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SnCTION I • VEDIC 


I. im: A1 IXGOIUCAI. signiucanck of the word for 
‘ cows ’ ( ‘ GO ’ IN THE PLURAL ) IN THE BGVEDA 

Dr V ,\f Aptc, M A, PI, D (Cantab ) 

An itffcnjpt IS made in flits Paper to resolve the dilemma expressed by 
Macdoncll ( IcAic jWu/io/ogi, p 59) thus - “They (i c the Cows) are 
<omcIimcs identified with the Waters and sometimes with the ruddy beams 
of Dav\n •“ It is established Jicrc that the Cows cannot be ‘the beams of 
Dawn’, because they arc described as rotting in the darkness of the rock- 
prison to which they arc confined by Vrlra and his allies It is next shown 
that they must be the fPafers because the story of the confinement of the 
Cows and their release by Indra coinciding with the emergence of light is 
in every detail an exact replica of the story of the release of the imprisoned 
Waters by Indra Finally it is pointed out these Cows or Waters are the 
cclcstnl or all-pcr\'ading Cosmic waters forming the medium of the 
transmission of light and the movements of the luminaries, so that when 
they were blocked up, darkness reigned 


2 SOME MYTH-MAKING WORDS IN THE RGVEDA 
Dmjendra Nath Basu, M A 

In the Vedic hymns, generally in the earlier portion, the various forces 
and phenomena of nature have been explained as the aggregate of animated 
entities Vedic deities are glorified as the agents of those natural events 
and as the agents they arc very much likened to human beings Anthropo- 
morphism gradually becomes a regular process m the later portion of the 
Vedas Creative imagination and poetic embellishments of the seers 
gradually heap upon the glories of the deities Attributes and epithets are 
thus found to be common to many deities In this way, the identities of 

1 
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the Vedic deities have been complicated to a considerable extent This has 
been demonstrated by Macdonell, Hiflebrandt, Bloomfield and some others 
m their treatises on Vedic mythology and religion But later in the Purapas 
and Kavj^as, the deification is more systematised and perfected, the religion 
in this stage has demanded clear conception of the different deities and 
their charactenstics are clearly demarcated 


This tradition from the Vedic to the Pauranic mythology is however 
clearly evolutionary and organic. The factors responsible for this development 
are many which are, firstly, the changes of the nature of rehgious faiths 
and practices in course of time from the Vedic to the Pauranic age, 
secondly, the varying devotion of persons towards one or two deities lu 
preference to others, thirdly, the poetic fervour and creative imagination 
of persons of different places and penods, fabncating and developmg 
stones and lastly, the Imguistic development especially the semantic develop- 
ment of words These factors are seldom found to be working smgly In 
the whole course of development, actions and reactions of vaned minds 
play the sole part and as such no law can be promulgated to show the 
fine of mythological development but the processes of changes along with 
the factors responsible for it can at best be guessed to some extent 

Some words from the Rgvedic hymns have been taken to show the 
line of gradual evolution of Pauranic myths from the Vedic ones 


Some of the Vedic deities have lost their position even, m the Pauranic 
mythology, some gods have merged together, others of less importance 
have gone down m the estimate of the people Even Indra, Varuna and 
Agni, each of whom had a great status in the Vedas has derogated in the 
later epics and Pumnas, and the Tnmty (BrahmS, Vi'^nu and S'lva) has 
been elevated 


The tendencies of the changes along the Imguistic Ime are either conver- 
gent or divergent The processes are mostly psychological There are very 
few cases illustrating mythical changes due to phonetic contamination 
Association of ideas is the root pnnciple of all changes Analogy plays a 
very potent part The processes are, — (1) Concrelisation of abstract words, 
(2) personification of epithets and fabncation and development of stones 
from the analysis of metaphors, (3) predommant use of one meaning of a 
word, (4) greater importance of attnbutes which were unimportant or general, 
in case of one deity, (5) expansion of the implication of a word by which 
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some other deities are related together, (6) transference of the meaning of 
a word by which an expression becomes symbolic then suggestive 


3 INTERPRETATION OF A PASSAGE IN NIRUKT4 
(Definition of Karmopasamgraha ) 

G K Bhat, hf A,PIi D 

The passage discussed is Nirukta, I iv , which contains the definition 
of Karmopasamgraha Durga interprets the passage by making a reference 
to the distinction between enumerafive mention and Dvandva compounds, 
in the former, the words are obviously separate and are understood as 
such, in the compound the separatcnees of sense is understood by the 
dissolution of the compound only {vigroha) Rajav'ade points out that this 
explanation would apply only to ‘ca’, but Yaska illustrates many other 
particles besides 'ca’ Rajavade thinks that the passage is corrupt and that 
there ist probably an interpolation here He refers to the contrast between 
a sentence and a compound and explains thatm the former, the separateness 
IS actually expressed, in the compound it is implied and is known when 
the compound is dissolved Dr Gune contrasts the Karmopasamgraha mth 
enumerative mention where the words -are bodily ( vtgraheua ) separate 

It appears that none of these interpretations arc satisfactory YSska 
has not illustrated compounds which therefore arc out of consideration 
The particles given under the definition arc those which join co-ordinate 
as well as subordinate clauses Yfiska appears to explain onlj the function 
of Karmopasamgraha, which is that of joining two or more words, or 
clauses, without reference to the nature of the things thus joined, but the 
peculiarity of this connection is that though the things arc joined by the 
particles, their separateness remains intact This YSska distinguishes from 
the separateness in enumcrati\c mention, which is obvious The passage 
therefore must be interpreted to yield an explanation which will apph to 
all the particles illustrated by YSska The obvious construction is— the 
first clause gives the definition, the second contrasts karmop'-'^a ,gnh'’ 
With Uddesa, the third supplies the reason, which explains not onh il.c 
contrast but the role of Karmopasancralia ‘ ] le^ral.a* thus ourlit to mc-n 
‘ in If //in iirahana 
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4. HALAYUDHA AND HIS ORKS 
Diirgamohan Bhattaclian} a 

Hal£yudha was the Dharmadhyaksa or Officer-m-charge of religious 
affairs in the court of King I^ksma^asena of Bengal in the 12th century 
He was the author of a large number of works among which there was 
the Brahmana-sanasxa in which he explained Vedic Mantras prescnbed for 
recitation in x’a.rious Grhya rites Born in a family imbued with Vedic 
culture, he set himself to mtroducing reforms m the method of Vedic 
studies among the Brahmaijas of his time in Bengal 

His works had been cited and utilized for centuries in various rituah- 
stic digests and Vedic commentaries Satrughna’s Mantrartha-dipikcf produced 
m the early 16th century' in the Panjab is for the most part a compilation 
from HalSyudha’s Vedic commentary m the Brahma na-sanas\ a 

The paper throws hght on the little know'n facts of HalSyudha’s hfe, 
and gixes details of some of his unknown w'orks The condition of Vedic 
scholarship m Halij'udha’s time as reflected in his significant observations 
is also discussed m the paper 


5. HALAYUDHA'S ^XDIC COMMEOTARY 
Dargamohan Bhat{achar\ i a 


Halayudha was a promment personage in the court of Kmg Lak^maija- 
sena of Bengal He was the author of a large number of works among 
which there was the Brahma/ asanasia m which he explained Vedic 
mantras prescribed for recitation by the followers of the Kaijva recension 
of the VSjasaneya Y’ajun'eda m their \arious Grhya rites. Born m a family 
imbued with Vedic culture, he set himself to introducmg reforms in the 
method of Vedic studies among the BrShmapas of Bengal m the 12th 
century This was regarded by him as almost a mission His interpretations 
of Mantras embodying sometimes an earher tradition are of great value to 
the students of Vedic language He deplores the paucity of comments on 
the Yajur\eda, and cnticizes Uvata’s Mantra-bhasya as madequate for 
understandmg the texts In order to make up for that inadequacy, he took 
upon himself the task of explammg a select group of Vedic Mantras m a 
clear and unambiguous manner by usmg terms famihar to all (\is\a-pra- 
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siddhaih padaih ) Unlike the earlier Bhasyakaras, he is never elliptical 
What IS most remarkable in his commcntao' is the Vakyurtha or purport 
added to the explanations 

Ilaliyudha's works had been cited and utilized for centuries m various 
ritualistic digests and Vcdic commentaries S'atrughna’s Mantrurtha-dtpiku 
produced in the early i6th century in the Panjab is nothing but a com- 
pilation from HalSyudha’s commentary. 

The paper assesses the value and extent of HalSyudha’s contribution 
in ihc field of Vedic exegesis, throws light on the little known facts of his 
life, and gives a note on his unknown w'orks The condition of Vedic 
scholarship in Haklyudha’s time as reflected in his significant observations 
IS also discussed in the paper 


6. SOME FEATURES OF MANTRA INTERPRETATIONS IN A 
PRE-SAYANA ATIDIC COMMENTARY 

Durgamohan Bhottochary\a 

HalSyudha, flourishing in the I2thccntnry A C, wrote a large number 
of important works including the Brahmaim-sanasva m about 40 sections 
In this Sorvasva he commented upon Vedic Mantras used by the followers 
of the Kaijva Recension of the VSjasaneya Yajurveda in their various 
domestic rites 

HalSyudha’s interpretations of Mantras, embodying sometimes an 
earlier tradition, are of great value to the students of Vedic language He 
deplores the paucity of comments on the Yajurveda, and criticizes Uvata’s 
Manlra-bha^ya as inadequate for understanding the texts In order to 
make up for that inadequacy, he took upon himself the task of explaimng 
a select group of Vedic Mantras in a clear and unambiguous manner by 
using terms familiar to all ( visva-prasiddhaih padaih ) Unlike the earher 
Bhasyakaras, he is never elliptical What is most remarkable in his commen- 
tary is the VakyaitUa or purport added to the explanations His explana- 
tions in many places like the Agharaarsana Snkta and the so-called Candl 
Mantra arc remarkable 
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7 PANINI’S RULES AND ^TEDIC INTERPRETATION 


Dr S S Bhawe 

Pamni's VySkarana as a Vedanga most important for Vedic interpre- 
tation — difference of opinion on the point — former views ( i ) Whitney, 
after comparmg Pan 's Vedic rules with the fact of the Vedic texts concluded 
that the former were quite inadequate (u) Sylvain Levi, opining that Pan 
lay no claims to teach Vedic Language or Grammar, admitted that old 
(Vedic) irregularities were properly noted with a view to lay down the 
proper usage. ( m ) Paul Thieme refutes Whitney and improves upon Levi's 
view examining some typical rules in the AstSdhyayL he comes to the 
conclusion that Pap's treatment of Vedic grammar was quite systematic 
based on an intimate knowladge cf the SarnhitSs 

Eminent Vedic interpreters take into consideration Pap ’s rules no doubt, 
but perhaps not quite adequately, a few instances discussed 

The necessity of noting Pap 's rules for Vedic interpretation most 
unavoidable — Sayapa’s views on this pnnciple — his demonstration of the same 

Conclusion importance of this study for a fresh translation of the 
Rgveda — the study may also incidentally throw some light on a few points 
of Vedic Chronology 


8 INDRA IN THE S'ATAPATHA BRAHMANA 
G H. Godhok, M A 

Although the sacrifice had attamed pre-eminence in the minds of the 
Vedic Aryans durmg the Brahmapa period yet Indra was regarded as the leader 
of the sacrifice Various Indra legends are made use of to serve the purpose 
of sacrifice In fact Indra was subordmated to the sacnfice In order to 
show the power and efficacy of certain sacrificial rites Indra is referred to 
as having performed them 

The origin of the later concepts ol Indraloka etc are noticed in this 
BrShmana The ready-witted nature of Indra enabled him to overcome 
all dangers and difficulties in a successful manner Indra‘s jealousy for those 
who were hkely to excel him, which is specially noticed in the Post -Vedic 
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period, hab its origin m the Brabmaija period Indra's timid nature or in- 
feriority complex IS emphasised very often on the basis of a Rgvedic legend 

In addition to his subordination to the sacrifice, India's subordination 
to sages IS peculiar to the Brahmapa period But it will be seen that 
sacrifice is the pivot round which the whole world of gods is moving The 
S'atapatha Brahmapa abounds in fanciful derivations and explanations The 
lustful nature of Indra which is foreign to Rgveda is first introduced in the 
Brahmaijas through stories Indra’s selfishness and fondness for power is 
noticed in some legends Very often the reminicences of Rgvedic stanzas 
are fabricated mto suitable legends The Brahmapa authors did not take 
either Vilra or Indra senously. These figures were only resorted to for 
weaving the web of sacrificial stones Indra is reduced to a nominal sovengn 
Indra is represented as granting the supenonty of another god only when 
It served his purpose He has become a cunning politician from a reckless 
warrior which he was in the Rgveda The Vedic Mythology is turned into 
only an imaginary one and brought in a line with sacrificial ritual Indra, 
a member of the Vedic Pantheon and a prominent figure in the Vedic 
Mythology is thus made subservient to sacrifice 


9. DAYANANDA AND THE NlGHANTU OF YASKA 
S K Gupta, M A , Shasta, Probhakara 

Dayananda Sarasvatl, one of the greatest Vedic scholars of the 19th 
century and a commentator of the Rg-Veda and the Yajur-Veda has 
widely and vitally differed from the medieval and modern Vedic scholars 
m his conceptions about the Veda and the method of their interpretation 
He differs from these scholars so much that there is no common ground 
for comparison between DaySnanda and medieval and modern Vedic 
scholars Daysnanda takes inspiration from the BrShmanas, the Nighantu 
and the Nirukta of Yaska and has drawn upon them profusely In this 
article the author has confined himself to an examination of Dayananda's 
relation to the Nighantu 

The paper then discusses the validity of the stand taken by DaySnanda 
'It examines the derivations of the words included in Chapter IV of the 
Nighantu and shows that most of the words collected m this chapter arc 
derived from roots meanmg ‘to go' or from roots hating ‘motion’ as 
their primary sense The author -shows that m his commentary on these 
works Ysska generally gives one or two senses whereas he holds that (he 
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words here have se\eral senses and that YSska holds that the words of 
the classical Sanskrit are different from those of the Vedic SamhitSs Yaska 
also holds that Vedic words must be explained in their derivative sense 
DaySnanda s stand is therefore supported by the v lews of Yaska 

The paper also examines some more problems connected with the 
subject of this paper, as for example, the connotation of the w'ords 
‘ anavagata-samskSrSp^a nigaman* (N 11) and uses of the word 
‘pada’ in classical Sanskrit 

Lastly, the paper shows that some of thereadmgs noted by DaySnanda 
in the foot-notes of his edition and omitted by Dr Lakshman Samp in 
his edition are very important and should be included in all other cntical 
editions of the Nighantu In fact, Dayananda’s edition is in itself very' 
cntical and scientific 


10 DAYANANDA’S INTERPRETAITON OF THE N4MES 
OF A-EDIC GODS 

S K Gtipta, M A , Shcfstn, Prabhakara 

This article summanses in English Dayananda’s translation of the 
names of the Vedic Deities — Agni Asvmau, Soma, Marutah, Varuna, 
Mitra, Mitravarunau, Rudra, Visnu, Puya, Dyauh, Tvasta, Bhagah, Djava- 
prthivl, Rbhavah, Usas, Aditya, Brhaspati, VajTi, Dev7ah, Indraiji, VamnanI, 
Agnayt, Indra and Aditi — preceded by a discussion of their etjanologj 


II. LIFE OF AGASn^A 
M R Jambunathan 

VkTio were the first Rishis who spoke of him Vfiio can wnte his 
storj' correctly Who was Agastya VTiat did he do as a poet, a thinker, 
a lover and a warrior These are some of the questions answered on the 
basis of his own hymns [Rgveda, I, 165-191 Athatvaxeda, V, 133] The 
paper is concluded with the obrervations that he was a Tamilian, that 
he did not come from north to south, and that his union wnth Lopamudra 
was based on Tamil form of marriage Some of the prevailing misconceptions 
of him are cleared 
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In my papers submitted at the previous sessions of the All India 
Oriental Conference, I discussed the characteristics of the Indra and the 

f 1 

Asuins of the Satapatha Brahmana mainly with a view to comparing them 
with their proto-types in the Rgveda and pointed out that these deities 
as they appear in the Brahmanas arc not altogether different from their 
counter-parts in the Rgveda The loss of certain dominant traits in their 
character as they figure in the BrShmana is counter-balanced by the piling 
of newer attributes haiing a particular relation to the sacerdotal environ- 
ment of the -Brahmaija In the present short paper I have discussed the 
Pusan-legends in the Satapatha BrShmaija in order to bring out the 
traits in the character of Pusan as he figures m the Brahmaija In the 
Rg\'eda wherein Pusan is lauded about 120 times he is a deity of indistinct 
indmduahty with scanty anthropomorphic traits The evidence adduced by 
the Rgveda does not establish him as representing a phenomenon of Nature 
He IS closely connected with the Sun “The Conception that seems to 
underlie the character of Pusan here", as Macdonell points out m his 
Vedic Mythology, “is the beneficent power of the Sun manifested chiefly 
as a pastoral deity'’ In the Satapatha Brahmaija there are a very few 
referemces to Pusan The legends connected with him are fewer still Thus 
Pu'^an is not an important deity of the sacrificial cult However, from the 
scanty references that we get to Pusan in the S'atapatha Brahraaija one 
thing becomes quite clear and that is that Pusan retains his pastoral 
character in the Brahmanas as well 


13. A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE BAUDHAYANA S'RAUTA 
SUTRA (PRAS'NA H- AGNYADHEYA) 

C G Kasinkar, M A 

Some time back I pointed out (cf The Text- problem of the Baudhri) ana 
Adhaim-Sittra, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol 
XXIX, pp 107-17) that the present text of the AgnjSdheya portion of the 
Baudhayana S'rauta Sutra ( Prasna II ) stands m a disordered condition I 
had also proposed therein the readjustment o*" the sntra-portion according 
to which the order of the vanous sections {Kandikas) of Prasna II would 
be as follows -12-14, 1, 3-4, 2, 8-11, 15-21. Sections 5-7 were relegated 
S-2 
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as iDterpolatory In the present paper, I propose to re-examme the whole 
Prasna II critically 

In the re-adjustment that was proposed, the rites pertaining to the 
pronouncement of the sacnficer’s desire to set up the fires, the choosing of 
the official priests and the choosing of the sacrificial place (Baudh II 1, 
3-4, 2) were supposed as taking place on the day preceding the day on 
which the fires were to be set up But in view of the general practice 
regarding the srauta and grhya rites, it seems that the pronouncement of 
desire and also the other two ntes have to be performed at the very 
begmmng, that is, on the day when the fire-hall is erected, the Brahma- 
udanika fire is kindled and the materials are collected The order of the 
sections should, therefore, be . — II 12, 1, 3-4, 2, 13-14, 8-11, 15-21 

However, it appears that all those portions were not written at 
one and the same time, but were only arranged at random There are 
reasons to beheve that the onginal Agnygdheya sGtra composed Baudh 

11 12-21 only and that the other parts were joined, not necessarily at 
different penods, with the opening side i e Baudh II 12 in a reverse order 
The chief reason supporting this conjecfure is that the Dvaidha portion of 
the Baudhsyana srauta sntra which was composed immediately after the 
ongmal BaudhSyana sutra, does not at all refer to those portions i e 
Baudh 1-11 Out of these, Baudh II 8-11 deals with the gopitryajna , 
Baudh n 6-7 is a portion bearing the character of the Karmmta sutra 
(a part of the Baudhayana sutra), but not a regular part of the same,, 
Baudh n 5 gives the formulas called papmano vimdhayah or sunhamvaka 
to be reated by the sacrificer before procurmg the Brghmaudanika fire, 
Baudh II 1-4 deals with the pronouncement of the desire to set up the 
fires, the choosing of the sacrificial place and that of the officiating pnests 
A strong point against this last portion forming part of the original sutra 
IS that it does not fit in well with the subsequent ritual 


14 THE METAPHYSICS OF RIGVEDA & ATHARVA VEDA 
Prof H R Naware, M A 

Whatever may be the ongmal meaning of Bra'hman, its mystical aspect 
IS quite obvious in the Rigveda Gradual development of Pantheism from 
Monotheism is a marked feature of the Rigveda in hymns like the Purusa 
hymn, the Hiranyagarbha hymn and in the conception of Prajgpati 
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This mystical aspect of Bra'hman (and which appears to be earlier 
than the magical one) becomes more distinct in the Atharvaveda, heading 
towards the completion of Pantheism, first indicated in the Rigveda There 
IS enough evidence in the Atharveda itself, where several hymns descnbe 
Bra'hman as the One Support of the world (apart from its other forms 
hke Purusa, Visvavedas or Visvakarman) Bra'hman attained the Status of 
Cosmic Power and was the whole world This pantheistic development of 
Bra'hman might have helped greatly its all-out Upanisadic development 


15 HYMNS OF RESTORATION IN THE ATHARVAVEDA . THEIR 
POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Dr R B Pandey 

% 

1 Nature of the Hymns. The Atharvavedic hymns III 3 and III 8 are 

classified by Kausika (II 7 ) under the ceremomes known as rSjakarmaiji 
(rituals meant forkings) The hymns in question, according to SayapachSrya, 
were meant for rhe restoration of a King ( uprooted by his enemies ) to 
his state (s:Rl ;i;ig gq ) 

2 The Mode of Accession in the Vedic Period The mode of accession 
vaned with the type of states In a tribal or pnmitive republican state it 
was by election or selection (RV X 173, AV, 4 2) In a big terntonal 
state It was by hereditary succession Yet in both the cases there was a 
strong public opmion in matters political. 

3 Deposition due to various Factors The deposition of a kmg was a 
pohtical coup efiected by his rivals, opponents and enemies called sajatah 
( of equal birth ), sapatna ( a rival ), rajanah ( ehgible to kingship ) and 
m^tya ( a mean enemy, hkely an outsider ) 

4 Places of Refuge or Exile The places of shelter mentioned in the 
hymns are apah ( waters ), parva/^/i ( mountams ) and anyas^’a ksetra (foreign 
land) It may be suggested that the first two refer to the watery and 
mountatmous forts meant for defensive purposes, especially in view of the 
fact that iron ( aya^i ) and stone ( asmamajH ) forts are mentioned m the 
Rgveda 

5 Attempts at Restoration Attempt at restoration were natural, as the 
deposed king would not take his defeat lying down. With ntuabstic drama, 
human efforts were pooled for restoration 
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6 Agencies of Restoration The deposed king took the initiative himself, 
but he was throughout inspired and helped by bis Royal Priest (Purohita) 
A host of administering priests,military leaders, soldiers, etc took active 
part m the struggle for Restoration 

7 Methods of Restoration The first method of restoration was reconcilia- 
' tion The people of the State must be a willing party to restoration and 

kinsmen, rivals and opponents should be persuaded to mvite the exiled 
Kmg In case the latter stood in the way of restoration, force was also 
used as a method of restoration for which mihtary preparation had already 
been done 


16 THE CO-EXISTENT RIGHTS OF THE HUSBAND AND 
WIFE TO PERFORM VEDIC SACRIFICES 

ShasUi A C Pandit 

From the time the performance of yajSas as a necessary duty 
was ordained, it has been laid down that both the husband and wife 
have a jomt right to take part in the sacrifices No independent nght 
exists for either of them Though in some Forms of worship they have 
been given separate rights, in all the Srautakarmas their nght to take part 
m the sacnfices is a joint one Jaimim has also expressed the same view 
while deahng with the rights of vanous persons to take part in sacrifices, 
m Purva Mimamsa While discussing the proposition whether women have 
mdependent rights to perform sacrifices, he has estabhshed that they have 
no such rights Proceeding further he says that the rights of women to 
perform sacnfices are co-existent with those of their husbands Thus our 
S5stras have clearly laid own that women havejio nght to perform yajSas 
by themselves but can do so only along with their husbands 
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18. THE RIDDLE OF THE \TEDIC GODS 
Ramachancira Krishna Prabhti 

It IS a fact widely recognized by Vedic scholars, both occidental and 
oriental, that between the -Vcdic, particularly Rigvedic, times and the 
post-Vcdic times of the Taittirlya and other SamhitSs and the BrShmanas, 
there was a large gap of time, which resulted in the loss of the exact 
significances of the earlier Vcdic terminology and rituals and of the 
conceptions behind the Vcdic gods and goddesses This loss of the know- 
ledge of earlier significances is obvious from the fact that in the SamhitSs 
and Brahmanas one finds endless discussions as to the real purport of 
Vcdic terms and statements The remark of Yaska, whose date is generally 
assigned to the 8th century B C, that there were as many as seventeen 
predecessors of Ins, whose explanations of Vedic terms were often conflic- 
ting, confirms the view that the continuity of Vedic tradition had been 
disturbed to such an extent that many terms and statements in the Vedas 
had become unintelligible by the time the Samhitas and Brabma^ias were 
composed The identity of the Vedic gods and goddesses has become one of 
such disputable categories Even after three millenniums of Vedic scholar- 
ship there is practically no unanimity among scholars regarding the 
identity of these gods and goddesses, save perhaps in the case of Surya, 
the visible sun 

In my opinion, the master-key to the solution of the riddle, 
of the Vedic gods and goddesses lies in the Arctic Theory of the 
late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak The pecuhar phenomena of the 
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Circumpolar regions, such as the Long Night, the Long Dawn, the Long 
Day, the Us5s5-NaktS ( i e 24-hour periods of alternating dawnhght and 
darkness), the NaktosSsS (i e 24-hour periods of alternating darkness 
and dawnhght), a sunnse which took the luminarys disk 16 days to rise 
into full view, the 86 days ( sadakti ) of ascent and an equal number of 
days of descent, from the vernal horizon to the summer solstice and from 
the summer solstice to the autumnal horizon, respectively, — all these and 
other equally wondrous phenomena which were and are still witnessed 
only in the Circumpolar regions, formed the real background of the 
strange conceptions associated with the Vedic deities Most of the gods 
were one and the same Sun-god {Ekam sat . of the Arctic Home, 
named and descnbed vanously as he appeared and functioned variously at 
different stages of his annual peregrinations in the polar skies, both above 
and below the honzon Usas was not the evanescent dawn-flush that we 
are accustomed to witness in the tropical and temperate regions She was 
the Long Dawn of 24 hours’ duration of the polar home The Twin Asvins 
were the Twm Punarvasu nakshatras (the Gemini, Castor and Pollux), 
which rose into view just before the Long Dawn commenced her career 
round and round the horizon and which kept her company till the New 
Years Day came The Apr! deities were the different manifestations of Agm 
on the polar horizon, begmning with his first appearance as a gloaming 
at the end of the Long Night and ending with his fmal avatara as Prajapati, 
the Sun-god of the New Year at the termination of the Long Dawn penod 


19. DEVAPI AND S'ANTANU IN THE RGVEDA 

V G Rahurkar 

\ 

There is a general reluctance to utilise the Purapic data for the recon- 
struction of the history of the pre-BhSrat-war penod But it must be remem- 
bered that the Puraijic data about many of the royal houses, kings and Risis 
IS confirmed by the Vedic literature to a surpnsing extent One of such cases 
is that of Devapi and S'antanu 

The paper presents the correlation of the Vedic, Sautic and Purgnic 
sources and a close study of RV X 97 and 98, and tries to establish that 
the Bhisak Atharva^a who is said to be the seer of X 97 is the MahSbhisak 
S'antanu of the MBH. and tha Matsya Pur5ua, and Devapi, who is the 
seer of X 98, is the brother of S'antanu 
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20. THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD ‘RSI’ 

V G Rahurkar 

The paper takes a critical view of all the popular etymologies and the 
definitions of the word ‘Rsi’ as appeanng in the Vedas, the PurS^as and 
the Epics It also discusses the interpretation given by Sayaija and the 
Nirukta The view of the Avestic prototype of the word is critically examined 
to conclude that the term ‘ Rsihood ' applies to the developed intellect 
endowed with a prophetic vision and righteousness of any person of any 
time or clime 


21. THE ATHARVA -VEDIC HYMN TO THE EARTH 
Dr P S Sasiri, M A ^ M Litt , Ph D. 

The fijrst hymn of the twelfth KSnda of Atharva-Veda is the hymn to 
the Earth This hymn is important in more ways than one The /idea of 
motherhood, the spint of patnotism and an exalted lyncal fervour charactense 
this hymn 

The Earth is identified with the Land or the Nation with all its 
geographical matenal and animated creation She is the source of all life, 
and is even immortal She shows the way for man to preserve himself from 
all the physical and spiritual enemies and ills The seer postulates a 
geographical unity The country is not merely a set of living persons, but 
the unity of persons and things A broad prmciple of co-operation charac- 
tenses the co-existence of the diverse phenomena And such an Earth is 
the bounteous Mother who is the repository of wealth and wisdom 

The homogeneity of a single cultural unit is the basic principle govern- 
ing the conception of the State, as it 'is recorded in this hymn She is a 
unifying power and is like an unresisting and steady cow yielding her 
produce to all without any distinction The vision of the Earth is so sublime 
and beautiful that the seer wants to look at her and contemplate her till 
he IS advanced in years ( XX 1 33 ) 

Next the seer postulates a close relation between the Earth and Agni 
This is intended to reveal the vital link between the Earth and Dharma 
From this he goes to plead for an austere hfe devoted to the pursuit of 
the higher values, and this alone is taken to be the real love of the land 
The duties of man are clearly distnbuted between war and peace ( st. 41 ) 




23 NATURE OF TAE RIGVEDIC DEITIES. 
Prof Y R Vipradas, M A 


The mam object of this papar is to make an attempt to ascertain the 
nature of the Rigvedic deities European scholars and their followers in India 
take Ihdra, Agni and Vayu to be the ordinary powers of Nature - Cloud, 
Ram, Lightning, Fire and Air It is essential to know what is the exact 
conception of Indra, Agni and V.iyu, or other deities Is Indra the same 
as rainfall and lightning? Is Agni merely burnmg fueP Is Vayu merely the 
air we breathe? It is necessary to know what exactly Indra, Agni and 
Vayu are 


A faithful way of interpretation is to stick to the statements of the Veda 
A little senous thought shows that the hymns cannot be satisfactorily inter- 
preted if the invocations are taken to be addressed to the mere external 
visible physical phenomena 


Thus, is a H fig, IS fgq, able to do 

IS expected to be gjtPR as father to son By Agni is obtainable, he 
IS believed to bring gods together 

To take ^ He IS (goodlookmg), contrary to air which is iniisiblc 
The remarks ^ 'life — are all charactenstic, being 

unmistakable proof of his being endowed with consciousness 


The expressions airarfe sifh, aiptfe show that the Rishis know and 
believe that on being invoked, they do come 


Indra is gfeii , his belly is nm'iRUi , has a chariot to which red 

horses are yoked, slays |^s as a result of dnnking some juicc, is sfru, is 
know'n as because as SSyana says, he was born son to jf ^ 

haie many hands and possess sfe Agni is expected to conduct all the 
gods in a comfortable chariot 


Above all, Indra, Varuna and Acni have wives named after them Some 
IS able to speak All these arc clear indications of the deities being peculnr 
entities having peculiar forms and powers, since the abo\c dc'^cnpii c 
cxpn-sstons can in no way suit the ordinarj' phisical phcnomcra 


ThCbC deities arc so mans manifestations of the 
and go\ern and reguhte the plijsical phenomena wnh which wc arc . 


Ab-^olctc B. 

f-‘” ill 
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3 THE INDO -TRAMAN PANTHEON 

Prof Firoze C Davar, M. A ,LLB 

In prehistonc times a group of primitive Aryans, known as the Indo- 
Europeans, lived m Central Asia In course of time batches from this 
group departed northwards and inhabited Europe The rest, known as the 
Indo - Iramans, hved for centuries as one race, speaking the same language 
and worshipping the same deities. The nse of Zarathushtra led to a spht, 
and several Aryans, now known as Hindus, came over to India, the rest, 
familiar by the name of Zarathushtrians, remaining in Iran The Vedic Hindus 
were polytheistic worshippers of the forces of Nature, though gleams of 
monotheism appear in the Rg Veda, the Zarathushtrians were monotheists, 
but after their Prophet’s death the deities bamshed hy him returned to his 
faith, not indeed as deities, but as angels, as seen in the Yashts This 
paper aims to show the close resemblances between these Vedic and 
Zarathushtnan deities, that emanated originally from the Indo-lranian 
pantheon. 


A very prominent position is assigned to Atar (Fire) in Zarathushtnan- 
ism as to Agni in the Rg Veda’, connected with Atar is Nairyosangh who 
closely corresponds with the Vedic Nai^shans The Avestan Hvar is the ' 
Vedic Svar or Surya (Sun), an object of fervent worship in both faiths 
These deities are similar not only in their names but also in the details of 
their descnption and worship The Vedic Mitra is identical with the 
Avestan Mithra (Sun), who assumed far greater importance in the 
Zarathushtnan religion and whose faith prevailed in the pre-Chnstian 
Roman Empire The great Vedic god was Asura Varupa, invested with 
the highest moral virtues, and corresponding to the Ahura Mazda of 
the Avesta After the great spht Varupa was displaced by Indra, and ‘Asura’ 
came to mean devilish The Zarathushtrians retahated by using the term 
‘deva’ (god) in the detested sense of demon, and branding Vannja and Indra 
as infernal beings in their scriptures Indra presides over ram and destroys 
Vritra or drought, as the Avestan angel of rain, Tishtrya, strives against 
Apaosha. Indra is called Vntrahan (the Avestan Verethraghna) or slayer 
of Vntra The female Avestan angel Ardrisura in several respects resembles 
the Vedic nver Saraswatf, 'now no longer m existence Another deity of 
waters is the Avestan Apam Napat, similar in functions to his Vedic 
counterpart who bears exactly the same name Other Indo-Iranian deities, 
similar in name and functions in the Vedic and Avestan faiths respectively 
are -Ushas and Ushah (dawn), Vayu and Vata (wind), Ashwin and 
Aspina ( twin stars ), Aramati and Armaiti ( devotion ) 
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We have confined ourselves to the resemblances between the Vedic 
and Avestan deities only, but the closest likeness prevails also in the 
languages, behefs, ntuals, customs, classification of priests, names of heroes, 
contemporary occurrences, etc , concerning the two faiths This has led 
scholars to conclude that both these Aryan peoples were cousins of the 
same stock, separated by the great split millenniums ago but destined to 
meet and live amicably once again in Mother India 


4 WHAT IS THE HOLY KHARA ( YS XLII. 4 ) ? 

Nayab-Dastoor Na\^roze Dmshah Minocher-Homji 

As for our subject, it is enough to say that references like Yt V 42, 
Yt Xni 65 and Yt. XIX 51 prove beyond doubt that Khara is Kharcna 
and nothmg else , that Vouru-Kasha is “ the ocean of the Universal 
Magnetism ( or Attraction ) of the Holy Spirit of God " This ocean is fujl 
of Apo or “Currents of Divme Glory”, supplied by Ardv\i Sura Anahita 
or " the Effulgence of the Divme Glory of God ", and this Divine Glory 
is Kharena or Khara of our Ys XLII 4, whose body is white, food 
spintual, and nature nghteous and holy 


5 THE PAHLAM WORD SVN 
Dastur Dr Hormazdyar Mirza, M A , Ph D 

This Pahlavi word, wntten sun, occurs sue times in the Deokart, a 
dozen times m the Great Bundahisn, and twice m the Pahlavil text of the 
Skand Vimanlk Vicar The corresponding Pazand form is Sun, and it occurs 
thnee m the Pazand text of Skand Vimanlk Vicar 

In the Sansknt version of the Skand Vimanlk Vicar, Neiyosang various- 
ly translates the word by (1) stf^, (2) and sqm -all these words 

suggesting similar ideas Hoshang and West translate (p 267) ' ‘desenp 
tion, nature’ So also West (S B E, XXIV, pp 127, 142, 150) P Pierre 
Jean de Menasce gives ‘ mamere, espece ’ ( Menasce, Skand Vim&nik Vicar, 
Fnbourg en Suisse 1945, p 285) In the Denkart, Sanjana reads yelmoh 
and translates (1) Destiny, fate, chance, (2) 

Life, existence” 
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In Uic Gr lul HI ‘'Oinc rnsnnccs \\c find c\j]ak in place of vt?;; in 
\\ •' <i nil comc\t c p 

<>r lid p llfi I'-IJ np Hi Inc [<n] Genak nitvak x'anend 

Gr Bd p 117 ' ip rlk Inc ,n <>»»» \.i\arlik Vm^nd 

1 roni till'* II !■: clc ir Uni the woril ui'i n a synonym of cve/wA: 
*^h”>pr form, mole, nnnncr, kind, son, n iiurv., dcscnplion ” This is further 
"Tid more *'.iui tiorili confirmed h\ the f ici lint the Pahlavi word siifi of 
the Gr Hd n rcpliccd in a!! t\ nkiMc insi inces by in the shorter 

\cr ion of the lUindihisn (Western '>rd, p 64. 16, p 65 3, 10, 12, 18) 

On the stfcnrth of ulnt Ins been stated nbo\c we can safely conclude 
tint tile word s j. nn Irinnn word, and u may be regarded as what is 
Inosn is ' p'Ci.d i-'jcterogf im * (Junior, 1 rahang I Pahlavll, p 16) The 
\sorJ nns be cfphincJ is a form dense J from Old Iranian sa\ana~, the 
present p-rticiplc from tlic root i<;»-,sa-‘to go, to set in motion’ ( Kanga, 
V'.csti Die p 55S, UarthoIo.mL, Altir W!> 1714) The word, therefore, 
mas oni’imllv mean 'gome motion, currenej,' and hence, Mvhat is going, 
what IS current, mode, manner, method, form, kind, species, etc’ 


6. lirLlGlOUS lOirUATlON OF THE ACHAEMENIANS 
J C Tarnporc, fif A , LL B 

The Acincmcni in inonarchs of ancient Iran were good Mazdayasnians 
and strict monotheists They had great respect for other religions The 
people of the various countries they brought under their sway were left 
free to obscrs'C then own forms of worship 

CYRUS Conquered Media (550 DC) and Lydia (547 B C ) 
People of thc'^c lands were left free to enjoy their own institutions Babylon 
was taken in 539 B C Ancient Babylonian gods were restored to their 
temples Bel and Nebo extolled and their blessings sought Marduch honoured 

The Jcv/s in captivity in Babylon were released and sent back to 
Palestine, their ancient home They were given state help to rebuild their 
temple in Jerusalem destroyed by the Babylonians Vessels of gold and 
silver looted from their temple by Nebuchadnezzar were ordered to be 
restored Cyrus was honoured by the Jews and referred to as the “Anointed 
of the Lord “ 
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CAMBYSES during the life-tinic of dlusinous father adopted his 
liberal policy m Babvlon as Us satrap or goicrnor The Conquest of Eg>pt 
(526-525 B C) After his victors at Pelusiuni and the capture of Memphis 
Egspt became a statrapi of the Persian Empire Cambsscs allowed the 
Egyptians to enjoy the hbertv of obscning their old religion The Api> 
Bull was respected Cambyscs was shown in Steles in Egyptian costume 
kneeling before the Aois Bull His descent was traced from Re Temples 
at Sais and other places were restored 

DARIUS “Sanctuaries which Gaumata the Magian destrojed I 
restored,” as inscribed m the famous Bchistun inscriptions, was the kc\-note 
of the religious policy of Darius Subject races found ih it their religion 
and culture were not interfered with Peace was established o%cr a \ast 
empire stretching from the Punjab in the eist to the lallcj of the Mile in 
the west Laws were formulated for equal treatment of all subiects 

Zerubbabel, a Jew' was chosen as the Governor oi Judea The Temple 
at Jerusalem was sull not completed Prophet Haggai e\hortcd his people 
to complete the House of God Old decree ol C\rus was found in the royal 
archives and was given effect to The Temple was completed m the sixth 
year of Danus In Egypit the Apis Bull found during the reign of Cambyscs 
died in 518 B C Darius got a new bull installed Tlic dead Apis was 
entombed with usual honours The name of Darius w'as added to the 
religious scroll of Egv pt 

Greek colonies were allowed to have their own free life Their temples 
w'ere held sacred Darius showed his displeasure w hen a shrine of Apollo 
was destroj'ed by one of bis satraps 

Late Achaemenian raonarchs continued this liberal policv towards their 
subjects But w'hen Babylon rose in revolt Xerxes used some seventy towards 
Babylonian temples Artaxerxes. as shown in the book of Nehemiah, 
permitted the w'alls of Jerusalem to be completed to afford protection to 
the Jews there 
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I, \Cn\K\S\MCJiAnA— V I OSl WORK ON BUDDHIST 

MON\S1IC I JIT 

Dr f S Mttknr 

r, < r.-r/ij \ is .1 111 uunl for the fuid.incc of Buddhist monks, 
viittcn in rO) \sr,js, '>nd CNplninni}’ the rules winch they were to follow 
Ih)*. votl n now lost, but we c.in get some idcn of it form a commentary 
upon It. rttosertd from a nntuiscript in Iib(.t, brought to India by Rahul 
"s inf riiv ! I li.uc rtscnlh diciphcrcd this work and it wall be soon 
published b) the Jn\ isw.il Rtscircli Institute 

The \K of the comnientars was probably w-ntlcn in the I2th century 
It throws a flood of light on the condition ol life in Buddhist monasteries 
during the time of their dccidcncc 

« 

\\ hilc dealing v itli asoidnnec of Alumsn, the commentator ashs a 
monf to refrain from rcconinu-nding suicide, from advising a road where 
i battle nn\ be raging or rners difficult to cross may be in the w'ay, 
from nsinp vatcr for building purpose-, which may have insects, from 
issigning n room to a person, which may ha\o a serpent, etc But if a 
monf I ills another person instead of the one w'hom he wanted to Jail, 
there was no sm, nor if he took meat prepared for another person 

The section dc ding wiih Adalitichina throws a lot of light on the 
conicmporar}' life It a weak monk kept Mgil while his able-bodied friends 
were committing theft, he was guilty of llicfi, if he moved an elephant 
from Its place or made it change its direction of walking, the theft was 
complete If the banners hanging on the St\ipas were merely unloosened 
or if he reserved for himself a part of the land of two brothers, whose 
property he w'as dividing, or if he took away all the property of a dead 
monf Without giving its share to Simontnstha)i monk, or if he earned on 
his person gold and jewels of merchants while crossing the octroi barrier 
in order to deprive the Government of its octroi duly, he would be guilty 
of Adatlldana Property belonging to the monastery was not to be transferred 
to the temple nor vica versa Donations were to be credited to the account 

23 
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of the temple or the monastery according to the intention of the donor 
If the donor expressed no intention, then gold and jcwellry vcrc to be 
given to the temple, cots and furniture to the monastery, and portable 
articles like pmra and clmara i\crc to be divided among tlic monks The 
latter division was also to be done according to the intention of the donors 
either among the permanent residents of the monastery or among all the 
monks present at the time of the gift. 

The commentary thus throws a lot of light on the contemporary life 
of the Buddhist monasteries 


2 THE problem OF NVNDl 
Ptof R B Atha\}e 


From the detailed description of all the items of Psnaranga, guen in 
the 5th chapter of Bharata-Natyai=iStra, it is quite clear that at Ins time, 
before the dramatic performance actually began, the first nine items of the 
Pur\’aranga were performed behind the curtain and the rest (ten items) 
were performed on the stage before the audience Most of these ten latter 
Items concerned themselves ivith instrumental music, \ocal music, and the 
tw-o kinds of dance m which some kind of song was sung bj the dancers 
w 1 ems (o t e Purvaranga) that had some sort of connexion with the 

tTTJ S’" “"S "SR"- oircred 

ouglit btesings from the kmg, Brahmos and the gods In a bcned.clory 

sens or a verse was sung, b, dte manager of the dramat^ wlans thts 
song was accompanied by gestures of cL. i companj this 

was m; 

of tt“::t':“sn°ng'’':nir”T “■“ -- 

the actual drama began was oier, 

at the there w-ere two .t^s, 

company, m the either on L staTe 
the scenes and the other composed bv 
the audience or whether there was only 0 ^^%,^^'''' 
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The definite answer to this question can be given on the authority 
of Bharata Nstya SSstra and the commentary of Abhinavagupta on it 
The answer is this At the time of Bharata, two qpsfts were actually 
performed — one, an important item of Purvaranga and the other, the first 
benedictory verse of the dramatist. In course of time, the Purvaranga of 
Bharata was considerably curtailed, according to his own remarks, but the 
two Items of namely, and si^r persisted, and thus, virtually, 
there were two at the time of Abhinavagupta 

After this, even these two items of Purvaranga and were 

transferred to the Prelude or or arigia) of the dramatist 

himself, and the Pcr\'aranga was completely dropped. 

The Purvaranga music was also transferred to the Prelude of the 
dramatist and it accompanied the of the dramatist. The of the 
dramatist, therefore, became a heavy and a prolonged affair and thus the 
remarks of the SutradhSra ( in some dramas ) — * ’ — became 

fully justified 

At the time of Vis’vanatha (of all the items of the Purva- 

ranga from ^Pnrvadwara ’ onwards were transferred from the old Purvaranga 
to the dramatist’s Prelude, the HFsft of the dramatist servmg the purpose 
of the PurvadwSra of Bharat There was, however, m some quarters, the 
traditions of the performance of all the items of the Psrvaranga before 
the actual drama began ( for instance, the remarks of Amntodaya of 
GokulnSth) But mostly the Purvaranga of Bharata was complelely 
dropped at the time of and ' 

The of the dramatist was sung either by the Sstradhara himself 
as was the case in Bhasa’s dramas, or was sung by a representative 
of the Sutradhara, who sang the and performed the Prelude 


3. TWO INTERESTING SCULPTURES AND THEIR BEARING ON 
an IMPORTANT LITERARY PROBLEM 
Prof S P Bhattachaayya 

1 Four years ago, while at Bhuvanesvara, the writer was shown and 
asked about by Sn K C Pamgrahi, the then Curator of the Onssa Prov 
Museum, an old image, which he then and there identified as an exact 

S-4 
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reproduction of a verse in llic Ktimuraiambluna (IX, 14 j On request of 
Sn Panigrahi the ,wnter wrote about a fortniglit thereafter a letter from 
Calcutta explaining the identification and giving detailed references 


2 In March last two young German scholars, who have been in 
Calcutta, brought to the wnter a photograph of another equally old image 
from the same museum asking for identification, if possible On a study 
thereof the writer was convinced of that being a faithful representation of 
the situation in K S IX 47, 48, 50, a view' subscqucntlj confirmed by 
two iconographic experts 

3 More recently two Indian scholars, while noting two papers 
recently published on the subject, asked for a copy of the writer's paper 
on The Latter Half of the K S -A Literary Forgery wTittcn about three 
dec^es ago The writer thinks it incumbent on him to place his conclusions 
in the light of the discoveries 


as 


4 This question, which was revived by Sanlar Pandit in 
r,°l, ‘°r f practically regarded a 

tLSranr 1 '•epended on peculiarities c 

g ents adduced in the previous paper relating to (I) the poet's idc: 

of conjugal love, (II) reference to the K <! ri„.„ i, ir , ‘P”"' 
emeropd nut rvf ii, i u me R ( latter half which part alon 

(m?The question of 1 ^^^^ "■= P”' 

(IV) the Stable M P'ot epic, an. 

Ll eL htze^ ■" Pb--ology and situa lon at 


accepting theTTasl '>=‘^■“8 veered 

Literary'worhl anl: in risZ of P^' 

two reminiscent of each other, that in Le “’T°h ” 

that m the i? 5 n tue iC 5 being no whit mfenoi 

6 The plot and the motif m the K ^ *u -r- 
are different from what they are in the m Tarakavadha epis 

The pivotal climax, which has been Pauranic accou 

alamkarahstra is prominent not so of 

Even in the 13th and 14^ centunes Ihri 

a part of the epic ^ known as forir 
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7 More than a century ago a great scholar. Pandit Isvarchandra 
Vidyasagara ( with a finesse m literary appraisement ) regarded the latter 
half as coming from Kslidasa and referred to the minor variations in 
readings of different mss 

8 These proofs in stone establish beyond doubt that canto IX was 
from the poet Case for the other eight cantos is equally convincing 
S Pandits view of the work having 22 cantos is hardly consistent vith 
the plan and manner of the poet 


< 4. AN INDONESIAN BIRTH-STORY OF HANUMAN 

Dr C Biilcke, S J 

The purpose of the paper is twofold (I) to show how, what is 
apparently an entirely new birth-story of Hanuman, is nothing else but 
a combination of elements found in the Indian Rama-Katha literature, 
(2) to trace very summarily the gradual growth of Hanuman’s birth-story, 
from elements present m Valmiki’s epos 

Hanuman's birth-story as found in one version of the Hikayat Sen 
Ram runs as follows Gautama’s unfaithful wafe has three children, Anjani 
(from her husband), Bali and Sugnva (from princes out of the world of 
spirits ) Anjani betrays her mother Thereupon Gautama throws Ball and 
Sugriva into a magic tank, saying If they come out as men thc} arc ni> 
ow'n. Both leave the water as monkeys, and go to La cur where Bali becomes 
king and Sugnva his vice-roy Anjani’s father imposes this curse on her 
to stand open-mouthed on the point of a needle for a hundred years \ 
saint had warned Laksmana that during their wandering, they would come 
across two tanks, one of which has thc power to turn into animals all 
those that bathe therein, the other tank ha\ing the power to turn them 
into human beings again When thc exiles reach ihe spot. Rama and 
Sita insist on bathing m the first tank, m spite of Laksmam’s warnings, 
and arc turned into monkejs The> go off to disport thcmschcs, and it is 
with great difficullj that Laksmana can catch them, and throw them into 
tlic second tank, by which thej become human again Sin Ins b co'TiC 
pregnant in thc interval, the foetus is extracted and brought b> t^c V.ird- 
god into the mouth of Anjani, who, in due time, cuts birih if ” rro'’! c , 
Hanuman 
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Ahalya's infidelity, her daughter Anjani being cursed by her father, 
and afterwards giving birth to Hanuman, the change of appearance due to 
bathing in a tank, the conception of Hanuman by Siva and Parvati, 
temporally changed into monkeys -all these elements arc found in Indian 
sources 

The paper traces also the gradual development of Ilanuman’s birth- 
story : how he was at first considered a son of Vayu ( and why ), then as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and, finally, a son of Rama Some later sources 
connect his birth with the Dasaratha-yajna, and make him into a partial 
incarnation of Vishnu 


5. PLACE OF SANSKRIT IN THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN INDIAN LITERATURE 

Chmiaharan Chakravarti 

does linguistic and literary history of modern India one 

sanskr r But as ntatters stand 

n “Snl„ /p Tf 'T- “ “'"-P'ovtncal ntcd.um of contmu- 

of CesTon of n Pr It ts tic vch.cia 

present days when Sansltm k 

people at large a fair n r popularity and hold among the 

as wen L Iten “ T”" ° '"bj'ots. trad.t.onal 

the counts Aro’st'ir ? ^ n 

the wntings of Sansknt amh'^ Sanskrit learning are represented in 

We have an^oml? =8= ( 19lh.20th century) 

schools of philosophy dhnm, ° Vedas, Upanisads, the different 

tions in poetTnd drata xt;: r'“ “ 

culture Thus we have translai ^ works which pertain to exotic 

in other languages dealiue with”!! w °° well-known books 

penodicals and journals which not a few 

vanous topics The paper gives a contain articles on 

with special. reference to B^gal with tl extensive literature 

parts would follow up and supplement it 
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6. AN ORDFR OF DURYODHANA PLAYS BY BHASA 
Sadashiv A Donge, M A 

It IS quite difficult to say anything definite about the order in which 
the plays were written by Bhasa But, as we read the dramas of BhSsa 
depicting Duryodhana (which are only four in number) we can easily see 
that there is a plan about these dramas Looking closely we see a definite 
order which, to our imagination strikes thus 

(1) DutavSkya, (2) Dsta-Ghatotkacha, 

(3) PaficharStra, (4) Uru-bhafiga 

On reading all these dramas we come to a definite understanding that 
the ‘ Uru-bhaSga ' was the last of this senes of * Duryodhana-Dramas 
for that IS the culmination of the tragic conception even according to the 
attic norms Putting the ‘ Uru-bhafiga ’ as the last one, we proceed to see 
which of these four dramas might have been written first 

-We think that “DutavSkya” was the first one, for therein we do not 
as yet miss the Duryodhana- that epic prodigal who manifested his insolence 
before the divine Krsija ! We see in this drama Duryodhana rebuking 
Badariyapa the KaSchukin - for announcing the arrival of Krsna as " 

i” It IS in this drama alone that we meet the Duryodhana who 
argues to the limit of incivihty with the divine one Thus there is httle 
difference between the Duryodhana of the epic and this one of Bhasa 

“ Duta-Ghatotkacha " shows a bit different side of the personality of 
Duryodhana For here, Duryodhana checks Duhsasana who is about to 
lit up quarrel with Ghatolkacha Duryodhana here admits Krsna as the 
‘ Prabhu ’ though only of the Paijdavas By his civility towards his father he 
shows a ‘step-out' off his epic shoes of insolence and pride and is in a 
position to arrest sympathy from the readers Then the third of the dramas — 
the “ Pafachardtra " presents him in a brighter light, for here v\e see Duryo- 
dhana quite wilhng to part with half the Kingdom for the Panda vas 

Then we have him in the last drama of this series, -the ‘Urubhaiiga' 
where we feel that his fall is the fall of virtue itself leading to a unique 
tragedy. One thing is remarkable, that is Duryodhan here accepts his fall 
not to be due to Bhima but due to ‘Han' that belo\ed of the norld- 
who entered the mace of Bhfnia. Thus from repudiation of Kr«ma in 
‘ Dtita-vSkya ’ — to the acceptance of bis divinity in ‘Uru-bhanga’ it is a 
steady march making Duryodhana a ‘Round Character', in the v.ords of 
present-day critics ' ' 
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7 INTERPRETATION OF VENiSAMllARA, \ I. ‘IT 
R R Dcshpnndc, M 'I . 

That the luterprelation of this verse has offered souk dilhculty n 
evident to any student ^^ho consults the commentary of Jngaddliara on it 
or and the translation of the verse bj editors of the Vciilsauihlira, of the 
eminence of the late Mr M R Kale, the late Prin A H Gajcndragadkar 
and Mr B P Adarkar 

In the light of the Bhagavadgtin, the interpretation of the compound 
m line 1 dissohed as ^ y rttp’ip' itm 

would appear to be neither unnatural nor unacceptable 
In fact the philosophy accepted by the epic ( Mahlibhrirata ) would seem 
to recommend this interpretation more than any other 

The interpretation proposed here is 

‘After havmg just (e\a) meditated on > 011 , whose form {nu'irti) has 
arisen (sambhuto) out of a disturbance {k^^obha) which has been effected 
{krta) [by you] [disturbance of the Prakrtij with the great (aurti) Mnal 
[ principle ]( 1 e Cosmic Intelligence) at its commencement (ur// )[ /IhrtmArW 
etc cormng later], [sou] who are possessed of the [three] constituent* 
(guita), [you] who are the cause (hetu) of the nsc( i/r/airr, i c creation) 
destruction (tiah) and maintenance ( sihrnin ) of the creatures ( prajd ), [ yo“ 
who are unborn, immortal and inconceivable, [ a person ] docs not bccom< 
unhappy (duhklu) in the world, how again (pimah) [would he be so], < 
shming one (deva)' on having veen you?" 


8 THE POETICAL WORKS OF SOMANAATHA, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE RAGAVIBODHA (A D 1609) 

P K Code, M A , 


The Rdgavibodha, the standard work on Carnatic music was corapo 
by Somanatha m A D 1609 Evidence is recorded m the present pa 
to prove that this author composed some minor Poetical worksalso' 
Jaumah AnyokUmuktdmh and others The view of certain editors of 

fXce t '^"^hra IS not supported by, 

identified ^ ^^f^^dlagrania or Jalagrdma which needs to 
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qcs^fir 

«fV gsfk fmr w, t^o iTo, snrriPT 

3rr<7t^ ^ i ^ 

^rl^^^rn: sfk ^ fw w t • ^ 

^rf^m 'rkrfw^ waff^ Brrg q rRq^ srl?: 

!Tr^Rt^ ferr Jr^rr | i ^ =w^l' sfh: 

^?ynTT ark ark 1 1 

^ fV W STf?: vrl k§TJTT w t sar^^pTk 

arpamr ^ikari^+V s^rw Rk aflfk aarrwk^ft^ 

an^ir krr aifr^ 1 1 w 1^ ^rrak ^rkt ark srkk Rr%T 

siw^nTT ^ kr f i sr^ ^'e^^rkV 

JTkr^'TT^ ?rkk w ’kkt ^sit wm atfl i 

51^1 wk^RT ^fr^or ark fkR^jRr fwr - krs^r^anwwt 
qr kqiRTq^ wnn- ^ t| t afk ^fHw qr?: ^ | k ^ ^pt-^ grrr 
amk ^ ¥iwkt, ?rT^rjft ark fkwck rrtlrqTkr ifHw aqrwm^ fi- 
Mr-tfl wq' ark qjfwkr ar^kar f ar^rr rrakr ^ ^ f k #kFr ?RirRr^ ^ 
•<i'Cdq5i 3ik RPTq'anfkr ^ rr^KTr t i 


10 THE STORY OF KING VASU IN THE INDIAN NITERATURE 

Dr F R Hamm 

In the MahabhSrata, the Puranas, one Jataka and a number of Jama 
texts we possess a naration of the king Vasu usually with some cognomen 
mdicatmg his abihty to go in the air In all sources his love for the truth 
has been stressed By consciously uttering of a he he not only loses his 
characteristic gift but smks into the hell So far all three traditions agree 
In the Brahmanical and Jama tradition the opportunity for his being is 
that he is to decide whether the original meaning of the sacrifice is either 
ammals or grams All books state, that offering of seeds had been the 
first kind of sacrifice So they discredit the animal sacrifice by stating 
that it originated from a he 
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In several pointc tlie Brahm and tlic Jninn texts di'^agrcc In points 
of smaller details also the dificrent Jama books anionp llrcniscUcs hasc 
various statements and partly additions 

As to the origin of the legend it appears probable (hat some non-ortho- 
doxical religious community gave briUi to it in order to remove bloody 
sacrifices Whether this was a Hindu or perhaps .1 Jaim community, is 
difficult to decide, as the texts do not give any indication 




11 METHOD OF WRITING IN THE MEDIEVAL INDIA 
AS REFLECTED IN THE NAISVDHlYACARlTA 

Anmoday N Jam, M A , KnunUnha 

The Naisadhryacanta of Sriharia (latter half of the twelfth century) 
gives us mteresting information regarding the materials and methods of 
wntmg in the Medieval India 


materials the poet mentions ‘patro ’ or leaf (X 83, 
f f 119), black slate (XIX 61 ), black- 

X?!? or chalk-stick (X 87, XII 9, XVI 101, 

™ IV <56), rccd-pen 

L i r ’ or a golden pen (X 87) etc Kfiyastha is 

spoken of as a scribe ( XIV 66 ) 

the outer^iTmr^X infolding of 

dot above the evil w ^ ^ 'Anus^a^a' was marked by a circular 

«du?da« s?Uah "'““'a™ round a 

redundant syUable to show that it is cancelled {I 14) Two vertical lines 
were drawn after the first h^ir v luo vertical iinco 

rr.:^srher-^ - - - 

syUable k,,n' (n) ,0 sng'gesTthrenT"'” Ndgar. 

whicriaf ™Zn:rrwL?,'n?''r°‘; 

Mss (,) but as ^ as is clear fronr 1 Z^ l'x 86 
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Mr. R V Knshnamapharya in his Sansknt introduction to the 
Vanivilas edition of the PSrvatr-Parmaya says that the author of the 
PKrvall-Panijaya was not the celebrated Baija of Ksdambarl and Harsacanta 
fame, but one V5manabhatta-Bana who lived m the 15th Century A D 
Mr Krishnamacharya admits that certain passages m the Parvati-Parnjaya 
and the Harsacanta arc quite similar and that the expressions like 

feflyiV' are m Kadambarl style of BSija but 
his mam argument is that in no works on Alanikara or dramaturgy or 
anthologies is to be found a single quotation from the Parvatl-Pariijaya 
He also says that there is no or m the drama and that 

the whole work is a very insipid production 

We are unable to agree with the above view It is well known that the 
non-mcntion«arguracnt is the weakest and no valid conclusion can be drawn 
from It alone The BhattabSna of the 15th Century has always styled 
himself Vumanabhattabaija which Bsqa of KSdambarl was not The drama 
again is not a slavish imitation of Kslidssa’s plot but shows in our 
opinion an inventive genius and contains many a beautiful poetic idea In 
any case the drama is not a third-rate production and may well have been 
an early work of the older BUna 


13 THE DRAMATIC TERMS — 

1 Praves'aka and Viskambhaka 2. Janantikam and Apavantam 

R D Karmarkar 

It IS generally assumed that the difference between Pravesaka and 
Viskambhaka is that m the former, characters speaking Prakrit take part, 
while in the latter, characters speaking Sansknt take part Later wnters on 
dramaturgy hke Dhananjaya and VisvanStha make this distinction quite clear, 
but from the N5tyas5stra, it appears that there is no foundation for the 
above view Bharata in fact defines Prevesaka as ' PanjanakathSnubandhah ’ 
and makes no menUon of the language in which the characters speak 
According to Bharata it appears that it is not the language spoken but the 
status of the characters that decided whether the prelude is Pravesaka or 

S-5 
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Viskambhaka Thus the prelude to Act III of Siluntnl.i where the pupil 
speaking Sanskrit takes part is really a Prasesakn and not Vijkambhala 
as IS wrongly found stated in some editions Similarly, the prelude to 
Sakuntala, Aet IV, where Anasilyii and Priyannadfi take part is rcallj a 
Viskambhaka even though the two ladies speak Pral rit 


Both JanSntikara and Apavfiritam arc translated as * aside ' and the 
distinction between the two is said to be the manner in which the commu- 
nication is made. Thus for Apavaritam a character makes its communication 
ParSvrtya’ while for JanSntikam a character speaks, excluding other 
characters W'lth the sign of ‘ Tripatrikakarcna ' But this docs not gwe the 
complete picture of the two stage-directions The chief point is the ‘ Anvo- 
nyamantraija' which means that in the ease of Jan'inlilam one character 
ought to address another by mine and the other also has to address the 
first by name, while in (he case of Apavliritam only one character by turning 
away from another character intends that the latter should not hear of 

w- at IS said In the light of this, the stagc-dircctions in most of the 
editions will have to be changed 


u JAGANNATHA-PANDITA a RAGHUNATHA.PANDITA 
IMPORT^CEOFTHE LATTER IN FIXING THE ORIGINAL 
fadings of the FORMER’S GANGALAHARl 

Sadasfiiva L Katre, M A 

in M™roTlTgTMi2‘p''‘,° metrical renden 

of til. Mar:l: rSIit IS pa r*'" 

with Raghun&tha-Pandua Manoh ^ Probability is idenur 

vifen, Of the SansTril wLks IW; 

and Ckmdmtmmh, and also with”’ib yTtlasMImnlammit 

composed the ttrk rvclTkaolf Raglmnatha-Pand.ta wl 

Gajendraniok^ and Ramadasavarmna Poems Damyantisvavamvai 

at Verses 1, 3, 4^ 1^0^ ’ 27^4 8^ 50^1° d ^^^dings occurrn 

0 the Sansknt Gangalahan are* then d current printed versK 

genuine ongmal readings at those nia it is shown how t] 

by Raghava’s Marathi tendering Z T “““Ry =>“<1 bappily restori 

cottobotated by some old MSS of V e are ali 

the Sanskrit Gougahhar, gathered I 
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the water of this paper, the importance of Rgghava m the task of fixing 
the original textual apparatus of the hymn, it is shown, is greater than that 
of the author of any of its known Sanskrit commentaries and vernacular 
renderings, all belonging to considerably later dates 


15. THE DHANURVEDA AND ITS CONTRIBUTION 
TO LEXICOGRAPHY 

Dr E D Kitlkarm 

Every Veda has some Upaveda attached to it Dhanurveda, the science 
of bow, IS regarded as an offshoot of the Yajurveda The bow and arrow 
were the chief weapons used in Vedic and Epic Wars Naturally different 
works on archery were composed Dhanurveda of Vasistha is considered as 
the first work of Us type on this science It was then followed by the 
works of Visvamitra, Jamadagnya, BharadvSja, Ausanas and VaisampSyana 
SSrngadhara is said to have compiled his work on archery in 1363 A D 

The Works extant on Archery are 

(1) Dhanurvedasamhita of Vasistha, 

(2) Dhanurveda of VisvSmitra, 

(3) Dhanurveda attributed to siva, 

(4) Dhanurveda alias VrracintSmaiji of S^Sragadhara, 

(5) Dhanurvedaprakarapa ahas Viresvarlyam of Vikramaditya, 

(6) Kodandamapdana of Maijdana Sutradhara, 

(7) Kodapdasastra of Dilrpabh\ibhrt 

Other Works on Dhanurveda mentioned in literature and Fragments 
on archery found in literature are also enumerated 

On comparing the Texts of Vasi$tha, Visvamitra and S'amgadhara, we 
clearly notice that all the three had drawn upon one and the same earlier 
source The same is true to a lesser degree in the case of other works on 
archery 

From Lexicographical pomt of view also the works on archery are 
very valuable, as they are replete with technical terms with their defini- 
tions and explanations eg pataka, padmamu^i, simhakartn, nunan kaka- 
tufidi all — referrmg to the position of the hand or the fingers m shooting 
off an arrow 
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In addition to this, we have noticed n number of vocables not found 
in any of the published Dictionaries 

Hence the importance of editing those tests. The writer of the present 
paper proposes to bring out an edition of the Dhanurvedasamgraha under 
the Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexicography Series of tlic Dcccan College ost- 
graduate and Research Institute, Poona 


16 PRASTAVAMDKTAVALI 
Its analysis and probable date 
Dr E D Kulkarni 

Prast5vamukt5vah is a rare anthology of Sanskrit verses U is extant 
m a single and fairly old manusenpt available in the Shrotnya collection 
of Mss deposited at the Deccan Collage Post-graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona 

It IS of the size of 9 2" x 4 5“ It consists of 143 folios, the Grsl folio 
IS unfortunately missing Each page contains 7-8 lines, each line containing 
24-27 letters on an average It has about 1200 verses 

The detailed contents of the work are given in the present paper 

Very few authors are mentioned, e g Dandin Bhojadeva, MahSdeva, 
S&mgadhara, etc 

Many verses can be traced m other printed anthologies, yet there are 
a good many verses which cannot be traced in them 

No information about the compiler of the present anthology can be 
obtained from the Ms The Ms. gives only the name of the scribe The colophon 
runs as ^oWovJs- hkhapitam Bamakr^iabhaiiem, likhitam Madhavakayasthena 
The Ms IS dated as Samvat 1657 (= A. D 1600) It must, therefore, have 
been compiled between 1400 A D and 1600 A D 

The Ms IS important also from the point of view of its giving differ- 
ent versions of the verses and givmg some important variants of the words 
m the verses 


Hence the importance of editing this anthology 
prepared by the writer of the present paper 


The press-copy is being 
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17. SADHARMYA AND SADES'YA 
V M Kulkantt, M A , Ph J) , 

Among the sadrsya-mnlakd alamkaras UpamS is very prominent 
From a comparison of the definitions of UpamS, given by the AlamkSrikas, 
it IS clear that they treat sadrsya, ,s5dharmya and samya as synonyms 
Two modern scholars, however, hold that sadrsya and sSdharmya are 
padSrthantaras, whereas Neo-Naiyayikas do not admit the existence of 
sadharmya-sadrsya apart from the sSdharaija-dharma. The three different 
Views about the nature of sadrsya and '5dharmya are set forth 

The view of the two modern interpreters is that sadhara^ia-dharma, 
sadharmya and sadrsya are different from one another The relation or 
connection of upamana and upameya with the sadh5raija-dharma is 
Sadharmya and this sadharmya leads to s£drsya In other words, the 
sambandha between sadrsya and sSdharmya is that of prayojya and prayojaka 

The traditional view of the ^lamkarikas is that sSdrsya, sSmya and 
sadharmya are identical It is the relation that exists between upamana 
and upameya on account 'of a property common to them both The 
relation between ssdrsya (or sadharmya) and samana-ssdbarana-dharma 
IS that of prayojya-prayojaka 

The views of the modern Naiysyikas is that sSdrsya and sSdharmya 
are identical and they are of the nature of sarnSna-sEdliSrapa-dharma Thus 
they do not admit any padSrtbSntara over the bead of ssdhSra^ia-dharma 
(The Ancient NaiySyikas' position in this regard looks favourable to the 
A-lamkririkas ) This view of the Neo-NaiySyikas is set aide, in spite of its 
being logical, for practical considerations 

The modern interpreters agree with ^lamkankas that sSdrsya is a 
padarthantara from sarnSna-dharma But they hold that sadrsya and 
SSdharmya are, inter se, distinct This view, which they endeavour to support 
with Mamraata’s Ksvya-prakasa has to be rejected for many compelling 
reasons, such as^lhe usage of the best Alamkarikas, their interpretation of 
Sadharmya reduces that sambandha to samavSya sambandha, the meamngs 
of yathS etc according to PSpini, Amara, Bhamaha, are sadrsya and not 
SSdharmya, that Mammata uses the words as synonyms, is demonstrated 
quoting his passages, the distinction of S'rautt and ArthI upama is satis- 
factorily explained, ‘NSgesa’s self-contradiction in regard to this point is 
clearly shown Then in regard to ArthI Taddhitaga two examples are dis- 
cussed, one given by Udyota, and another by VisvanStha and it is suggested 
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18 THE YOGA-VASISTHA AND THE U AM ^ 

Dr M G MomKar, M A , Ph P 

Cantos 6-10 of the Yauagya-prakarana of the Yoga-Vast ;ht borro.'. 
much from the WSlmlki Raraayana, B&la-kauda, Cantos lS-22 (Ntmui- 
sagara edition) The paper tries to find out the extent of th<.>c borrouing. 
as well as the recension of the RSmayana followed by the author of the 
Yoga-VSsistba The conclusion is that the Yoga-Vasi'^iha follous the 
Kashmir! recension and this suggests that Kashmir is the home of the worl 


19 BHAYABTHUTI-HiS MIND K ART 
Dr H R Misbra, M A, D Ltd 

Bhavabhuh &- his Age 
(a) Bhavabhuti 

His name -Parentage -Place of birth -Date -Childhood -Heritage K 
family traditions - Discipleship - Contemporaries - Patrona gc - Prcccpiorship, 
etc 


(b) His Age 

General atmosphere -TradiUons- Characteristics of the age -Manners, 
customs and conventions -Ho aid blood philosphy of the time -Buddhism 
and Jainism waning -Supernatural element overwhelming but ultimately 
overpowered -Conception of drama different from his -Actors freely 
mixing m society, etc 


, Growth of His Mmd & Art 

( a ) Growth of His Mmd 

His educauon m different branches of learning - Command over the 
Language - Scholarship - Genius lync rather than dramatic -Styles -Use ol 
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ds suggestive, Jugh-sounding and onomatopoetic - Mastery of express- 
- No humour but dramatic irony- Like for special authors & dislike 
others - Senous attitude of miqd hence no scope for comic except in 
‘ar as appronate and needed, etc 

( b ) Growth of his Art 

Master of Sikhanql metre - Neglected classics drawn upon freely m 
tter of ideas, words & situations- Abounding in sentiments -Taking the 
3le span of human life as Canvas - Sustained efforts to depict human 
in full span spread over plays but maintaining continuity - Depiction 
sublime and terrible aspects of nature - Power of developing a sentiment 
>ve ) m illustration of a set of particular tenets - Description of beasts 
th human sentiments superimposed - Personification of inanimate objects 
leahstic tendencies culminatmg in umque ideals -No place for the 
dusaka, etc 


His Plays 

Plays in illustration of the growth of human life from mfancy to its 
.st stage, relationship of Husband and Wife glorified - Intended to bndge 
ver communal diflferences - Meant to be staged on special occasions - Order 
f their Composition 


Part A 

(a) Mahaviracharita (b) MalaUmadhava & (c) Uttarargmacharita The 
a) and the (c) — Nafaka, the (b) — Prakarapa 

Plots - Sources, modification, innovation 
Sub -plot — long or short — kinds 
Five stages — Five junctures 

Division of plot into (i) portions to be indicated through prescribed 
ways, and 

(ii) portions to be seen and heard 

(a) meant to be heard by all, 

(b) meant to be heard by the lunitedfew through prescnbed ways, 
& (c) meant to be heard by the self only 

2 Heroes & Heroines — Their satellites — Their rivals — Their qualities — 
Special kmds — Behaviour and conduct through prescnbed ways — 
Appropnate Languages, Dialects and addresses — Idealistic tendencies 
in the delineation 
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3 Senlimcnls — Predominanl — Subordinate - llnals and llicir rccon 
cihalion — Predominant Scnlimcnl —Tin. Iinul cfTt-cl 

Parl-H 

Influence of predecessors on his play*; 

(a) Influence of the Abhi'^cka and the II ilncliarita on the 
Mahavlracharila 

(b) The fourth act of the Vilvraniorvasl>a influenced the ninth act of 
the MRlatlmridhava 

(c) Influence of Kalidfisa’s Meghduta on the M.datlm idha\a 

(d) Rama’s meeting his sons and wife in the hermitage shows Hie 
influence of Krdidfisa’s AbhijiTnna — 5rrikuntala 

Adaptability of the plays to the Stage. 

Action impeded — Long speeches — Other diversions marring Unity — 
More poems than plays 

Conclusion — General Appraisal 


20 A GLIMPSE INTO THE KAS'AKRTSNA SCHOOL 
OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

G B Palsule 


References to the hitherto unavailable grammar of KaJalrlsna — Recent 
discovery of a dbatupEtha of the Kjsakrtsna school ,n Kannada characlcrs- 

KntZl nosfpf ‘““a “ *^°“eh this dhStupT(ha- 

KSsakrtsna, post-PSnmian, and not pre-Pamman as generally supposed 

A comparison of the technical termc u , 

of Parnm-Compaitson of the techmqurm pa f 

that by Pamm-A snmlar companson bettvefu T-' I Md 

and Katantra on the o,her-A J,ues beta ' ™ 

umuies between Kasakrtsna and Katantra 

Treatises accessory to 
Its Unadistitras 


the Kasakrtsna grammar — quotaUons 


fror 


Conclusion 
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21. CONSTRUCTIVE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
SIMILES IN MANUSMRH 

M D Paredkar 

A study of the similes in Manusmrti is very mterestmg from the point 
of ^^ew of their construction and expression. A cursory glance at these 
similes acquaints the readers with many salient features. 

Thus the word expressive of the common property or the sSdharapa 
dharma is generally mentioned twice when the Upama is expressed with 
the help of tw’o sentences. 

The ^^ords expressive of Uparog are generally Yathg, Tatha and iva 

Disagreement in number or gender or m both is very common. 
Disagreement in case is not conspicuous by its absence 

Sometimes the Upamgna is conditioned by a restrictive adjective in 
order to bnng it in correspondence with the Upameya Sometimes the 
restnctive words used with the Upamana suggest a corresponding restnction 
in the Upameya 

In 38 Upamgs double Upamana is present Six Upamgi contain tnple 
Upamana Malopama contains both namely the double and the tnple 
Upamana In LuptopamSs dharmaluptg Upamas are most common and 
generally the dharmas that are lupta are pgpgvahatva or puijyavahatva 
There is only one instance of vgdiluptg Upama Tnluptg Upamas occur 
in expressions like bakavrtti ^(rV-30), bakavratika (IV-192) and baidgl- 
vratika (IV-30, 192 and 195) Only two Upamas are based on vaidhannya 
Some Upamgs, however, are expressed in a totally irregular way and each 
of these deserves special mention 


22. AMARAKOS'ATIKA— BUDHAMANOHARA OF 
MAHADEVA ’STIDANTIN 
( Latter half of the 17th Century AD) 

M M Patkar 

The Amarakosa attnbuted to Amarsimha is the most widely studied 
lexicon among the students of Sansknt literature and owing to its mde 
populanty had the privilege of bemg commented upon by a large number 
S-6 
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of commentators and so far not less than sixty commentaries, both in 
Sanskrit and different Indian languages, have been recorded m various 
catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts Of this large number only a few ha\c 
been printed and many are still extant only in manuscript form The present 
paper deals with one of such commenlancs on the Amorokoh which arc 
presers^ed only m manusenpts aad deserve to be published. 

The Biidliaimnohara, which is the name of the commentary, uas written 
by Mahadeva Vedantin who flourished in the latter half of the sevententh 
century, as will be seen from the date of composition of his commentary 
on the Vis^nisahasraiiama, which he is said to have composed in A. D 
1694 He calls himself a disciple of Swami Svayaniprak^allrlha, a reputed 
samnyasin and author of several works on the VedSnta philosophy. Like his 
gum Mahadeva Tedantin also seems to be a keen student of the "Vedanta 
philosophy and is said to have wntlen the following works.- (i) TatUa- 
candnka, (u) Tu/tianiisand/iSna and its commentary', ( in ) Vi^misahasronatua^ 
iila, (iv) Savikftyasn{ra\rtli, (v) Satjikh)apra\ncan(nrii}snra and (\0 
Amarakosanka, called Budhamanoharn, which forms the subject of the 
present paper 

The commentary is exbaushve and quotes a large number of authorities 
besides discussing vanous readings, the interpolations, the grammatical rules 
and so on It is particularly useful to the student of Sanskrit lexicography 
because of its numerous references to and citations from the lost lexicons 
of VySdik Katya, Rabhasa, Rantideva and others It also copiously refers 
to the extant Sanskrit lexicons' and a large number of texts from different 
branches of Sanskrit literature 


23 THE NATAKALAKSANARAITSAKOS'A OF SAGARANANDIN 

Dr V Raghavan 

In the above-mentioned work edited from a smgle ms which was not 
free from numerous mistakes, a larger number of emendations, and several 
other cntical observations were offered in a paper of the above title at the 
last Lucknow session of this Conference 

In this paper further scrutmy of the text is pursued and more emenda- 
tions and corrections are offered 
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24. NAGANANDAMA : HINDU -BUDDHIST PLAY 
F G Rahurkar, M A 

The story of Naganandam differs obviously from the general run of 
the Indian dramas So some critics think that the drama bears a Buddhistic 
stamp The others say that there is no Buddhistic stamp at all and that 
the play is Hindu m its outlook The paper tries to find 'out corrobora- 
tive evidence from the text of the drama to establish that both these views 
are wrong and that the drama seems to illustrate the Aryan life of the 
country, as finally cast m the Buddhist mould and to enforce the moral 
ideal of Buddhism in conformity with Aryan ideas A study of the struc- 
tural arrangement, its plot, its mcidents, dramatis personal, the sentiment 
depicted, the Nandi and the denouement is presented to establish the 
above view 


25. TERMS OF ADDRESS TO MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 
ANUS'ASANAPARVAN OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Upendraray J Sandesara 

In this paper I have collected in an alphabetical order the general 
terms of address to men and women m the Amisasamparvan of the Maha- 
bharata This list does not include the terms of address to Gods, Asuras, 
Nagas, Rivers, Cows, etc , but addresses to persons hke Krsija and Uma 
are included therem, because Krspa is descnbed as (16-74) and 

Um5 as JTniOTiii ( 141-44 ) Moreover, ah address in the plural form is not 
included, if the same word is available m singular The form m plural is 
taken only if the word has not occurred m singular, e g ( 139-41 ) 

This IS an index of general terms of address, and hence the terms of 
address to an individual (eg JtPW, etc ) 

or those pertaining to a dynasty or a clan (eg 

etc ) are not taken But terms derived From one's 
caste are taken (eg etc ) 

The references in this mdex are to the edition of the Chitrashala 
Press, Poona. The references are to the Adhyayas and verses, respectively 
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26. SOME PROBLEMS OF AESTHETICS 


Dr P S Sastn, M A , M Lift , Ph D 

A philosophical investigation of the problems of Indian Aesthetics is a 
necessity, if we want to ascertain the value of the various theoncs and 
doctnnes accepted and advocated by our aestheticians 


Our works on poetics are pnmarily mtended to deal with the specific 
forms and features of the beautiful (Kuntaka, I 2) The unity of the 
form and the content is the first major problem that was faced by the 
aestheticians. And some astute thinkers recognised the pnncipal that 
Beauty is integral to the given situation or expression The beautiful embodied 
in the aesthetic presentation is similar to the self-hmitation of the supreme 
consciousness ( PaScadasI, Citradlpa prakaraija ) In this light we have six 
canons of art given in JayamangalS and also in the Chinese and Japanese 
Pamting 


The beautiful is taken by the Indian aestheticians to be that which tlv 
precise constructive imagination of the artist apprehends It is always ob 
jective and impersonal (Kumarasambhava, I 32) Here we have a problen 
bearing upon the relation of the parts to the whole This leads to a dia 
lectic of the Beautiful which has been examined by our poets and thinker: 
(S'Skuntalam, H 10). 


The expenence of the Beautiful involves a profound mtellectual content 
This content is beyond the categones The aim of Art is to reahse thi: 
content in and as the indmdual This question leads to the relation betwcei 
the genius and the culture of the poet This again involves the relatioi 
betweea the poetic and the empincal worlds. Indian aestheticians half 
mostiy rejected the relation of imitation that is said to subsist betwcei 
The poet has a vision ofreahty like the true philosopher 
but he differs from the latter in embodying it m a sensuous form 

T'^^tion What is r 

enuL ^ ‘^^^tive and the 

fnl? ^ ^ pMosophie treatment of poetry while the 

I philosophic treatment of the 

cntical is the exclusive prerogative of aesthetics 
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27. ROLE OF ADBHUTA RASA IN DRAMA 
Prof. Rmnendra Ktmtar Sen, M A , LL, B 

I Bharata gives to adbhuta a prominent place in his Rasa - Scheme 
His reqmrement is that drama should always end on an adbhuta note 

Why? In Drama we should have a larger vision of life -above the 
level of common existence 

II But adbhuta can come (a) only as a pendent to Vlra, or (2) as a 
pendent to S'rngara 

III Adbhuta Rasa cannot be worked out as a sustained effort This would 
destroy the make-belief, which constitutes poetic faith It can come 
only as a flash its very limited range m drama 

Failure of such works as Ascharya-CudSmani or Adbhuta-Darpana 

IV Its place m Ksvya and Rupaka Its proper place is in poetry 
Bharata writes in Chap 18, S'! 12 ( G O S ) 

The implication is obviously that not all Rasas are to be fully 
developed but all these are only attempted in Rupakas. 

V Certain VyabhicfaSribhavas go with certain Rasas It may be noted 
that the VyabhichgribhSvas of Adbhuta are either borrowed from the 
Sattvika list, or are only VyabbichSnbhSvas of other Rasas 


28 SUB-PLOT IN SANSKRIT DRAMA 
Prof Ramedra Kumar Sen, M A , LL B 

I Different kinds of Sub-Plots in Sansknt Drama — PrSsangtka, Pataka, 
Prakarl 

II Sub-Plot IS not associated with Rasa in any way m Sansknt Drama 
Lack of any guiding and ammatmg motive in the development of 
Sub-Plot, as we find m European Theory 
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m Guiding principle in the use of Sub-plot in European Theory Uni- 
versality of effect 

IV Sanskrit writers did not leave the question of Universality of cITccl to 
such an accident as subplot 

V Mam plot aU important — Sandhyangas and Vyabhichanbhavas Sub- 
plot far less important from the standpoint of Rasa 

VI lu and srRfJra and complex Plot 


29 KALIDASA’S VIKRAMORVASIYAM-A HISTORICAL DRAMA’ 

* 

Rafilal Afohatilal Trivedis 


Alliance of History and Poeliy — Historicity of 
Gnpta -he title etc -The recent researches on 

Mahendra and tire — IdenttficaUon of 

to surrender Ih ®*“’“™'<=''I — Mahendra’s tendency 

Xa’s vlp^ous arl^^c ^ of RAnta- 

Mahendra — The onein t m ' "“'“■'o noticeable in the character of 
Bharat?s curs? and Zn f 'Obltma*'" - the tnc.dent of 

the innovation of the Pott- Some'°'i Puraravas-tliis 
the period of UrvasT’s nh f ! ^“terrogations about VidySdharadarika 
-gnLnt of UrvalL a 

final umon of Urvasr anH p ' 

gem -all pointers to the discovery of Sangamaniya 

-Marriage of Urvasl with Pn^ats'^as of'^nS^'T'^ '“n" ’ 

challenged’ -Incident of the ™it,Z. Diruvadevl with Chandragnpta 
arrow of Knmsra — Acquistion of „ "^‘“8 “ff the jewel pierced by the 
blessings of Mahendra _ Genealogy ofThrG;p.t“' ~ 
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•TTTnT’WTf^ SfT^l^TT 


f^rfcp- 1 w 

^ TT^ ipET ^ 1 ' sR^mr# ?nT% ^ ^gRr ^ 

Fif^ofr^ 1 y-^ttir^ ^ ^p!Rr '^q^riRfr ^ n^*'Hiun 

=^[^ 4)riRRc(T r ^ 1 


SRT, aTTTT^q- ^Rnrf^WrnRTq- ^rf%^RlT ^TRrr w 

JTRT 1 imTRnWRiWTRff^ ^ arf^ g;fWRT- 

wpR^t^ 3TF<RFiPf 1 tr^ ^ ‘ =^5fr TmpFwr’ 

3TRT ^R^TWtriT ?TRf ^dliRrd I 


31 RAGHUPATI UPADHYAYA • fflS IDENTITY AND CONTRIBUTION 
Dr H Vedantasastn, M A , D Phil 

Full many a gem of the purest ray serene 
Dark unfathomed caves of the ocean bear — 
and buned in oblivion lies a set of scholars, one of whom is Raghupati 
Upadhyaya, the brilliant product of Maithil culture 

Son of Ruchi Datta, the author of Maijiprakasa and other works of 
the Navya Nyaya school, that originated in Mithila with Gangesa Upa- 
dhyaya Raghupati flourished in the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century 
which witnessed the religious activities of Sree Madhavendra Pun the world 
teacher, and the birth of Lord S'ree Chaitanya his grand disciple who 
subsequently became the accredited deity of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism 

With Khantar Misra, the father of MSdhava Misra, the author of 
Alokadlpika, he studied Nyaya, and himself composed Anumana-maiji- 
Parlksa and Aloka-sara, in which he has paid his respects to Raghunatha 
S'lromapi In 1583 he was the leader of the Maithil scholars at Banaras 

But his heart did not remain satisfied vnth the dry Logic Having 
drawn his inspiration from and probably being initiated by the celebrated 
Madhaverdra Pun, the accredited founder of the Bengal school of Vaisijavism 
he trod the path of mysticism He composed a work on the “ Lila of 
Krishna, ” which has not been yet traced to 
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SECTION IV ISLAMIC CULTURE 


1 HAZRAT AHMAD CHIRMPOSH 
A I4TH CENTURY SUFI SAINT-POET OF BIHAR 
Syed Hasan Askan 

One of the distingiushed mystic saints of Bihar who flounshed in the 
14th Century but is still looked up with the greatest veneration by his 
numerous followers and continues to hold the interest and allegiance of a 
considerable number of people including the educated classes was H Ahmad 
Chirmposh of Ambair in Bihar-Shanf He was a devoutly attracted mystic 
and also a poet who belonged to the ‘Wujudia’ School and Suharwardia 
Order of Sufism and died in A H 776 (AD 1374), six years before the 
death of his more famous cousin, the renowned mystic samt and scholar, H 
Sharafu-d-Din Yahya Manen The towenng personahty of the latter has eclipsed 
that of the former and a mass of legend has gathered around him with the 
result that the mystic and poet in him have become shrouded in obscurity 
The paper represents, perhaps, the first attempt to present the facts of his 
hfe and give some ideas of his thoughts, outlook, and teachings on the basis 
of his own vTitings and utterances and those of his immediate disciple, 
‘Alau-d-in ‘Ah bin Ibrahim Sufi References and bnef notices in the works 
of contemporanes and those near in time have also been exammed and 
utihsed The substantial Diwan of poetry of H Ahmad Chirmposh, 
lithographed at Cawnpore (1898) and Lucknow (1924), and wrongly 
ascnbed to a well-known 12th century saint-poet, Sh Ahmad Jsm 
Zmdapil has been carefully examined m the hght of 5 other manuscnpt 
copies, the oldest being that of Phulwari KfaanqSh, dated 1085 The 
catalogue of the O P L , Patna has also mistaken H Ahmad JSm for 
H Ahmed Chirmposh of Bihar While noticing the Diwan special attention 
has been drawn in the paper to the traces of Indianness, latitudinanan 
and liberal outlook, and the famihanty of the saint of Ambair with the 
language and ideas of the Hindus It has been also shown that despite the 
strong pantheistic tendencies the Saint of Ambair was firm in his orthodoxy 
Some remarks have been offered regardmg the contents and the style and 
other peculianties of the poetical effusions of the mystic Saint of Ambair 
The paper concludes wth the quotations of a few illustrative poems 
and verses 
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2. CONTRIBUTION OF HYDERABAD (DECCAN) JOWARDS ‘QIR'AT 

Mirza Bisimllah Deg, li A 

The subject is divided into four parts — 

1 Its definition & short survey, how it was preserved and handed 
down from generation to generation, describing some interesting anecdotes 

2 How It reached us -means and sources -the ways adopted by the 
enthusiastic scholars to make it full -proof 

3 The indifference exercised towards it during the last century and 
Its reasons 

4 Its present position sub -divided again into following headings — 

(a) Individual efforts of Indian scholars to popularize it 

(b) How far educational Institutions of India have contributed 
towards its popularity 

(c) Individual efforts of the scholars of Hyderabad (Deccan) to 
lend a helping hand 

• ( *^ ) Foreign scholars who came and sojourned in Hyderabad, 

helping to estabhsh its popularity and infusing new life into the scholars 
(e) Short individual life-sketches of important scholars of Hyderabad 
( Orgamzed efforts, now needed, to popularize it, and to spread 
It in the Educational Institutions 

( g ) A hst of books, written by the scholars of Hyderabad on 
this subject 


3 THE SHIKASTAH SCRIPT AND THE MODI SCRIPT 


Dr C R Naik, M A , B. T , Ph 


D 


tv, Shikastah became conducive to the idea of evoliang 

« not well-grounded because 

fccor*nr f MOJ., 

15th an/ “Toborated by the Mod, MSS of the 14th, 

15th and 16th centuries, was evolved ,n the 13th century Also there is no 
evidence for ascnbmg the ongm of the Shikastah to the Mod, 

rapidity in administrative matters and 

Xr m /r '=«'■ tndependenlly of each 

to .h“ f ■“ «<* “ India The fad 

that the names are synonymous, ,s only by comcidenee 


SECTION V ARABIC AND PERSIAN SECTION 


1 V UNIQUE ARABIC MS ON PHYSIOGNOMY 
M A Mwd Khan, A , Ph D , D LUt 

While there is a \ast hieraturc on Physiognomy m the West, a detailed 
hisloiy' of the study of Physiognomy among the Arabs does not exist. 
Sporadic attempts on the compilation of this branch of learning have been 
made by Arabic scholars This paper, therefore, aims at taking stock of all 
that is wntten on or about the science of Physiognomy with special refer- 
ence to the MS under consideration 

The Arabic words for Physiognomy are al-Firasa and al-Qiyafa The 
origin of these words is traced in early Arabic prose and poetry, which 
dates back to the 6th century A D The paper then gives an account of 
the development of this science among the Arabs and the influence of the 
great authors such as Aristotle and Phelemon on the Arab waters. This 
study covers a vast field ranging from Ibn Ragel, Averrose, Avicenna 
and Razes It has also taken into consideration even those litterateurs 
who have referred to it in their literary works The paper then deals 
with the descnption and the authorship of the MS Kitabu-l-Firasa 
which has become a matter of controversy While the bibhographers asenbe 
the work to Ibn Sina (Avicenna), the available MSS of Kitab-ul-Firasa are 
reticent about it On the basis of external and internal evidences it is 
proved that the w'ork under reference does not belong to Ibn Sma It is 
most prabably a result of the labours of Imam Fakhruddin ar-Razi 
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Arabic and Persian Section 

3 INSHA -WRITING AND fflNDU IN^A WRITERS 
Dr. C R Naik, M A, B T., Ph D 

In Gujarat, many Hindus, chiefly of the Kayastha, NSgar, Brahma- 
kshatny and BhSrgav Brahmin Communities occupied the post of a Munshi 
and the work that has survived them is not inconsiderable The MSS that 
are met with in different libraries contain copies of the private and official 
letters that they drafted They emulated the style prevalent at the court of 
the Mughals who left a large legacy of tasteless bombast in Persian 

In the language of these Hindu In^a-wnters there is the frequent use 
of Hindi words which often makes the perusal difficult and there is the 
conspicuous tinge of Hinduiyyat in expressions in their pnvate correspondence 
However, the letters incidentally include much valuable data for the 
sociological and political history of Gujarat 



SECTION VI PALI AND BUDDHISM 


1 BUDDHIST SECTS IN CHINA 
Dr Auukul Chandra Banerjee, \f A , LL B , Ph D 


The present paper gives a bnef sur\ey of the Buddhist Sects that 
appeared m China^ utilizing the Chinese te^ts in oiigina! and comparing 
them with their Sanskrit and Tibetan counterparts 

After the parmirvapa of Buddha monks were duided in their inter- 
pretations of the rules of Vinaya This ultimately led to the origin of sects 
The formabon of the Buddhist sects (tsung) m China was not due to the 
result of any differences in mterpretations, but was due rather to emphasis 
on particular tenets led by different teachers Sects were based on celebrated 
norks The different sects with their branches, except a few, that flourished 
in China haie ceased to exist non The following are the various sects with 
thnr subdiwsions (i) Chan-tsung (Dhysna sect) including its fiie sub-sects, 
(d) Tien-tai-tsung, (lu) Luh-tsung (Vina} a sect) (iv) Tsin-thu-tsung (Pure 
and sect), (x) Hua-yen-tsung (Avatamsaka sect), (vj) Fa-cha-tsung 
( Dharmalaksapa sect ), (wi) San-lum-tsung ( Three S^stra sect ), (^ m) Chens- 
shih-tsung (Satj’asiddbi sect) (,x) Chu-she-lsung (Kosasect) and (x) Mi- 
tsung (Secret sect) There were two or three other sects besides the aboie- 
menfioned ones They have not been included here, for they could not 
constitute a sect m the true sense of the term Thev had but few follower:, 
and were shortly absorbed by other contemporary 'sects 


Buddhism, although onginated in India, played a very important role m a 
ItlT^ost ofTu "" few hundred jears of its introduction there Unfortun- 
Iife of China ^ ^ Buddhism a livmg force in the national 

and Tsm-ihu-f Luh-tsung (Vinaja sect), Tien-tai-tsung 

f Dhv-na” Land sect) extant in China, of which Chan-tsung 

(Dhjana sect) occupies a dommant position 

Cultural intercourse between India anri /-u i , , ^ 

>he middle of the Uth centurv A 

W tmeo thenm Chma ft has h„™ o 'S'-”® 

nas, however, practically disappeard from 
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India, the land of its origin Fortunately, it is now showing signs of a 
revival m India The late reverend Tat Hsu started a movement in China 
to resuscitate Buddhism from its state of torpidity Now that India has 
achieved independence, we fervently hope that the bond of fnendship, cul- 
tural relation and the like that existed for centunes together between these 
two countries should be renewed m no time for the good of both the 
countries as also for the benefit of the world 


2. BUDDHIST APPROACH TO THE UNIVERSE 
Buddha Prakash 

The Buddha postulated the universe as something given. He considered 
the enqumes relating to it irrelevant Yet he provided the method and 
laid down the rudiments with which his successors succeeded in developing 
a conspectus of the universe 

The Buddhist view of causation embodied in the conception of 
Pratitya samutpada envisages a chain of cause and effect m which each 
hnk is separately though interdependently arranged There is a “ disconti- 
nuous continuity" in the umverse, a frog-leap rather than a snake -sleek 
According to Abhidharma Kosa of Vasubandhu there are at least two causes 
of an effect This leads to an organic conception of causation 

The nbove concept Of causation leads to the idea of relativity imphcit 
in the theory of STmyata. The relativity of objects makes their forms 
transitory and fluxional In the Abhidharma Kosa such four aspects are 
dealt with (1) Prakar^ika (contmuous), (2) K^amka (momentary), (3) 
Sambandhika (relative) and (4) avasthika (substantive) But as these 
aspects of thmgs exhibit points of similarity inspite of their vanety and 
diversity, there appears a continuity and procession in the process of the 
umverse 

Being is considred separate and independent of consciousness To put 
it in other way, reahty is granted the right to stand in its own capacity 
independently of the thinking mind This is manifest from the conception 
of prescience ( virfj’S ) and nescience (avid) a) which are taken as simply 
two different approaches to reality The vanety and multiplicity of views 
, and approaches are resolved for practical purposes into three (I) abhisam- 
bodhi (the essential nature of reahty standing in its own nght ), {2)ablusama)n 
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(the conceptional duration of reality in the form of thought 'icqucncc), 
(3) desana (the doctrinal description of reality as a law or object) corres 
ponding to these three approaches arc the conceptions of the three Ktiyas 
of the Buddha, ZJ/iarmfl Kaya, Ntrmam Krf\n and Sambhoga Kri)a as Ihcir 
personifications in Mahayana theology 

* 

The modus operandi of the ralationsiiip of mind and matter or cons 
ciousness and being is the formation of the image of the external object on 
the mind (^FraUbJinganwuita ) In the realistic systems of Sautrantika, 
Vaibhasika and Sarvastivada philosophy this image is regarded as the 
mental counter-part of the external object as contacted by the organ of 
sense, whereas in the idealistic systems of Yogach.lra - Vijfianavada philo 
sophy this image is regarded as an ideal creation of the mind from its 
own fancies 

The standpoint of Buddhism is that of the Western Psychologist and 
Western Sociologist of to-day who reduce the inward man to a bundle of 
sensations and an aggregate of electrochemical energies, A bchaviounstic 
view of the mental process is inherent m the door -theory of cognition 
{dvara-Katha) enunciated by Buddhagho^a 

Later day Buddhism gave up the scientific basis by placing conscious- 
ness above being and describing the universe as a reflection of it 


3 THE SANDES’AKATHA 
Devaprasad Giiha M A 


’:^e text under consideration is, as the title suggests, a letter u 
Pah dated in the SSsana Era 2402 corresponding to A D 1589 It wa 
addr«sedtoSmJeyyasBra, Ihe ch.ef of Maing Khme townsb.p m tb 
orthern Shan States of Burma, by a group of Buddhist lay disciples fro» 
^ssakadava (modern Waskaduwa). a small township to the South of Colombo 
ne letter moant to be handed over to Sin - pavara - vijayinantayasa ■ 

pai«ita- mahadhainmarsj5dhir5ja, i e king Mindon. who reigned in Bumii 

uT ° I" « 'he Ceylonese laity of WasU 

duwa, represented by Cornehus de Fonseka. Guijartana and Abhayasekar. 
made an appeal to the Burmese monarch to help the former for compleUol 
the construceton work of a Bnddhrst at Waskaduwa, a worl 

Which was started by them five vesre ^ 

to vnnn, 4 . 1 . years back but could not be fimshed ovvui{ 

to vanons reasons, the most important of which was the Bnaneial difftcultj 
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of ihc organisers The purpose for which the Sanghurama was intended to 
to be built was to put a check to the rapid growth of Chnstianity m 
Ceylon While giving some details about the missionary activities by the 
Christian preachers in the island the letter throws welcome light on the 
cultural relationship between Burma and Ceylon 


4 A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF ABHIDHARMADlPA- 
^^IBHASAPRABHA VRITI 
Padmanabha S Janu, jl/ A, Tnpitakacarya 

This IS one of the many old manuscripts discovered in Tibet by 
Pandit Rahul Sankrtysyana, photographs of which were treasured in the 
Patna Museum 

The mauscript contains a gfh or commentary called The text 

IS called but in two places, viz, at the end of the seventh Adhy£ya 

and the end of the 3rd pada of the eighth AdhySya, it is called 
The commentary seems to be a work by a different person and not by the 
author of the verses 

Unfortunately the manuscript discovered is incomplete. The whole 
book might have contained about 160 leaves of which only 62 leaves are 
found and the rest are missing In these 62 leaves are found 750 verses of 
the onginal text and commentary on the same The onginal text, therefore, 
was of about 2000 verses a major part of which is lost to us 

The text is divided into eight Adhyayas and every chapter has four 
Padas. It seems to follow the pattern of the of m dividing 

the chapters The eight adhySyas deal with the following eight topics — 

(0 (3) (or (^) 

(\3) and (e) 

The text as well as commentary make scores of references to the 
and severely cnticize his views There are a good many bold state- 
ments like The verses of our text 

bear a close word-to-word similarity with the ^R?sis of and our 

tfh in spite of the criticism it directs agamst the bears a still greater 
similanty with the passages of the of fragments of 

which are preserved m the of 

S-8 
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Our text as well as commentarj abound in references to vanou'; 
Vaibhasika schools Many \iews of the qn^'k “^TTfeis and of 

are mentioned The and the \news are criticized 

There are two quotations from giTRSn The text mentions four schooh 
VIZ , and (^ikTOF?). Our text 

belongs to tnlirriix. The ?t% says that the remaining three schools are to 
be classed respectively with the and n - ' qi c ^ii j The views of 

the four great Sarvastivadms, viz , and are mentioned 

The view of is favoured 

The commentar}' abounds in references to the oirgmal w'ords of 
Buddha Many passages from are quoted. There are 33 quotation' 

beginmng with ^ ft; 5Ff^, forty quotations from different Sutras, and sexeral 
references to the dnergent \iews of different Acarj^as 

A very mteresting discussion on the doctrine of Bodhisattva and its 
relation to the is found m the text 

The if% xefers to the Ssnkhya Acar5'as like It also 

refers to m^tTi^iS, »n^Tis and 

The names of the authors of the text and commentary are not found 
m our manuscnpt But from vanous internal evidences and chiefly from a 
companson of our text and tf% xvith the and ^Tpq we are 

e to the conclusion that this must be a work of some orthodox contem- 
porary of Vasubandhu 


tr> account of that (shA?, xvrote a work known as 

direct view s of supports our mtemal evidences which prme 
that our ^TPTwkH IS not other than this so-caUed of 


» the ATTHAKAVAGGA and the THEORY OF SOUL 

S T Kanghe 

In his i^roducUon to the Anhapadasutra (pp 4^5 -j pj-Qf p)j. papa 

».ih the sorf-itmae ' ^ ? “"b ■= conaecuo. 
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In this paper I have dicussed all such passages in the Atthakavagga 
(and also in the Pnrnyai.magga) and have come to the conclusion that they 
do not suggest the theory of soul at all. The words and gtt are 

adjectives and we have to turn to the passages in w'hich they occur in 
order to find out the substantn'es to w’hich they refer These passages fall 
into two categoncs (i) Some passages gu e the substantive in no ambiguous 
terms It is the material world-the object of senses (ii) The passages which 
do not actually provide the substantive but from the context it can be 
dclerramcd that it is cither (a) the material world or (b) the views, philoso- 
phical dogmas, that are seen or heard or thought of Nowhere do the 
words seem to refer to ^tnian 

I ha\c also incidentally taken up the question if anywhere else in the 
Aiiho\magga there arc any references to the theory of soul 



SECTION VII • PRAKRIT AND JAINISM 


1. LACHCHUAR — THE BIRTH-PLACE OF LORD MAHAVJR ’ 
Prof Radlia Krishna Chondhary, M A , Piimnashnstn 

This paper is based upon the findings of Shrce Narcsh Chandra Mishra, 
Ayurvedacharya, Sahityasadan, P. O Mananpur ( Monghyr ), Bihar, who has 
been seriously studying the problem for the last ten years 


Lachchuar is an important place for tlie Jam pihgrims to-day Two small 
shrmes are picturesquely situated in a valley between the two parallel 
rangers of hills In each of these shrines there is a small statue of Mahavir, 
one of which dates back to Samvat 1505, while the other appears to be 
older (Report of Archaeological Survey, Bengal, 1902-3) There are some 
Jams who stiU believe that Lachchuar was the original birth-place of Mahavir 


Lachchuar and the other surrounding places in Monghyr district are 
very important from the archaeological standpoint A thorough exploration 
of the sites is urgently necessary Clay figures of Mahavir and other deities 
have been abundantly found m the Lachchuar area Images and terracottas 
have been found every year in the rainy season but all of them have been 
either destroyed or taken away by private individuals Besides these stray 
finds, there are vanous mounds, Dihs, etc , which indicate the archaeological 
importance of those places 


Mahavir was the son of a Kshatnya king Siddharth Mahavir was bort 
in a place known as Kshatriyakund He was known as Videha Vaidehadatta 
Videha Sukumala and Vaisalika He is also called Nataputta, le, son of i 

Kshattriya His father was raamed to a daughter o 
e u a, t e then governing king of Vaishali Mahavir was related to th( 
Vaisalians from his mother’s side There is a place near Lachchuar knowi 
as anmathana " and people believe that it was birth-place of Lord Mahavir 
Two important temples, viz Garha-Kalyanaka and Diksha - Kalyanakr 
th! Mahavir first came ir 

DeonTeTplnnirT T Tradition in Lachchuar asserts that th< 

hepri H ri ° Lichchavi clan and the very name Lachchuar ha: 

desLve nmL 
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( 1 ) Kshatnyakund can even be located near Lachchuar About ten 
miles north of Lachchur is Kakandi (its present form is Kakan^, a famous 
Jain place When Maliavira was alive, king Jitaraitra was ruling there 
Here two sons of Bhadra Sarthavati, YirDhanya and Sunakshatra are said 
to have taken Pravrajya from Mahavir Mabavir’s two famous disciples 
namely Kshemaka and Dhntadhara were inhabitants of this place The 
existence of a mound here precludes of a very ancient site 

(ii) The Dikshakalyanaka site confirms the view of the Kalpasntra 
that Mahavira w'as initiated under Ashoka tree near Bahusal Chaitya 
To-day it is knowm as Rsirari, commemorating Rsabhadatta There is 
another village knowm as Kumargram associated with the Jam mythology 
Five miles east of it is another village Kollag now known as Konnag 

(ill) It IS believed that Mahavir visited Suvarnakhala, which is to-day 
knowm as Sonkhar Sonkhar and Kollag are on the way to Rajgir From 
Kollag ^Mahavir went to Morak and the Jams identify this village with 
Mor near Mokaraeh junction station of the] Eastern Railway It is also 
believed that Pawapun was a distance of 40 miles from Kshatnyakund 
From the present site in Lachchuar, the distance is practically the same 

With these arguments coupled with quotations from the Jam Kalpa- 
sutra, Mr Mishra has tried to show that Lachchuar was the bnth-place of 
Lord Mahavir 


2. KONDAKUNDA, HIS DOMICILE 
P B Desai 

Padmanandi W'as the real name of the great Jama teacher Koijdakunda- 
charya He acquired the latter appellation after his domicile In the Gooty 
taluk of the Anantapur Distnct, Madras State, there is a village called 
Kondakundi The name of the village has been lately changed to Konakondla 
under the influence of Telugu A local tradition which has persisted for 
centuries, avers that this village was the home of Kopdakundacharya A 
scrutmy of the antiquities and a study of the mscnptions presen'cd in this 
village, which are prodominantly Jama, fully substantiate the veracity of 
this tradition The place is mentioned as Kondakunde and a Ttrth in a 
Jama epigraph here of the Jlth century A D Koijdakundi is a purely 
Kannada expression and place-names similarly ending m kunda or gunda 
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are commonly met with in the Karnataka region The true and correct 
name of the teacher must therefore be Kondakunda only and he is generally 
mentioned as such in the inscriptions of Karnataka The name was modified 
into Kuijaakunda by Sanskrit scholars and legends came into being in 
support of this Sanskritised form of the name 


^ 3 AGURULAGHU-GUNA-PARYAVA IN JAIN PHTLOSOPHY 

Miss I H Jhaveri, M A 

This article makes an attempt to explain the concept of ‘ agurulaghu" 
gupa - parj'Sya ’ as applied to the six ultimate Dravyas of the Jain, after, 
first showmg, the different technical usages of the term 'agurulaghu’ m 
Jam philosophy 

Different Usages - 

I The term ‘ agurulaghu ’ is used in the Jain Karma - S'astra in two 
ways -one, as one of the varieties of Nsma-karma ( agurulaghu-nSma- 
karma ) which itself is one of the eight kinds of basic karmas, viz 
JfianSvaraplya, darsanSvaraijfya, vedanlya, mohanlya, 5yuh, nama, gotra 
and antaraya ( cf Tattavaartha - sutra VIII ) and the other, as an 
attribute of the soul, obscured by gotra - karma 

II Its use with reference to Jiva - as ‘ guru - karma ’ ( soul - engrossed m 
sinful activities ) and ‘ laghu - karma ' ( soul - leading a pious life ) 
signifies the different degrees of spirituality The liberated soul is beyond 
these two states 

III Its use in the Jama Agaraa, viz the Bhagvat! - Sutra, with reference to 
‘rapi’ and 'arapi' Dravyas (substances), signifying 'that which is 
neither light nor heavy in weight’ 

It can be seen that m I and II, the term ‘ agurulaghu ’ though itself 
negative, has positive import, while in III, it is negative in import 

Now the expression ‘ agurulaghu - guna — paryaya ’ with which we are 
primarily concerned, begins to occur only m the post - Sgama literature, when 
the category of Gupa came to be recognised by the Jams It is regarded 
as an attribute undergoing paripSma - of all the ultimate Dravyas The 
question is whether this ' agurulaghu -gupa- paryaya ' (i e. pafipama) is 
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to be Interpreted as the paryaya of ' agurulaghu' understood as in III above 
The negative sense in III, however, makes it difficult to understand it that 
way, for there cannot be any paryaya of a negative attribute Hence the 
attempt of Pt Sukhlalji and Baraiya to explain it as ' that attnbute in a 
thing (Dravya) which prevents it from transgressing its limit of Parujama- 
na, allowing it, thereby, to retain its essential nature ( Svabhava - jati ) ’ 

This explanation was formulated, as Pt Sukhlalji says, without any 
textual authority in support of it However, its coroborotion has, now, been 
discovered by me in Amrtacandra’s commentary on the PaScastikSya of 
Kundakundacarya (st 84, Nimayasagar edition) 

Thus ‘agurnlaghu’ is that element in the five or six ultimate Dravyas 
which keep them in their own nature in spite of |contmuous transformation 
To put It in modern terms, it is what constitutes the thatness ’ of an 
ultimate entity 


4 EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION 
Mohanlal Mheta 

The self has consciousness as its essence which is lurmnious by its very 
nature The manifestation of the luminous nature of the self, which is 
nothing but the self as manifested, is styled Paramurthika Pratyak^a i e 
transcendental intuition or extra - sensory perception It is the supreme of 
all cognitions It is characterised as pure and perfect, since it is indepen- 
dent of the services of the external instruments such as the sense-organs 
and the mind It emerges on the disappearance of the obscunng veds, which 
results from the total purging of all the destructive karmas In this state 
the self IS manifested in its pure nature and perceives the reality m a direct 
and immediate manner Hence it is called direct and pure perception Pure 
perception is not the only instance of extra -sensory perception There are 
other varieties as well Pure perception occurs on the complete cessation of 
' all possible veils But when there is variation in degrees of this cessation of 
veil, there occur two vaneties of supra— sensuous perception, viz, Avadlii- 
hmited direct perception and Manahparyuya - direct perception of the Modes 
of minds ‘ Avadhi ’ means ‘ hmit ’ or ‘ that which is confined ’ and so it 
IS admitted Avadhi is limited to the objects having form, i. e , colour, 
taste, smell and touch The mind is a particular substance and its Modes 
are the different changes of state emerging into acts of thought The 
perception of these states is called Manafipaiysya jTiana 
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qf'TSicr «ft HtRf 

^^Er4% -JTTRR 'nwTTT 3T^ 5^ t, 

t|f:S5j^frRTI% 3;t?: ^3"^^ sncJFn^-WTrPT^ fd^Hcl 3TT^ vf)- ^ ^ 

^ t W t- 

3Tm 1 1 


(?) 'TpJ^TTfeRT 'TTqTT^ ar^Tc^ 

cWRcr^ssfr?; 5rRr5^H^Hl<^jnR^ arTcW4?n% 

fet f3T ^ wr, ^ 'T7?TTT^ fTT^R^ W ^TW- 

f^^nTpr ^ ^ srpnft afk ^ teTt% ^ t 

3fk ^ qqr, ’iq ’Tfrqk^- qm-fq^ ^ qi ^ Tm Pw +-qi ^qq-p# ^ i 

arqtcT q^i41<'t'i (Mdqq 'TT^qTqrqTPrd' ^ qr i ^q" qid'M <HfdPi>'id- 

Kr^q ^ anwr^q’ 3rRr<rq(^, qr^qr qfeqrr ^ vo?)q fna qr 1 1 

tirq qqqpT M|it4diq^ -q^^iq qqqq qfte fq-gq flq qrt FTR TT STTcTT f • 

^qqr^ qqqrq q^rfr^ qt qfrqq qfiqd% qqrq q~ d;qT q~ ^ ' 'TT^(qTg' 
qTq-qqr-q^’) ^ wqqr qqanqr f i 

(■^) qteqrqrrq qr^qqqqrRq mr 

qferqfqqqq aniq qfe fqsqrt^ ^ f f¥, qq qicqqimi'+i' qrrq 
fw qq % Miiidqiq-qFnfrq q^qfq qq qq fqq^ q7: q - < i ^ qq dM^qcq^l sfK 
§# q, qqq ^’fqqd^ qqrqq qq- qq qrnqrr Iqqfq fw I ftr?: 

qt Trq qrfqd^ qqr qqqt qqqr qqq qqr arqqr 
qfrqrqrq qqq 'mqqrq^ 'mrrqq ^-q-f^ mr qqr qrqq ^tqr 1 1 

(^) qR qnr q qq qfiqq^ qqrq ^q 

qqqrq q^rqkdfr qiqryimi, qqqqqqr qq qqqqwrr qk qqqqqr ^ 
qqqrq qi^qdiq^' qpf q?: ^ arpr q^ f i qr^qqiqqiqt qcqqqi% qq q^rqk# 
q%^yqcq% ^qjq qq 3j%qcqqT ?q>Fr'< qr# q^qqq qqqr cqiq fw, qicd^iqqrq 
q^qqMirtdqTi arfqqrqqr ?w qq% qq giH^ qr?^ nMdiq^ — qqqrqrfqqiqfqqqq, 
qqqqrqrqfqqqq, qq-qqqrqrqfqqqq qk qqqf^^rqrqfqqqq — fq qR qrqf- 
q% q'tq qrq - qqqf^^iqrqfqwr - qft qt qmq fqqqq qR% qq-aiq^rfqwr 
qk qqqfkffqwT q^ qt q^rqq gqrq qk ^rkqqt ^-q-qfq% ^-qk 
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y'dd 'iilUd SrfdWJI^PT ^^TvST^IT ^ t, TT iTf 

^ HT f^TOw TTR ?T qr, ?ft 

r^cO'^'<''l JTT^ ft 'TT I afk ^^IdVd fe# 
3T%f5'^R^ fw ^rft, ^ SPT# ;3^> a i fic)|4 ' ff 

fd'ij’-d‘4l fd'itr ^rPtd^ snprrr <Hd+W'jn^+1 ft 

WTRT I Jiff## ^ jftfW ft m q ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ld ' d^ ^ 

qrtf ^ ^ ftqqrr afh: annrwtTdi^' fe4 3T%^ srfq^ ^ ftwqr qr^ 

f i 

(v) JT^rqt^ qr np4t+l qRqfqf^tt ^ sfh: qf icn ’ <^ ' 
qr^q^TFRiT diqV^<a 

^qqpT qfRtwt ^srqft qr ql^R ft-Mtq^' qmfqfeRrt^ ^ 
ft%r TO qpqtq’ ^ am'iH qrf qr terr 1 1 ^ q^i^idq sn^n: ^ 
drq'^TR^ q^ ’Tft qr wftWT ft^ t • ^ qrfRtr to qr ^qqiq^ 

qrw "q;^qKid1+' qroro ^t^qrft q^ir f” — ^ qroi^ fq^sr 
^ ^ f I TOtrR% 3ITO q^ qiqqfqf^ q$idV<^ ^sq^qrqrt d^dif+l q^ 
ft TO^, TO" qniw ft#% qr# q^qfwfq^t qnri ^Rfqwq qRTifrw^ 
wtq.K qR^ f I qrqqfqftqqr fq^ q, fte iw ar^^rqro fqqrot 

' qqrwqr ' (qwqqift) qr^ qqr t» ^rh 3 Rt q^^ qr =|qq t =qR qnr 
qr qq" q^rqq% qtq qflf ^ q qq qq anrorqqr^ iro sfqqrq 
q qn q^ qrft q^ftqfq qgiqlx^ ’ qq, srrqR afk qqfq^ qq qrorqq^t 
qtq qrqqqrqqq qq qr qrorq ft qr w qra^ qqt% ^Frrft f i ^ snfqqrqq 
qqr qrq ^ tot ^ qtR q^; f ^ qiqq?qRqqit%, q^iftr^ qqq qrfw 
q ftqrr, m ’ -^qq T q ' < r q ft qr^ qr qt, q^rqtq qq% ?rTqq?t qqrqqrqq 3fk 
qroPFrqqrt qqqrt TOiqq tot Tflror f i ^ ^ q^iftr^ qq, 
qrqrr-qq qk fror-roq qrqqqrorq isrr qr q^ qrfqq ftqr f i 

{\) qf^q qrq q^t fqrrw q^ tTto fi 

^ qqqq qirqq q? fqr — q|rfk qt ^ qr^qfrfTOr ft q qk qiqq- 
qrq^ qrTOrrqqr qq qqqqqqr# fqrrqq q^rqkr^t qq, <hni< qk qq% wr 
fqft ft I qqq qqft fq qrqqqtq qRRqfd^ qqqrr qfrfkq qqr wtqq 
qkqqq fqrqr f^ krq% f tot qq^’ qqq qqr% ^qq 41q%< qrq tot qq i qq 
qrrqtq ft “ ^ ” qr “ ?[q^ ” tr qrq% qfqq f q? qk fk qfi”) qqqrq 
qf r 4^ ' # — qf |^^ qq qqqqr qrffq, ft TrqqTTOi% qqr qrqr qr i ^ 

q ra^ ir n T ^ arrqrT qk qqft fkrqq qfifkft qfro fq qrocrft 
S-9 
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T?; yniC 1 1 RRT anf^ ^ iRT^ffR’ 'TTRr- 

qfeR q<q< RTT sft feMT I ^ '4t 3R RR 

^jfRr 1 1 RT t ^ iRWn TTRR^, 

sfipipTT'TTR ipfrr^R^rf ^ i 


6. A DOCUMENTARY EPIGRAPH FROM THE 
MOUNT S'ATRUNJAYA 

* Dr Umakant Premamnd Shah 

The paper bnngs to light a new epigraph which is now lost but an 
old manuscnpt copy of which is obtained from the collections of Pravarta- 
ka S'n Kantivijayaji, through the kindness of Mum S'ri Punyavijayaji 
The Epigraph was a record of a council of Jama AeSryas, of the various 
gacchas of the S'vetSmbara sect, which was convened at Anahillapura-Patana 
in V S 1298, and throws new light on the state of the Jama Church and 
the social and political history of Gujarat in the thirteenth century A D. 
The epigraph was of a peculiar type, unlike prasastis of donors, it 
recorded resolutions of an important council and is, therefore, a Document 
in its true sense The paper gives a complete transcript and discusses 
contents of this forgotten epigraph 


7 THE TRISASnS'ALAKAPURUSACARITA OF ACARYA 
HEMACANDRA ITS IMPORTANCE 
J P Thaker, M A , Kovid 

AcSrya Hemacandra is a versatile scholar and a prolific and encyclo- 
paedic writer of really a rare type 

Though It IS since long that Onentahsts of both East and West have 
been attracted towards this great contemporary of Jayasimha SiddarSja and 
KumarapSla, sometimes he is unfortunately neglected as a sectanan writer 

The present paper, therefore, proposes to expound the importance of 
his Trisastisalakapurusacanta, a MahSkSvya of no. less than 35 thousand 
slokas descnbmg the births and rebirths of the well known 63 illustnous 
personages of the Jama pantheon 
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From the hterary point of view it is important as a treasure of 
excellent descnptions, striking cotnpansions, charming fancies and peerless 
general truths clothed m simple language 

The didactive portions dealing with the Desanas and the philosophical 
disputes and discourses reveal its rebgio - philosophic importance 

The peculiar Geography of the Jama mythology is a very interesting 
subject for investigation 

Voluminous data for the study of society and culture can be had from 
it The tenth Parvan throws a flood of light on the cultural as well as 
political history of the Gujarat of the 12th century under its able ruler 
Kum5rap5la - highly reliable as it comes from the restrained and authonta- 
tive pen of the great King’s preceptor 

The Jama RSmayapa and HanvamsS are comprised in it Many Puranic 
stones are common to both Hindu and Jama works A comparative study 
of these is interesting and important Similar is the case with the account 
of Rsabhanatha, the Originator of all arts and institutions A valuable 
store-house indeed it is of ancient legendary lore and tradition 

The Anusjubh metre is made more flowing by loosening restrictions, 
which has created controversy among scholars. 

Above all, this huge Kavya, being a treasure of uncommon words and 
DesI and Prakrit terms, is of immense importance from the philological 
point of view 

A critical study of the Trisastisalakapurusacarita has, therefore, become 
a desideratum, and this is an humble effort in that direction 


8. DHURTAKHYANA IN THE NIS'lTHACURNI 
Prof Dr A N Upadine 

The story of DhtirtSkbySna contained in the Nisltha-cnnjt of JinadSsa- 
gapi Mahattara is analysed in details It gives all the details suggested 
by the clue words m the Bhasya-gSthas The colophon, if at all genuine, 
would suggest that the author of the CunjI had before him a longer 
Dhtirtakhyana in Prakrit prose interspersed with a few Praknt and Sansknt 
quotations 
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Comparmg Jinadasa’s DhiirtSkhyana (JD) with Hanbhadra’s Dhnrl5- 
khyana (HD), we get quite strikmg results There are many common 
expressions and ideas, as well as characters HD has one more character. 
The patterns of the stones narrated by the rogues are basically the same. 
HD however elaborates them and gives many more confirmatory events 
from the Gratis. It adds a good frame to the simple narrative in JD 

A comparative study of JD and HD leads one to the conclusion that 
HD is an elaborated and perfected work based on JD or its predecessor 
The reasons may be stated as below (1) JD is uniformly shorter in its 
pattern tales and confirmatory episodes from the PurSnas all of which are 
worked out better with supplementary details m HD (2) HD incorporates 
everything in JD and adds somethmg more to it (3) The simple and 
narrative details of JD are presented in a more elaborate manner and 
pohshed style m HD (4) The number of characters and of references to 
Puramc tales mcreases in HD which presents them more logically and 
efltecUvely (5) What is a simple narrative illustration in JD is enlarged into 
an effective satire in HD with seeds of religious propaganda which are 
later on elaborated in the DharmaparlksS texts 

Thus Hanbhadra has built his satirical masterpiece incorporaUng both 
words and ideas from an earher Dhuttak^Sna preserved in the Cnml By 
his hterary genius, logical acumen and wide learning he has shaped the 
simple stuff into a dignified hterary masterpiece, umque in Indian hterature 

The above conclusion does not violate the relative chronology of 
Jinadasa ( C 677 A. D ) and Hanbhadra ( C 750 A D ) 


9. UNPUBLISHED PRAKRIT INSCRIPHONS FROM DHAR 

V S Wakanker 


r the city of leammg and medieval capital of Malwa is famous 

Parmar Kmgs amongst whom Vskpatnaja 
a unja, Narendrachandra Bhoja and Chivalrous Anunvarma- 

caoUal fro^n ^ century ruled Dhara and shifted his 

rr . ° petronised poets, artists and learned persons 

Charita™Tft°°!ii ^^^b^^dhava by Padmagupta m his Navasshasanka- 

™ ten Wet “ 
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But Bhoja his cousin again estabhshed the same reputation and 
erected a huge building Bharatl Bhavana for learnmg and estabhshed a 
beautiful image of Sarasvati - which is now in London museum In this 
Bharatl Bhavana he and Aqunavarmadeva decorated the walls withinscnp- 
tions Late Sn K K Lele of Dhar discovered many of them through the 
ruins of the building which was turned into a mosque durmg Mushm rule 
The writer with the help of A W Wakanker and Ramchandra Deo curator 
of Dhar Museum discovered many broken fragmants of Praknt mscnptions 
One was published by the wnter m Nagan Pracharmi Patnka of Kashi 
The others were published in the volume ' Parmar Inscnptions ' pubhshed by 
History department of Dhar State, out of which Kurma-snataka of Bhoja and 
Parijatamanjan of Madana are worth mentionmg Panjatamanjan with Hindi 
translation by A W. Wakanker is now published by Bhoja Prakashan of 
Dhar 

This paper mainly deals mth texts of the fragmentary incriptions 
Majonty of these are in Maharashn Prakrit One of the inscriptions is 
reversely engraved and it seems that that was purposely done It must have 
been used to print papers During the reign of some Parmar kmg there 
must have been some type of litho-press here 



SECTION Vin • HISTORY 


1 ROYAL TITLES AND THEIR SIGNIFIC\NCE 

Miss Sukanya Ambiah 

Thousands of InscnptionSj coming from all over the country, contain 
many ^'aneties of titles borne by Kings and subordinate Chieftains These 
of intense significance on the constitutional side TiUes like 
"iMandahka” and ‘‘Mandalesvara” imply feudatory status, while “Ranaka,” 
“Raja’' and “Maharaja” denote difiTerent degrees of independent poi\er 
“Samasta-Bhuvanasraya” and “Pnthivl-vallabha” indicate temtorial so%e- 
rei^ty while “Bhattaraka’' and “Vallabha” denote the national aspect 

“Chakra\artm’' denote impenal status 
harma-Maharaja” and ‘‘Dharma-Yu\amaharaja” imply that the Kings 
Defenders of the Faith’. Some titles like “Paramavaisna\a” and 
arama-Mahesvara" show the rebgious inclmation of their Bearer. These 
itles also indicate the Caste, Community, Gotra, area of rule and capital 
ot the Kings concerned 


2 A ALRY PREMUBL CULTURE LN THE CORNER OF INDIA 
Dnijendra Nath Basu, M. A 

Andamanese, or the abongmals of the Andamans v.ere and still 
are %^ery -^erj' primitive m their culture 

short statnrp^^'ff Negrito ' racial group and are charactensed by 

short stature, dark complexion and woolly hair of peppercorn type 

are ^ classes, -tno of them 

Jamwas the mh ^ jungles of the Great Andamans, knonm as 

are h^’ T third kmd of people 

^n cSinTm culture and are dunndling mto 

fnendlv xet ma the Onges, hvingm Little Andaman who are 

fnendiy .et mamtaimng their own culture ILe pnmitixe culture of the 
Andamanese can be exmeed from the study of this last class 
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Tlie hncuagc doc': not belong to any classified group It is sut 5 \- 
prcfix-infix-agglutinating language Roots are both monosyllabic and 
P0I3S} liable Roots arc Jiumnn and nonliuman Prefixes are generic, functional 
and cnclific. Sufiixcs arc \crbal and substantival Numerical figures are not 
known Names of various foods and objects arc given to children in the 
mother's wombs The names change according to ages Girls have flower- 
names when they attain puberty They lack many abstract w'ords, and 
outsiders arc not xtry known to them 

They belong to the colilhic stage of culture, living exclusively upon 
fishing and collecting roots etc Peasant culture is unknown to them They 
do not know the science of making fire and they constantly carry and 
keep bunng the fire 

A recent excavation of the Kifchenmiddons in Beehuic Islands showed 
specimens of microliths for hunting, harpooning, etc and the iron arrows 
still now have ting blades The iron they arc now getting from civilised people 

The permanent houses arc dome-shaped communal huts touching 
the ground 

They are almost naked, the male ones having a strip of cloth tied at 
the front and at the back, and the female ones hanging tassels, over their 
genital organs 

They arc animistic and their religion seems to resemble the earliest 
Sharaanistic Bon religion of Tibet It is a kind of unaggressive bondage that 
they do not feel like breaking the uncodified Jaws prevalent among them 

Marriage system is very simple Polygamy and divorce are equally 
unknown Women are more active 

On account of the very simple primitive way of life, sense of individual 
property has not grown much among them 

Their aesthetic sense is seen from the art of decorating their face and 
body with white earth and red ochre, shaving their heads with glassflakes 
in various patterns, and in bead and cane ornaments Their basketry and 
net-weaving is a real piece of artistry and actually their cane culture is an 
object of study 

The authorities who are in charge of these people should take as 
much care to preserve their population as to help them developing their 
own healthy primitive culture 
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3. THE GAPS IN THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WESTERN KSATRAPAS 

P N Bhatt, Saliiiyaialna 

It IS very long since early scholars like Bhagvanlal and Rapson prepared 
the histoh' of the Western Ksatrapas, fixing their Genealogy and Chronology 
on the basis of the data supplied by their coins and inscnptions. With the 
repeated discoveries of their coins since then, a number of new dates in the 
chronology of the Western Ksatrapas have come to light So an attempt is 
here made to present an up-to-date list of the known regnal penods of 
these kings, which is divided into two sections ( 1 ) Regnal Penods of 
the Ksatrapas and (2) Regnal penods of the MahSksatrapas 

The list also serves to point out the extant gaps between the known 
regnal penod of a Ksatrapa or a MahSksatrapa and that of his successor 
It may be useful for ready reference to the exact years of the gaps, on 
the discovery of any new dates of the Western Ksatrapas 


4 THE PRESIDING DEITY OF KAMARUPA 
S. Bhattacharya, M A 

Popular traditiona ssociates Ksmarspa so closely with the mother god- 
dess KamakhyS that the general behef is that goddess Kamakhya has always 
been regarded as the presiding deity of Kaxnarupa A little enquiry will/ 
however, show that the behef is not based on facts 

The literary sources regarding the ongin of the traditional behef that 
Kamarupa is a pitha of the Devi are aU undated and admittedly later 
works The tradition as to pithas is also not very old and the legend has 
grown with the passing of time resulting in increasing the number of the 
pithas in an ascending order from 4 to 7- 10 -42-50 - and at last to as 
many as one hundred and eight It is true that KSmarnpa was recognised 
from the beginning as a pitha and was ackowledgcd as one of the four 
pithas, and if the Hevajra Tantra which is the earliest literary authority on 
the pithas and which recognises Kamarupa as one of the four pithas, has 
been correctly assigned to the middle of the eighth century of the Chnstian 
era the recogmtion of Kamarupa as one of the pithas must be also consi- 
dered to be as old as the middle of the eighth century A D In any case 
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Ktnnriipilins nlw ij <; been rccopniscd .k the most imporfnnl pvha 
{pUf’i'rr-i Paraiii'ivi piiliam kaimriipain mahuphalam) 

Sober history, however, tends to show that the early kings of KSmarupa 
of whom there arc extant records, all looked upon S'lva as the presiding 
dcit\ of Kfimnrupa 

Beside the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupla which just refers to 
K'tmarupa, the earliest dated record about the early kings of Kamampa, 
and her people is the TraM'h of Huicn Tsang It refers to the goddess 
BhinridcM of Gandhara but males no mention of the goddess KamskhyS 
of K.lmarupa, though the pilgrim is know’n to have lived for some time 
in the cnpical Prlgjjoii'-apiira which has been identified with the modren 
cit\ of Gauhati from v'htch the famous temple of the goddess Kamakhya 
IS not far off Bfma’s Hor^achan(a also states that BhriskaravarmS, the king 
of Klmampa, who was a contemporary of Harsavardhana, was from his boy- 
hood a devotee of S'lva Bli'iskaravarman's owm-land grant (the Nidhanapur 
Copper-Phtes Grant ) which the earliest inscription regarding the history 
of Kttmarupa, begins with an invocation to 5'iva and proceeds, to assert 
the claim that the ancestors of the king were born of Naraka, the son of 
Vishnu born in the guise of the Boar This claim that the kings of Kamarnpa 
were bom of Vishnu is repealed in the inscriptions of the later kings of 
Kfimarupa All the extant land-grants of the later kings of KSmarupa 
except the Puspabhadra grant of king DharraapSla ( 12th century AD) 
similarly begin with invocations to 5'iva whose divine virtues are also 
often extolled Dharmaprda's Puspabhadra grant begins with an invocation 
to Nsmyana in the guise of the Boar and it records that the grantee of 
the land was named Madhustidana who was devoted from his boyhood to 
the worship of the feet of Nirsynpa This inscription thus suggests that 
king Dharmapfila was a worshipper of Vishnu, but the Subhankarapataka 
grant of DharmapSla begins as usual with an invocation to S'lva and the 
donees were two brothers named Himafiga and Tnlochana 

None of the names of the early kings of Kamarupa is suggestive of 
devotion to the goddess Kamakhya Similarly among the many names of 
officers, donees and their forbears mentioned in the land-grants names 
suggestive of devotion to the S'akti cult are extremely few 

Lastly the suggestion that a reference to the goddess Kamakhya is to 
be found in the Tejpur grant of king Vanamala ( circa A D 830-A D 
850) IS hardly sunbstantial The relevant passage states that the waters of 
the Lauhitya have been specially sancitified because they wash the base of 
S-10 
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hill called Kamakuta the peak of which is occupied by the images of 
Sree Kamesvaw Mahagoury It has to be observed that this mscnption also, 
hke the other inscriptions of the early kings of Kamarupa, practically com- 
mences with an invocation to Siva, and, it makes the reference to the goddess 
Kamesvara Mahagoury only in passing Futher the Tejpur grant definitely states 
that the temple of Kamesvara Mahagoury was on the Kamakuta hill on 
the Brahmaputra near the old city of Haruppesvara which has been identified 
with modem Tejpur There is thus no justification for holding that the goddess 
Kamesvara Mahagoury of Tejpur was indentical with the mother goddess 
Kamakhya who has her sacred shrine on the Nilachala hill near Gauhati 


How and when exactly the cult of the mother goddess Kamakhya 
became so popular as to make herself the guardian goddess of Kamarupa 
s e a matter for a separate disquisition Here we are only concerned 
v'lth the circumstance that all the historical evidence available lo us at 
present shows that the presiding deity of Kamarupa m the days of her 

of the rf 'te ttvelth centunes 

evoted worship and homage and whose benign protection they all sought 


5 date of kharavela 

Aniar Chand, M. A 


long The ^ subject of wide controversy for 

parentage or ancestors ^ say anythmg about Kharavela's 

.nthe :L:rgrsS=me ota:^^^^ 

havt therefore to years We 

for the same ' certain internal and circumstantial evidences 


Demetnus, the Indo^Strmn'^^'^T^ Dimata, identified with 

prasa^ti, but the readme Itself l^e mentioned in the 

Bnhaspatimitra, who cannot be^ reference is to a certain 

or other known rulers of that tlie S-unga, KSpva 

a dynasty which came into pow^r^rMa'^ belonged to 

later half of the first centui^ B C ^ 

Kharavela, excavated by a NandarSia th ^ enlarged by 

The Nanda rule came to an end important 

B C 321, and hence Kharavela 
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might have enlarged the canal m the last quarter of the first Century B C 
This IS supported by the mention of Sritakami as his contemporary, believed 
to be the third Satavahana ruler and assigned closing years of the first 
century B C 

Looking to circumstantial evidences, the scnpt of the Hathigumpha 
record is later than the Besanagar and also the Nanaghat mscnptions, and 
therefore points to a late date in the first century B C Kharavela’s title 
Maharaja, like Maharajadhiraja, seems to have been inspired by foreign 
rulers in India, and a king of Kahnga far from the sphere of foreign 
influence, could have assumed it only at a later period. This is supported 
by the developed kuvya style exhibited by the prasasti S'lsupalgarh has been 
identified with Kahnganagar, and the collapse and subsequent repairs of 
defences, as gleaned from the excavations there, if taken to be the repairs 
by Kharavela as mentioned m his record, would point to a late date The 
absence of Kharavela’s coins is also puzzling But if it be that he continued 
to issue punch -marked coins, then the ones found at S'lsupalgarh would 
indicate towards a late date It should also be noted that the sculptures of 
the Manchapuri cave excavated during the Mahameghavahana rule are behved 
to be considerably posterior to the sculptures at Bharhut (second century 
B C ), and hence have to be placed in the first century B C , most 
probably in the last quarter of it 

Kharavela, hence, may be assigned a date in the last quarter of the 
first Century B C 


6 THE KARNATAS OF MITHILA ( C 1097—1355 A D ) 

Prof Radhaknshm Choudhary, M A , Puranashastri 

0 

The year 1097 forms a landmark in the history of Mithila It was m 
that year that Nanyadeva estabhshed his Kanjata kingdom in Mithila That 
dynasty ruled from 1097 to 1324 Politically its rule is one of the most eventful 
periods of history They were the last independent rulers in north-eastern 
India I have not discussed here the origins of the Kanjatas because that 
has been kept reserved for a separate paper m future The following mam 
points have been discussed in this paper — 

1 NaNYADEVA Date of his accession -1097 A D Chronology of 

the KamSta — Wide divergence of opinion among the scholars about the 
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actual state of affairs obtaining in Mithils — Lack of sources — NSnya's 
contact with contemporary powers , viz, the Gahadwhls, the Senas, the Pslas 
& Nepal — his assertion in his commentary regarding his conquests of 
Gauda & Vanga Jayaswal's contention of Gahadwal influence in Mithila not 
tenable in the light of modern researches - Ndnya’s relation with the Senas 
at first friendly, but they fell out over the spoils - that was the actual cause 
of struggle between the two ~ possibility of the’ Sena rule m eastern 
Mithila Being desparate Nanya sought compensation in Nepal where he 
estabhshed his rule He maintained the individuality of MithilS 


MALLADEVk a son of Nanya, called by Vidyapati “Heir-apparent 
and Hero-valourous ' A discussion about his contact with Jayachandra and 
Chikkor,-The whole question is based on IheBhcet Bhagwanpur inscription 
which reads as follows -“OM S'RI MALLADEVAS'YA”. This inscription 
IS still unnoticed and the rums there are worth studying My contention 

IS that the Kanjata kingdom was divided among two brothers after 
Nanya 


^ thorough and critical discussion on the Ramnyapa 
^ i^oyere^ by Bendall, which led scholars to beheve that 
I? TThhukli-Mm. Mirash. .s of opm-oa that 

aLZZ J I, domioation over Tirbhukti cannot be 

eZned ZT\ \ been crtttcally 

C ttt H f'L”' ’■“'i °‘ber sonreea .t haa been 

m Place of <T 1“^°° recourse, which contaius "Garuaadhwaja" 

hasb™fcfSf‘'''''''''T“‘' ■" ''■'‘Jeapatfs Purn^a-Pari-ksa 

to themn w^s “"owu that Muhammad referred 

as ZZZ i ®‘',‘^^buddm Muhammad Ghon & no, Muhammad Tuglak 

Mithrla began during his rute'Th" '^’’ah'avarti Mushm encroachment on 
ruling in Mithit ““ 17 o7nt 

II DD 22 - 23 ) Anmoii-aa ^ Qanungo (History of Bengal, Vol 

between the two kingdomJ'"o7Lakh^'? Mithila was saudwitched 

maintaining the inde;fnde:ce of M^ “ 


MMrlSWM/lWrl -Confusion at 
Of the king of same name m the Colophc 
kalpataru ” — RSmasinghadeva of the cole 


him owing lo the mention 
a manusenpt of “ Suddbi- 
is different from the present 
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one Successive Muslim raids took place during liis reign but there was no 
submission as yet on the part of Mithils He was succeeded by 5'akra- 
singhadeva ( Shaktisinghadeva ? ) and the latter by Bhupalasinghadeva, whose 
mention is found in Pratapamalla's inscription 

HARASINGHADEVA — Greatest king of this line — defeated the Muslims 
but was ultimately defeated by Ghiyasuddin Tuglak in 1324 Mithila became 
a part of Delhi empire — Muhammad Tuglak issued coins from Tughlakpura 
urf Tirhuta He fled to Nepal and established Ins kingdom there His succes- 
sors ruled for a longer period there & were recognised as kings of Nepal 
by the Chinese Emperors There was a regular exchange of envoys between 
the kingdoms of Nepal & The Chinese empire — Haji IllySs's expedition of 
Mithila and its resuls throughly discussed i 

A brief pohtical survey in outline has been discussed in this paper All 
available sources have been tapped specially the Mithila tradition which 
could not be tapped by the previous writers on the subject 


7 HISTORICAL VALUE OF SAMARA TARANGA 
G S Das 

Samara Taranga (Waves of Battle) is amine of historical information 
about the martial activities of a section of Onyas under Raja Trilochan 
Mahindra Bahadur of Dhenkanal who ruled dunng the second half of the 
eighteenth century A rare phenomenon in the annals of Oriya poetry, this 
solitary account of war in poetry throws light into the dark recesses of 
Orissan history and supplies valuable dale regarding Cbimnaji Bapu's expe- 
dition to Bengal in 1780 The poem describes graphically a fierce battle 
between Cbmnaji Bapu and Tnlochan Mahindra Bahadur of Dhenkanal 
and reveals one of the motives of the Bhonsle expedition to Bengal The 
special feature of this article is to study that hidden motive and to furnish 
a closely connected account of the expedition through Orissa — a fact 
hitherto untraced and unpublished 
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8 A NOTE ON THE NON-IVflENTION OF SATIYAPUTRA AND 
KERALAPUTRA IN ROCK EDICT XHI OF AS'OKA 

Dr C C Das Gupta, M A P R S ,Ph D (Cal ), Ph D {Cantab) 

Here an attempt has been made to explain the significance of the non - 
mention of Satiyaputra and Keralaputra m Rock Edict XIII of Asoka In 
Rock Edict II Satiyuputra and Keralaputra occur In tliat Edict a few 
clear cut divisions of territories are mentioned, viz , ( 1 ) everywhere in the 
domimons of the king Devanampriya Priyadarsin, ( 2 ) the kingdoms of the 
Pandyas, the Chodas, the Satiyaputra and the Keralaputra who are in tht 
Far South, (3) Tamrapanji, (4) the kingdom of the Yona king Antiyoka, 
( 5 ) the temtones of the kings who are the neighbours of Antiyoka In 
Rock Edict Xm where Asoka spoke of dhaninia — vija) a, i e, the spread 
of Buddhism, he said that he had sent missionaries to the bordering domi* 
mons Here is the mention of a number of temtones where he sent 
missionanes The temtones which are mentioned are the following ones — ■ 
( 1 ) everywhere in the dominions of the king Devanampriya Priyadarsin, 
(2) the kingdoms of the Pandyas, the Chodas, (3) Tamrapatm, (4) the 
kingdoms of the Yona king Antiyoka, ( 5 ) the temtones of the kings w'ho 
are the neighbours of Anayoka, viz , Tulamaya, Antekina, Maka and 
Ahkyashudala Here it is significant to note that a comparative stndy of 
these two portions of Rock Edicts H and XIII show that Satiyaputra and 
Keralaputra are omitted in Rock Edicts XHI No scholar had yet explained 
this mtentional and important omission of these kingdoms in Rock Edict 
XHI The only conclusion w'hich can be arrived at is that Asoka did not 
send missionanes to Satiyaputra and Keralaputra to spread Buddhism 


9 MURIA. STONE INSCRIPTION OF S'ANKARAGANA 
Prof V V Mirashi 

In July last a stone mscnption was discovered by Dr M C Chaubey 
0 Jabalpur at Muna, a village near Bona on the Jabalpur-Sagar road 
t IS fragmentary It consists of only two fines, of which the nght-hand 
L fi°Vi It contains only two names, viz , S'rl-S'ankaragapadeva in 
he first fine and Bhattikaradeva in the second The object of the inscnp- 
uon was probably to record the construction of some meritorious work 

aLf , r T tvntten 

alter B/iaHikarade\as}a in line 2 
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The characters of this record are similar to those of the Sagar and 
Chhoti Deori inscriptions recently edited by me in the Epigraplna Indica 
S'ankaragana mentioned in the first hne of this inscription is probably 
identical with the Kalachuri prince of the same name mentioned in the 
aforementioned two records which were found in the neighbounng country 
He probably flourished about the middle of the eighth century A D 


10 A NOTE ON THE STATUS OF THE 
EARLY CANDELLA RULERS 

Smr Kumar Mitra, M A , LL B 

Nannuka, the founder of the Candella dynasty, according to the 
Khajuraho Inscriptions, is vaguely extolled for his military achievements 
Traditional accounts however refer to one Candravarman, in place of Nannuka, 
who IS stated to have wrested Mahoba from the ParihSrs Smith, on the 
evidence of this tradition, suggests that Nannuka may have set up an 
independent state ousting the PanhSrs from MahobS Dr H C Ray con- 
siders It to be unlikely, as the Gurjara Pratiharas were a mighty power 
then, and holds that the Candellas must have been feudatory to them 

An attempt has been made in this paper to show that dunng the 
fluid state of pohtical relationship existing among the contemporary powers 
of N India at the beginning of the 9th cent A D„ it might have been 
possible for the Candellas, a local tribe of Bundelkhand region, to be 
organised militarily and declare themselves as independent, without necessarily 
owing allegiance to any suzerain power So Nannuka might have been 
the leader who founded the nucleus of the Candella State, but later during 
the time of Jaya^akti and Vijayasakti the Candellas submitted to the 
overlordship of the Gurjara Pratiharas, which earned for them a recognised 
pohtical status With the decline of the Impenal Pratihara power the 
Candellas became fully independent and used imperial titles themselves 
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11 MNDIIVA PRADISn !\ HIP III“m MH CINTUH^ 
( B^sc^.i on onein \1 source^') 

Prof I H j\i:(i»ii 


Introduction — When Mahmud of Gha/nl raided Hinduslln, Vindh>a 
Pradesh was ruled by the Chaudclas ( HundclKlnnd) and the Knhchurls 
(Baghelkhand) After repeated raids b} the rulers of Delhi, nundcllhnml 
was at last reduced in the time of Alruiddfn Khaljf Haghclt hand was ruled 
from Kahnjar by the Bhars when an illustrious ancestor of IPs Highness 
the Mahanja of Rewa took possession of Gohor’i(ncar kar\i in the Banda 
District, UP) from the Lodhis and founded the Baghcla State 

Ka]pi State m Bundelkhand —Mahmud ( 1390-1411) w'as the first and 
greatest ruler of Mahzadci. House of Kulpl who ruled independently of 
Delhi over Jajhoti or Bundelkhand from Sindh to the Ken, leading expe- 
ditions against Viraradeva Baghekl, raiding his capital Gahora and plundering 
Arail and PraySg Mahmud assumed the insignia of royally with the title 
of Nasiruddin Kalpi became, under him, a centre of culture populated b> 
the learned and noble classes of Delhi 


Under Qadir Shah ( 1411-32) Kalpi w'as invaded by Sultan Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur aided by his ally, Viraradeva of Gahora, who 
figaites prominently in the seige of Erachh After Qadir's death his two 
sons, Nasir and Jalsl, received support from Sultan Ibrlhim of Jaunpur 
an Hoshahg Shah, Sultan of Mandu respeciuely, each of whom marched 
is army to Kalpi The chief of Kundal, nucleus of the future Bundela 
State of Orchha, shows 1 is restlessness during this period of Krdpi weakness 
Nasfr ultimately ousted Jalal from Kalpi but failed to earn the good wall 

nf mtervenlion of Sultan Mahmud Shah Khalji 

f Malwa after w'hich Kalpi continued to be a sphere of Mslvii influence 

After the death of Mahmud Khalji, however, Kalpi became a depen- 

ruler, Hussan Shah, from whom it 
passed to his conqueror, Buhlul Lodi of Delhi 

a d ‘^^“Pnsed of the Jhansi Division of Uttar Pradesh 

wnmfw iT f The revenues of Kalpf 

C- ores of rupees before World War 11 

Baghela. coMemporaiy of 
Mahmad ShEh and Qsd,r of Kslpl. and ally of the Shares of Jannpor, 

powerful ruler His grandson, Bhaidachaadra, who extended the 
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dominions further east to Chunar, was, in his old age, a contemporary of 
the Lodi Sultans, Buhlul and Sikandar and in the game of power politics 
between Jaunpur and Delhi, was a factor to reckon with Gahora, as the 
supporter of Sultan Hussain Sh£h SharqT, bore the brunt of Delhi wrath 
and invited three expeditions, one under Buhlul and two under Sikafidar ' 
who advanced against Sshvahanadeva, son of Bhaidachafidra 


12. THE INDIAN NATIONALIST MOTOIVIENT 
AND ECONOMIC POLICY, 1890-92 

' Simla Prasad, M A 

The Indian Nationalist Movement even in the earliest period of its 
existence did not confine itself merely to the political questions of the day 
but took equal, if not more, interest in the economic questions This led 
It to take a position which was in many cases opposed to that of the 
Government During these days, the Indian National Congress, which was 
the mouthpiece of this movement, was entirely composed of the members 
of the middle class Therefore it was quite natural that while formulating 
their Views on economic questions, the leaders of the Congress were guided 
largely by the interests of that class Of course they did not fail to voice 
the demands of the poor when they did not in any way clash with their 
own interests But when the possibility of sych a conflict did present itself 
they clearly took the side of their own class and declared it to be also in 
the interest of the people of the other class They also used their champion* 
ship of the demands of the poor to bolster up the political status of 
the congress and strengthen its political and economic demands which 
would, m practice, be of immediate advantage largely to the people of the 
middle class 

The proceedings of the Indian National Congress from 1890 to 1892 
clearly bear this out For example, the Congress look strong stand for the 
reduction of the salt tax from Rs 2-8-0 to Rs 2-0-0 per maund ( 1890) 
As the congress leaders themsehes pointed out this paltr} sum of annas 
eight did not mean any hardship to them or to the people of their 
but they demanded the reduction impelled b} a feeling of cliant\ for their 
poor brethren This was also used to show that the Congress did not i ant 
to serx'C merely the interests of the richer sections o'" the popuhtion, bjt 
stood for the interests of all It was further stated that had there been 
elected councils, such things would not ha\e been po' ibl^ Tie -fire 
S-Il 
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Congress pressed the need for iniroducing Permanent Settlement into tempo 
ranly settled tracts of the country The mam argument given m support 
of this demand was that it would foster the growth of the middle class in 
the country. It was said that even if Permanent Settlement resulted m the 
displacement of a few poor peasants from the land, that was no argument 
against it Similarly, the next Congress (1891 ) took up the question of 
the poverty of the Indian people and suggested the setting up of elected 
councils, the reduction of military and civil expenditure of the Government, 
the latter by employing Indians in place of Englishmen to the higher ranks 
of the civil service, and the extension of the Permanent Scttlmcnt-mcasures 
most of which would largely be of immediate benefit to the people of the 
middle class The succeeding Congress ( 1892) passed a resolution 
emphasising the same measures 


13 THE ITEDIC GANA AND THE ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLIC 
Ram Sharan Sharma, M A 


The article seeks to examine the view of K P Jayaswal that republican 
form of government came in India after the early Vedic age and long after 
monarchy It tries to show that this may be true of the class-divided post- 
Vedic repubhes but not of the tribal republics of the Vedic times Gaua, 
the technical word for republic^ in the post-Vedic times has been mentioned 
at numerous places in the Rigveda, Atharvaveda and the Bruhmanas as well 
as m the Epic and P uranic literature It has been generally interpreted m 
the sense of * 3sscn)bly * or * troops ^ 


References suggest that the Vedic gana which is repeatedly mentioned 
m-conn^tion with the Maruts was a tribal unit engaged in perpetual war 
under the leadership of the Probably its members shared their 

spoils and food m common Perhaps the gaua was distinguished by the 
absence of class distinctions, there being no mention of the dominance of 
he Brahmanas and Ksatnyas as m the case of the Mslavas and Ksudrakas 

J was probably m the nature of primitive 

tribal democracy exhausting m itself military, distribuUve, religious and 
social actmties of the early patnachal society Although there is no direct 
ewdence of the election of the ga«apan, it is likely that there were no pubhc 
officials, no taxes, no classes and no army, apart from the armed bands of 
the gmm In other words the Vedic which is as old as the kemal of the 
RV was primarily a tribal republic Hence D R Bhandarkar’s view that the 
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post-Vedic political ganas \\ere based on the commercial ganas of the 
Vaisyas of the Upanishadic times cannot be sustained by evidence 

The real causes of the origin of the post-vedic republics have to be 
sought m the universal reaction against the pattern of life as evolved in 
the later Vedic age In the political sphere it resulted in the dissolution of 
the kingship and the establishment of the republic bereft of the pnstine 
glory of early Vedic tinier It seems that the tribal republic was followed 
by the nsc of hcrcditarj' monarchy and the latter was followed by the rise 
of the artificial republics 


14 THE ANCIENT KINGS MENTIONED IN THE SIXTH 
UCenVASA OF THE HARS\CARITA 

Dr H G Shastn, M A , Ph D 

In the VI th Ucclnusa of Har^acarila Bana Bhatta cites twenty eight 
anecdotes about the tragic consequences of pramada, wherein several ancient 
kings fell prey to strategems played against them This passage affords 
information about certajn kings of ancient India and has been an important 
source of historical value 

Some of these kings (such as Nlgasena, VatsarSja, Brhadratha, Kaka- 
\ ama, Devabhuti and Candragupta ) have been identified satisfactonly, 
while many others are still left unidentified The names of all the kings 
mentioned in the passage are here enumerated exhaustively, with a 
reference to the mention of some of them m Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
and Kamandaka’s Nitisara, and an attempt is made to suggest identification 
of some of the unidentified kings, such as Kumarasena, Rantideva, 
Viduratha and Somaka 


15 EASTERN GANGA INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 
Dr D C Sircar, M A , Ph D 

On the basis of an inscnption in the Rafiganatha temple at Srirangam 
{South Indian Inscriptions, Vol IV, No 500) and two other records near 
the Arulrda Perumal temple at Conjeeveram {Annual Report on Soiith-Indian 
Epigrabhy, 1919-20, p 22, Nos 444-45), scholars like Dr N Venkatara- 
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manajja and Dr T V Mahalmgam believe that, during the reign of the 
Chola king Rajaraja in (AD 1216-46), the Eastern Ganga monarch 
Anangabbima lU (A D 1211-38) conquered the Tamil country as far as 
Tanjore and Tnchinopoly in the south. The author of this paper attempts 
to show that the above contention is absolutely unwarranted as the evidence 
of the inscriptions in question has, in his opinion, been entirely misunderstood 

t 


16 THE PREDETERMINED PLOT IN INDIAN 
CHRONOEOGY EXPOSED 
Sn Kota Venkotachelam 


Western histonans ha\e fixed the commencement ' of Kah Era at 
2-27’-30” hours in the day on 20th Februar}- of 3102 B C The tune of 
&e Mahabharata War is undisputedly fixed 36 years earlier, i e in 3138 
in Kah 26 a new era known vanously 'as LaukikSbda, or Saptarsi 
^ inaugurated and has been in %ogue in this countiy^, particularly 

in Kashmir Dr Bnhler himself has proved the onnn of this era conclu- 
sit ely and also claimed that it helps to hr the origin of the Kah era 
mdispu ably m 3102 B C The Kali Era, The Saptarsi era and the 

^ f,! ^ Mahabharata War) were current in our 

conntij- and well-known to the European Oriental Scholars at the time 
hey were engaged in reconstructing the history of Ancient India ( 1859 
A C ) They not only ignored the three eras but went to the leneth of 
proclaiming that in the entire range of available Indian Literature there was 
th ^ reckoning tune and finng chronofogy which could be 

d^covered the true 
todslarlednn ,/,e of ,„e Kal, Era and 

cl I ZIT T 'to'-e ehm,mted ,he 

xidZTi "z 

hate nroceederf nn tu ^lestern historians discarded this and 

and Chan^ , assamphoa that Alexander of 326 B C. 

mhed for Irerit ® coutemporaaes aud have 

all of which are meant either ^ ° to be histoncal but 

producuons with no loyalty to hlZ Zr ®°^®"tamment or axe hterary 
this penod must needs be constructed'^n ^ true history of India of 
m the Puranas, vhose aim it is m ° the material contained 

chronology and history of the dymasti^' oftmgs ’ " 
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Moreover to facilitate verification and rectification in the event of 
any mistake creeping into the figures of the reigns of the kings of the 
difierept dynasties here and there clues have been inserted based on astro- 
nomical data for the important land-marks In this detailed and congent 
account of the history of Magadha and the chronology of its kings given 
in our Puraijas, there is no scope for confusion or doubt The allegations 
that the PurSijas are inconsistent, mutually conflicting, full of exaggerations 
and therefore unrehable for historical purposes and that there is no Indian 
Era for fixing chronology, is therefore a blatant absurdity and the propaganda 
of mterested parties resloved to foist upon us their own preconceived 
theories for the ancient history of our country 

Besides, these western scholars seem to have meddled with the raanu- 
cript records of Greece and China 

If we reckon from the time of the MahSbharata War in 3138 B C„ 
and proceed to modern times or start with Chandramas and Gupta 
Chandragupta in 327 B C and count backwards all the famous histoncal 
events and personalities referred to in Bharatiya literature the dates tally 
exactly without any difficulty But if we proceed on the basis of the West- 
ern Onentalists, all the referrence to the times of historic events and 
personalities in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jain literature, the dates do not 
tally and are all rendered absurd No further evidence or arguments would 
be needed to disprove the correctness of the basic assumption of the 
contemporaneity of Alexander and Chandragupta Maurya 

The series of distortions and perversions calculated to reduce the 
antiqmty of Nepal and Kashmir histones have been exposed in our 
Histones of Nepal and Kashmir 


17 HOW LONG HAD BHlSMA BEEN ON THE ARROW-BED ’ 

Bliwnananda Swann 

There is some controversy about the time Bhisma lived upto, after 
his fan at the Kuru war I have, with internal evidences alone, attempted 
to prove that he had been on the bed of arrows for 99 nights and expired 
the next day 
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1 A UNIQUE TYPE OF SILVER COIN OF SKANDAGUATA ( ’) 

Dr A S Altekar 

The paper discusses a silver coin belonging to Dr U P Shah o'" Baroda 
usual Kshatrapa or Gupta type current w Gujarat in the 
t century, but has some peculianty of its own It shows no bust of 
the long on the obverse , instead there is a bird, seated facing left with 
things outstretched There is no legend on this side The symbol on the 
reverse has but partly come out, it appears to have been a tndent The 

incomp’eie, but seems to have been dharaja- 

^kandaguptasya 

hncf ^ therefore be a new' type of Skandgupta, giwng oo 

to from ^ ° showing Garuda facing to left instead of facing 


2 TT\'0 IMPORTANT PALA SITES 
Prof Radhaknshm Cboudhar}', M A 


Gen^l'o? a” of the Direclor- 

The surface towards the t«o important PHa Sites of Bihar 

Xarfrd,?\'’r t“''o«on of certato enuuent 

iuhs Ttl J 

b“en desiroied Tfi^^ T ouprotected and a good portion has already 
Museum' G D God Archaeological and Historical Society and 

ralue and have presln'ed SmTu '’t^ “*'‘>“*'‘1'""“” 

Viih the oaner Lii ^ “1 * museum A feiv plates mcoroporaled 

ea he? rono , : ^erve protection at the 

ZZJZZ"Z JZ '■*"> P«,od hare been 

a. Naulngarh ,s T 

O C Sir, ar has also edited ^ 
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because it gives us the name of Krimil.T Vmaya The second Naulagarh 
inscription leads us to believe that there was a Buddhist Vihar at Naulagarh 
A coin of Vigrahapala III was also discovered Besides these inscriptions, 
antiquities in the shape of pieces of northern black polished wares, glazed 
pottery' pieces, polished stone, terracottas, beads etc, have been discovered 
S'unga and Gupta terracottas are remarkable Various images of the Pala 
period arc still scattered in different parts of the subdivision The rampart 
wall, though destroyed, is clearly visible 

From Jaimanglagarh, cast coins and beads of the Buddhist period have 
come to light Black-stone images of Varaha, Badari Narayaija, Siva-Parvati, 
Gangs and various objects have been discovered Till now, no attention 
has been given to this site, though the first one, Naulagarh has been 
explored by Sri Krishnadeva, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Patna 


3 SATAVAHANA COINS OF THE TEN-ARCHED CAITYA TYPE 
Dr M Rama Rao, M A , Ph D 

SStavahana coins of the caitya type have not received from scholars 
the attention that they deserve Coins bearing the devices of the solid 
caitya and the caitya of three and six arches only have been known so far 
I have recently come across thirteen coins of this type beanng a caitya of 
ten arches. All the coins contam legends Eight of them belong to Gautami- 
putra Satakami and the remaining five to his son and immediate succe- 
ssor Vasisthiputra Pulumavi All of them have been obtained from Andhra- 
desa. These eight coins of Gautamlputra Satakanji corroborate the view 
expressed by me previously that this monarch’s rule extended over 
Andhradesa and that it is not correct to hold that his son Pulumavi was the 
first SatavShana king to rule over this part of the Dakkan 


4. RECENT EXPLORATION IN GUJARAT AND KATHIAWAD 

S R Rao, M A 

Exploration of mediaeval, early and proto-historic sites m Gujarat and 
Saurashtra was undertaken in 1952-53 with a view to fill the gaps not only 
in the pre-Chalukyan history of Western India but also in the pre-Mauryan 
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period This included sites with the Rangpur painted ware the dating of 
which IS still a problem to the Archaeologist of India 

t- 

Excavation was conducted by the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India (Baroda), at Amrcli on a large scale and at Mota- 
Machiala on a small scale As a result of the excavation at Amreh the 
date of the Red Polished pottery, a superior ware of fine levigated clay 
and highly polished, was fixed between the 1st and the 4th Cents of the 
Christian era It serves as a datum line for most of the early historic sites 
m Western India, where it has a wide distribution Amreli was found to 
be a flourishing town under the Kshatrap rulers Five structural phases and 
four cultural periods were noticed By the beginning of the 2nd Cent A D 
megahthic tombs in the form of Pit-circles came to be built for post- 
crematory burials A pre-iron age culture with a degenarated microlithic 
industry when post-cremation urn-burial Was practised was also noticed 
But the site was abandoned for a long time before the people with a much 
advanced culture knowing the use of iron came to settle down At Mota 
Machiala a proto-histonc site near Amreh, the Rangpur painted pottery 
was found to belong to a pre-iron age microlithic culture when parallel 
sided blades, scrapers, bum and retouched fluted cores were used as tools 
A gap was noticed between the periods of the R P ware and the painted 
ware This gap may be filled if the NBP and the Red and Black wares are 
found to underly the Red polished ware Karvan an ancient site near 
Baroda promises to hold the key to the problem of filling the gap between 
the R P and the painted wares owing to the fact that wthin a short 
distance from Karvan the NBP is found to underly the R P at Timberva 
The NBP and the R and B wares appear to have succeeded the pamted 
ware culture If that be the case the Rangpur ware might have been 
succeeded by the NBP and R and B wares At Venivadar another proto- 
histonc site near Amreh the buff ware similar to that found m the 
lower levels of the Rangpur has been found This appears to be earlier 
than the Mota Machiala Black-on-red ware and if properly excavated d 
may take us a stage near Harappa Culture 

For the pre-Chalukyan penod the sites at Vadnagar and Modhera were 
explored At Vadnagar there is an ancient mound with bnck structures 
where from the Red polished and pamted wares belonging the the early 
histone period have been recovered This site seems to have been in conti' 
nuous occupation from the early histone to the mediaeval times From 
Modhera punch-marked corns, Kshatrap and Gadhia corns, and coins of 
vanous Muslim rulers have been secured They range m date from the 2nd 
-3rd Cent B C to the llth-]2th Cent A D The site is full of structures 
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.ind IS sure to yield \aliiable archaeological evidence for reconstructing the 
history of Gujirat for the prc-Chahikyan period if not for the earlier 
penod also 


5 THE LOCATIOxN OF GAUTAM’S ASHRAiM 
Sanalto Behan Lai Varma, Af A., B L , M L C 

Balmikya Ramayin and Adhyatma Ramayan differ regarding the 
location of the hcnnitagc of sage Gautam and the place where his wife 
Ahilya vas redeemed by Ram on his way to Janakpur At present there 
ire tv\o places popularly known as Gautam or Ahilya Ashram. One is six 
miles west of Chapra towm and the other is about 20 miles from Darbhanga 
town near Kamtaul station 

Descriptions in Balmikya Ramayan supports the Ashram near Darbhanga 
and Adhyatma Ramayan supports the one near Chapra Saint Tulsidas 
follows the latter 


6 AN IMPORTANT IMAGE FROM MANDSUAR 
V S Wakanker 

During the sojourn through western Malwa the author discovered 42 
places w'bcrcfrom well stratified mounds, painted pottery, microhths and other 
objects were found, which undoubtedly prove that these places are either 
contemporary to or earlier than Mohenjo Daro and Harappa Dunng the 
exploration tour the author happened jto visit Mandsuar, the once Capital of 
western Malwa It was so famous during the earlier centunes that Kahdas 
mentioned it m his famous work Meghadiila Here ruled the famous king 
Yasodharman who defeated Mihirkul Hun and erected two victory pillars m 
its commemoration Many Gupta images are scattered throughout the rums 
of the old city and the author saw two important images at the seats of 
Sitala matas One is called Hatai Mata Its a Gupta image with a boy in the 
lap and Roman Coiffure denotmg Gandhar style Hanti was a Budhist 
goddess and she also held a boy m the lap Hatai may be the corrupt form 
of Hanti The other image is important and this article deals with details 
of this image It is a male figure with foreign type of head and resembles 
a terracotta found near the victory pillars of Mandsuar 


S-I2 
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7 SOME IMPORTANT IMAGES FROM UJJAIN MUSEUM 

V S Wakankar 


The city of Ujjami, which is one of the most ancient cities of the 
world, was once the capital of Awanti Pradesha It lost all its monuments 
dunng the Mohammedan rule of turmoil, loot and destruction The city 
has lost all its beauty which once surpassed that of Amaravati. But still 
things come out of the rums of the ancient city and give us the glimpses 
of Its bygone prosperity Due to the great efforts of Mr Garde ( the retired 
Director of Arch , Gwahor State ) and some local enthusiastic persons hke 
urya_Narayan, Vyas Panditji, Shri Jugalkishoi^i and others a good collection 
of various images was made and arranged m the Mahakal temple 

Most of the images from this cottection belong to the Parmar Period 
pta images are few, except the terracotta found during excavations and 
surface explorations by the author 


collechnn concerned with a few important images from this 

lection. The coUection consists of the following images Vishnu, Surya, 

arrnd'rB M»l>eshwar, Mabel-Parvat,, Bhairava, 

Varah and’ Trth™!.’ daties, mages of donors, 

of some mporlant mages is 



SECTION X INDIAN LINGUISTICS 


1 A STUDY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF PREFERENCE 
IN THE APPLICATION OF PANINIAN SUTRAS AND 
THEIR WORKING 

Prof S P Cbaiunedi 

The mam purpose of Ibis paper is to study the vanous devices of 
Papmi (P ) and his followers for ascertaining the relative strength of any 
two (simultaneously applicable) sutras and thus deciding which of the two 
sutras should be applied (1) The first device is the general commonsense 
rule on the basis of which the A§T (ASTADHYaYI) is, 

accordiag to PataSjah, composed by P (2) An exception to this is found 
incase of formation under the Sutra (ni-i-94, (3) In 

cases not coming under (a), P postulates the rule (I- iv- 2, (K 

that between two sutras, which are of exclusive sphere, but are applicable 
simultaneously in a certain case, the later sutra should be apphed in 
preference to the earlier sutra (4) In case the above devices are not help- 
ful, P has hit upon a new plan He arranges his sutras m two blocks in 
such a way that the sutra under the first block are regarded as stronger 
than those of the second block (VIII- i-l, and that in the second 

block (namely the sutas are so arranged that in each case the 

earlier sutra is regarded as stronger ( i e more preferable ) than the later 
The result is that the last sutra is the weakest of aU and thereby P has 
solved the complex question of the homogeneity of the closed 'A ’ with 
open ‘ A ’ This device of arranging AST sutras into two blocks is a master 
device of P The whole structure of the AsT moves round this axle-sutra 
A detailed study of the application of this sutra, as made by H E Bmskool, 
has brought out clearly the great genpis of P (5) Important exceptions 
to the above are covered by vni — ii — 2, and VIII — n — 3 (6) Still other 
pomts not covered by the above six devices are provided for by the Sutras 
Vt-i- 85 and ^^-lV-22 

The commentators of P m course of working the above plan and 
devices, have brought forth other considerations ( such as ( & tfiRt- 

fgg:^)to bear on the problem They have postulated a number of new rules 
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These new rules have been discussed in the works dealing with PanbhSsSs 
( canons of interpretation ) Many of these new rules are traced to Pantafi- 
jah’s Mahabhasya and have been shown by commentators to be either 
expressly mentioned or imphcitely indicated 

After a cntical study of the sigmficance and limitations of these -devi- 
ces, the paper ends with an appreciation of the great acumen and intellec- 
tual greatness of Pamnt and his followers 


2 OBSERVATION OF SOME COMMON PECULIARITIES IN 
THE ENGLISH SPEECH OF THE PEOPLE OF ORISSA 

Prof G. B Dhall, M A {Pat ), M A (Loud ) 

The English language has very greatly influenced the modem Onya 
language For the linguist, special interest is attached to the representation 
of English loan words m Onya wntmg That leads one to the interesting 
study of the pronunciation of English by the standard speakers of the 
Onya language. Attempt has been made m this article to make a brief 
analysis of the English speech of the standard Onya speakers 

The analysis is done on four levels — 

(a) Individual sounds, (b) Sounds m Combmation, 

(c) Attnbutes of sounds, (d) Intonation 


3 MARATHI LOANS IN TAMIL 
P C Ganeshsimdaram and I Sitbramomam 

r 

This paper deals with words that have been borrowed into Tamil from 
Marathi durmg the rule of Maratha kings in Tanjore The various types 
of words and their phonology are considered m detail 
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4. II 1C NiS\LS IN CONTACT WITH MUTES IN THE 
PRAKRTA-PAINGALA 

5 Y Ghosal, M A 

There IS a great discrepancy among the mss of the PrSkrta - Pamgala 
(abbr PP ) as regards the representation of the nasals in contact with 
mutes Most of the mss of the west represent the nasals in such a position 
b\ the anusAara while those from the cast prefer the class -nasals But a 
large number of mss indiscriminately use both the anusvara and the class- 
nasals So does the text of the PP of the KSvyamala edition But the 
edition of the Asiatic society puts the anusvSra and avoids the class-nasals 
altogether It is to be decided W'hethcr w'e should put the anusvSra or the 
class -nasals in such places The paper discusses the same problem from 
difTercnt point of \icws 


5 PLEA FOR BASIC SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 
Satisa C Guhathakura 

Is Sansknt dead No, it is living in the modern form It is our 
cultural common language through the ages It is a language par excellence 
E\cn the Dravidian languages are considerably influenced by the Sanskrit 
Hence it is a boon to the north and the south alike 

Language grows, styles change So w'e should now have some sort of 
Basic Sanskrit, w'hich may form Bhu^n Bharati, i e not Sanskntised Hindi 
but Hindiscd Sanskrit A set of rules should be framed for Basic Sanknt 
on the basis of our common heritage 


6- NATURE AND AUTHORSPUP OF THE GRAMMATICAL WORKS 
ATTRIBUTED TO MAHARSI DAYAN AND A SARAS\’^ATl 
S K Gupta, M A., S/iastn, Prabhakara 

Dayananda, a great Vedic scholar and reformer of the I9lh^ century 
also wrote some grammatical works These are the Asttadhayibhasya and 
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the Ved^ga Praksk The Astgdhyaji-bhSsya is a lucid, simple and bnef 
commentar}' on the aphonsms of Panim It profusely draus upon the 
AlahSbhgsja of PataSjab It discards some of the Mews held by the author 
of the Kasika and the Siddhanta Kaumudi This commentary' has also been 
translated into Hmdi It runs upto Section 2 of Chapter VII of the 
Astadhyayi, but the portion ending uith Chapter IV only' is regarded as a 
genmne work of Dayananda Some scholars have doubed Dayananda’s 
authorship to this portion as well This paper seeks to refute this Mew 
on different grounds 


7 SOME MARATHI V ORDS OF SUMERLkN ORIGIN 
Dr R G Harshe B A ( Ttlak ), D Lift ( Pans ) 

A lot of work has been done by Western Scholars on Sumerian, 
Oceanian and their mutual relationship While gomg through some of these 
works very striking similarities were observed between Sumerian and 
Marathi w’ords The works of Stephen Langdon (‘ Sumenan Grammar and 
Chrestomathy ■’ ) and Paul Rivet (“Sumerien et Oceanien”) ha^e been of 
much help to me especially on the Sumenan and the Oceanian aspects 
respectnely. M Rivet’s opmions have been shared by a large number of 
scholars and it is accepted that there was not only a sort of mter commu- 
mcahon between the Oceaman peoples and the Sumenans but that India 
served as a highway' for these enterprising people. 

Numerous correspondences have so far been shown between the Sumenan 
and Oceaman words and it is also possible to trace many of these in 
Munda languages which had occupied extensive territories m India But 
there was a missing Jink masmuch as no attempt has been made to any 
correspondences with the Modern Indo-Aryan languages 

Admittedly there exists considerable influence of the Sumenan on the 
Indo-European languages on the one hand and the Semitic on the other 
In the present paper correspondences between Sumenan and Marathi w'ords 
to the extent of 120 have been shown with detailed notes, wherever nece- 
ssary, even without going into the mtncacies of the principles of phonetical 
changes, etc The resemblances are so strikingly transparent 

It has been shown that out of these 120 words nearly' 42 can be 
correlated wath old Sansknt, 18 with Persian and Arabic, 16 with Oceaman 
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languages and 44 arc embedded m Marathi itself Some of these words are 
so vitally connected with tjie life and manners of Maharashtra that the 
irresistible conclusion would be that there must be a very active Sumenan 
clement in the population of Maharashtra m the remote past This is by 
no means an exhaustive study either way but if such a one is undertaken 
by a competent body of scholars it is bound to be very fruitful indeed 


8. THE STAMP OF DIALECTICAL VARIETIES ON ORIYA 
Prof Stddheswar Hola, M A, M R A S , Jyotisacharya 

Onya is remarkably free from dialectic variations The statement that 
the language changes every ten kosas holds partly true to its spint, 
when Onssa of the British penod and her dialectical variations on Onya 
are taken into account, but becomes mostly untrue, when the political and 
historical significance of the Greater Utkal as well as the aborigines and 
their dialects have been comparatively estimated 

Orissa has greater influence of geo-physical factors on abongines who 
have two divisions, one as High-Ianders living on the elevated plateaus of 
koraput, Sambalpur, Ganjam, Rampur, Kalahandi etc and the other having 
corrupting influence of the plains of Cuttack, Pun, Balasore, Midnapur, 
Ganjam and Chicakal distncl Thus the remarkable difference of change on 
the spoken dialects and the art of pronunciation have been fostered up in 
the respective tracts and by contamination the Onya language is much 
influenced 

The present hill-tnbes of Koraput and Sambalpur have much similari- 
ties between the pre-Aryans of India who have exerted sinking influences 
on Aryans By birth and development the Aryan towns being developed 
by coming m contact with non-Aryans, were more humanised and gave 
birth to the New-Indo-Aryans of which as the oflTshoot Onya is still 
regarded 

The dialectical variations on Onya is, at present, too much remarkable 
It IS of non-Aryan and Aryan The Mundas, the Hos, the Santals, the 
KhariSs, the Bhumijas, the BhuSyas, the Khonds, the Gadvas, the Parajas, 
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Ihe Lanas etc are of non-Aryans, speaking Dravidian or non-Aryan 
dialects The corruptions the low caste people of Cuttack, Pun, Balasore, 
Ganjam, Midnapur etc have created merely local peculiarities to such a 
remarkables stage that the philologists have called them as dialects of the 
Aryan group Some aborigines known as Juang, Konds, Bhumij, Korwa of 
the so-called districts speak Onya with faulty pronunciations of standard 
words different from Onya and known better as the local dialects 

The dialects of Aryan and Non-Aryan group have no distinct script, 
but are written m Ori^a character Aspirated consonants are changed to 
their corresponding un-aspirated forms, and initial h is dropped, ch and s 
become s, b sometimes changes to v, d to r, o to u, and the Onya inherent 
vowel IS often pronounced as a The dialectical vocabulanes have Onya 
and other languages as the source , otherwise words of aborigines have 
crept into many languages These are the interesting examples as narrated 
in support of the discussion 

Onya though originally dependent of Sansknt, Praknt and Apabhransa 
in Its formative penod, deviated gradually in Sarala Das, Madala Panji, 
Brajanath Badajena Fakir Mohan and has collected some pecuher words, 
the denvation of which is more or less speculative No doubt a progressive 
sign It IS to a hving language Words of vanous derivative affixes such as 
kandapa, rubana, khandam, jianta, misa^a were mtroduced These formative 
additions gradually died out and some dialectcal variations of modern 
category came in So the meanings of roots are changed and new words 
are selected to the principal language The Sambalpun, the Ganjam, the 
Koraput and the Bando vocables definitely create the romantic flavour 
on Morphology, as a result, words are changed in forms and meanings 
The compromise may be introduced in Sanskrit caru. Bond, Tsom, Tamil, 
soru and Onya ( standard dialect ) tsua ( “ well ” ), in which are seen the 
common dialectical variations on ordinary words of Old, Middle and 
New-Indo-Aryan and Non-Indo-Aryan languages and dialects 
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' ‘ TTPtTK-’ ^oirf^q- irc^^c^T^ 

f:' ' 1J7 5, TfT7( tT'TTI 'T^rn" ^ TTTf^^ THTITTOTncrr^ qi I 3t<T ‘ ’ 
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- fn'r - fiff IT - *^7^ (Tt 7 - Htt . irT^TV - :^,7R 'T • ^sr^Rfr - jr’rRrf^ 
mn* {"u r-TTcnh Ttf'vTr) rqnrn^ Mtnr^ i 

.- 4-Tir:rr’7 7f-Ti7; 7 7r7:7ff7tT PtPt^sPt TTTrrw, ’ttP^, ^ fir^, 
fnrjT T77T 7-(7T7q7n‘n77rrnirm =t ‘Prrr' nn 7 sr^ft^^TTpri 

f'i--777777 -TTr 777rT rw^fTTm iTmrTmT X JTT^mJTr ' 
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57*7 7JJTT:77 7M7r7 7'77 ^-7 r OTT OT^TT OT ‘'fe>T7T'’ Tt^fOTT TROT T?TT 

^ *vC 

■'rfn 77rT- rfr T7trT/('f 7 pTfer tPot 5OTOT Tf'OT^OTrf^OTr ^TOTTfr 
r r 7 1 Mt OT “ f7T 7f7 ' X 'TOTfOT nr> otHotROT ROT ?OTr ' fOTiROT ’ 
r*77 7 Jt 7 'RjrrPt OTTt •TTOT^TTTOT *' TT^OT OTRfvTPTlT " 7R RSOTl^OTT 
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'' Hohtlinglv-Rolli, Monicr Williams, ROTTTTOTJRTK ’OT R^fr 
R7PT77T7Tr ' f^OT ' ROTOT 77 TTOTTTpTROT TTOTTOTTOT OTTfOT^tRlFT RR^^<Ptf I 
R7K7 7 ' P77^ ’ RT^ROTR 7 ROTPT I ROT ?OTT7 T RT^OTOTTOT OTRR 
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OTROT TR ROT7 7 STTPR^ ‘ Pot ' 7^7 TChItOTT 7 ' fRR7 ’ OTRf 7 
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11. A GLIMPSE INTO THE ICAS’AKRTSNA SCHOOL 
OF GRAMMAR 

G B. Palsiile 

The present paper is an attempt to sketch some features of the KSsa- 
krtsna school of Sanskrit grammar on the basis of the grammatical sutras 
quoted in Cannvirakavi’s commentary to the Kasakrtsna-S'abda-KalSpa- 
DhatupSfha recently publishd by the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona A study of the technical terms and technic of 
Kasakrtsna and a comparison of his grammar with that of Panini on the 
one hand and the KStantra on the other show that Kasakrtsna has strong 
aflSmties with the Kstantra School This close relationship between these 
two schools is also seen m the DhatupSthas belonging to these two schools 
Nevertheless Kasakrtsna has certain features of its own which invest it with 
its peculiar individuahty 

It would seem from the citations in the commentary that Kiisakrtsna’s 
was a full-fledged grammar with its own up&disQtras and Panbha^Ss 

As regards the age of Kasakrtsna, it can roughly be said that contary 
to the usual belief, he seems to^be posterior to Paijini The exact relation- 
ship between KSsakrtsna and Katantra must await until such time as the 
age of Kasakrtsna is fairly established 
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A probability of conservation of original palatal sibilant <s> in 
Gujarati under certain specific conditions, is discussed in this paper 

The following pattern of distribution in Gujarati suggests that OIA 
palatal sibilant <s> must have been conserved in Pre-Gujarati stages 

I w , 

OIA si, y/e > Guj s , 

OIA si, y/e > Guj s 

Even accounting for dialectal influences, learned restorations and loan- 
words, It appears that we cannot label <s> m Gujarati as a secondary 
formation of the Early Middle Gujarati penod Palatal assimilation is not 
the operative cause, and the above pattern could only be explained by the 
conservation of <s> in Gujarati 

OIA s, s when followed by i, e, or y, are conserved as s, in all 
positions. When not followed by these palatal vowels and ghdes, they converge 
to <s> This conservation is comparable only to the Dardic dialects 


13 SOME INDO-ARYAN ETYMOLOGIES 
Dr Sttkianar Sen 

The paper discusses the following etymologies 

1 Hindi ‘bic' (."in, within”), 

2 Middle Bengali ‘Bssali’ (a goddess), 

3 Bengali ‘magh’ ("Arakanese, pirate”), 

4 Bengali 'jhuraur’ (a style of folk-musical performance) 
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( ? ) ^trrFIT STR 'T^ 'K I ePT 

^ifd'=f''=frgrM, w??wr|^ n?^d'c^^=^ ^rrwrfw — • 
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JT^noPd ^i^cijn<4p ?^rT f^i^u 

R “ ^ ^ ^ TiPi'idid’J^i^rwji ^ “ ^r^rpTRi 

^ "srsf^RgR^” “ ^xTfediTiTram ” fflr qnrf^rr^qg.'^r'RTT ^ “sr^- 
'^iRT^r^T ** 3R ^Rirrrsjfgr^sPr ” “ w^i ^ft ^ptptr ” ^fd" 

1 

H sffq-rrr ” fRr 'TrP’pf^^R;#®r ^ 

I — "ddioPd^T “ 

“5r?wri^ 5% qipordl^ ?Tf “q^Were^TW” ^ 


15 AN INCORRECT READING EXISTING FROM 
A LONG TIME IN SIDDHANTA - KAUMUDI 

Shanti BhtksJm Shasin 

Bhattoji Dikshita commented the Phusutra of Santanavacarya m connec- 
tion with the accent of Pratipadika There is a siitra in Nipata - Prakarana, 
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namely, (4, 15) le both the syllables of the words 

and the rest are accute 

Here Diksita says . “gift s., V^^c) 

” 1 e “ this debars the general rule by which in one word only one 
syllable is accented ” He himself and his followers did not make clear the 
suUa by means of an example 

By the word either we can understand a compound particle 
having two members ^ and or a form of noun But both the 
particles and are accentless, they cannot, therefore, form a compound 
having a double accent, so we have to give up the former alternati e 
The later alternative also cannot be entertained for the word qR is neither 
a nipata nor its any form has a double accent 

To find the correct readmg I consulted different editions of Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi, but all imanimously read ^ The Word Index to Pamm-STdrapatha 
and Patihstas from The Bhandarkar Institute, Poona has the same incorrect 
reading 

We find however that va’va’ is the only nipSta which has a double accent, 
e g. vy w I ( eqd vava’ so’gmntyshuh ) = that is certainly the same 

Agni, they say ( TaittiriyasamhitS, 2 2 4 8) So it seems that somehow 

took the place of and it had no chance to be corrected by Pandits 
of Diksita school who always busy with Phakkikas overlook the Phitsutra 
m their study. 


c^rrtfhfhrnfq', 

^RpTRir%i ^irrf%^%tT5 qr'TTiflwwiTTrJTr f^rarmf^Rn^r^R <TftRfw 
1 afl^nrf^lTRT R CRRJT 

'Tt:q’t;rP>T»rriRrR %w(<RTf^vr ri ;3qrnR^p7 

'TSRR I RrfRfR^ f^R-T^^nRT f^qTR t 
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17 A PROPOSAL FOR THE FORMATION' OF THE NATIONAL 

LANGUAGE OF IMILA 

G. V Tagore, M A P/t D 

The present paper states the complex nature of the problem and tries 
to indicate the wa\s in vhich the 14 iangnages mentioned in the VHT 
Schedule of tne Indian CoriStitutwn can contribute to achle^e the objects e 
in SecPon 351 of the CotiStiiutioi 
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The tonilc\il\ of the problem is due to the differences in the linguis- 
tic families of the M contnbutarj' languages, the dispantj' in the numeri- 
cal strength of the speakers and the great geographic distance between 
them, the difference in the advance in literature and other scientific works 
in them The present paper is limited to the vocabulary of the future 
bhU'^a Educationally the National language deserves the place of the 
second language in the curriculum os the Mother tongue must receive the 
top-most priority The vocabularj' of the National language is not a 
simple mixture of the 'basic' cocabularics of the 14 languages under 
reference The use of the National language is wainly for matters of 
intcr-proMncial importance Tlus objective determines the extent and nature 
of the vocables in the future ru^tra bhu^u A study of difierent types of 
word-lists for modern Europeon languages discloses that we should 
prepare a ‘ General Scn’ice List ’ and should supplement it with special 
word-lists containing words useful for legal, administative, official, 
business and such other purposes, and also w’jth immediate environmental 
words, ‘definition’ words, elements of word-building, and suggestive list of 
‘ content words ’ These vocables should be selected from the frequency- 
lists and not the ‘ basic ' lists of these 14 contneutary languages 

In selecting the vocables the critria of selection should be 

(1) Word-frequency, (2) Structural value, (3) Universality in respect 
of geographic area, (4) Subject-range, (5) Value for defining the meaning 
of other words, (6) Value for word-building, (7) Stylistic function, (8) 
Origin olr the vocable 

The Central Govt in co-operation with the Stale Govts , and regional 
universities and research bodies should compile such an authontatwe word- 
list at the earliest 


18 COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF HINDI SOUNDS 
Siddheshwar Vanm 

The place of Hindi sounds in the whole system of Indo-Aryan is a 
problem of vital importance, if a real evaluation of Hindi phonology is 
in view The approach to this problem has lo be two-fold, viz vertical and 
horizontal Vertically, the starting-point should be a determmation of sounds 
in S’ansknt, which has happily already been implemented by Whitney’s 
“ Sanskrit Grammar ” 
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Horizontally, a companson of Hindi phonology with that of modern 
Indo-Aryan languages will be desirable Fortunately, the frequency 
of sounds in Bengali has been already calculated by Dr S K Chatterji 
in his " Origin and development of the Bengali language'’ (pp 271-74) 

The present writer has similarly investigated the frequency of Hindi 
sounds by calculating all the sounds occurring in the first five pages of 
“Godan” by Prem Chand (Sarasvati Press, Banaras, 1948). The total 
number of sounds came up to 6302 The percentage of the frequency of 
Hindi sounds, as compared with those of Bengali and Sanskrit, has been 
given m a table in this paper It will appear from this table, for instance, 
that the frequency of (K) in Hindi is larger than in Skr and Bengali, 
being 5 35 as against Skr 1 99 and Beng 4 15 The reason for this discre- 
pancy is grammatical Firstly, the use of the genitive suffix ( ks ke ki ) in 
Hindi IS very current Again, (-ke or -kar) is often used as a tcrmination 
for the conjunctive participle m Hindi 

The above study brings to light the following facts 

(1) phonetic frequencies in Hindi are ultimately due to historical 
causes which have determined phenomena common to the whole system of 
Indo- Aryan 

(2) Of these historical factors, the most potent one has been the 
grammatical, so that phonetic frequency may be called an incident of 
grammatical usage 

(3) Grammatical usage being mainly due to need for imparting meaning, 
it may be said that in Hindi phonetic frequency is controlled by meaning, 
1 e sense dominates sound 


19 A PLAN FOR THE EVALUATION OF PANINI ON THE 

VEDIC LANGUAGE 
Siddheshwar Varma 

While Paijim is considered by Western cntics to be only a “Classical 
Sansknt Grammarian , treating the Vedic language only incidentally, 
Indian tradition esteems his work as one of the six VedSngas The purpose 
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of this paper is to oiEfer some suggestions for evaluating exactly the Vedic 
observations made by PSijim and his school, and to formulate a plan for 
the implementation of this evaluation 

That Papmi’s Vedic approach is worthy of careful consideration could 
be appreciated by taking into account the fact that many broad features 
of Vedic Phonology, such as the lengthing of the final c of a dissyllabic 
finite verb, the pecuhar Vedic Sandhi of the change of final n mto an 
Anunasika and the most general rule regarding Vedic accentuation that all 
the syllables of a word, except one, were accented, have been minutely 
observed by him 

The plan proposed systematically tabulates all Vedic items into four 
Sections, viz , ( I ) Phonology, ( 2 ) Vocabulary, ( 3 ) Word-buiIding and 
(4) Grammar 

Particularly as regards Vocabulary, in Pa^im and post - Pamman 
works, some Gaijas have been mentioned, which are not actually met with 
in Gafia Patha known to us Thus the group spisspriHc has been mentioned 
in Papmi, 1 4 20 This finds no place m the extant 

Gana Patha. Our plan 'mil thus have in view a search of ancilary works 
throwing some further hght on these additional Gatias. Though it must be 
admitted that PSnmi’s proper task was the standardization of classical 
Sanskrit, he has secondarily bequeathed to the succeeding generations a 
nch hentage for Vedic exploration, a heritage which airaits a thorough 
survey conducted by a co-operation between a copious number of workers 
at the present day 


20. THE VEDIC LIMITATIONS OF THE SIDDHANTA BAUMUDi 

Siddheshwar Varma 

Inspite of the flagging interest for Vedic Grammar, cursonly noticed 
by Patanjali m his MShabhS^ya, the Siddhsnta KaumudI many centunes 
later, took the trouble of bringing together Paijim’s Vedic matenal into a 
connected whole But the serwce rendered by the Siddhanta KaumudI was 
not confmed to a mere collection of specifically Vedic phenomena It went 
much further, as the following facts will show 

The acute phonetic outlook, evinced by this w'ork, will be gauged 
from the following facts — 

S-14 
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(1) It entirely separates Visarga-Sandhi from Svadi-Sandbi, — the 
former being restricted to internal Sandhi as in dttskrlam or pratahkolpam, 
the latter to external Sandhi, as in siro’rcyah, bho devah 

(2) It gives a separate chapter on “ Samasasraya-vidhi-prakaraijam ”, 
which IS an able presentation of compounds from the phonetic point of view 

(3) S K ’s remarkable service to Vedic exposition may be illustrated 
by the following — 

(PcPini 8-4-66) prescnbes the conversion of the grave 
mto circumflex accent in the Samhita text S K illustrates this from only 
connected Vedic texts But the Kasika, commenting on this Sutra, cites only 
isolated words hke npq , These examples are evidently misleading 

But inspite of admirable efforts, the author of S K was driven by 
circumstances to the Vedic hmitations of his work From the Vedic point 
of view, the mam defect of S K's Vedic treatment is its mechanical nature 
For S K ’s presentation of Vedic Grammar is diametrically opposed to 
the method adopted m its non-Vedic section, in which Pamni’s material 
has been arranged subjectwise In the Vedic Section it has merely collected 
together the Vedic material in the order of Paijim’s Sutras And even here 
there is a lot of omission and misplacement, which have been examined in 
detail in this paper The object of this paper is to suggest some lines on which 
improvement in the Vedic Section of the S K could be made, so as to 
adapt It better to the needs of the Vedic student This paper proposes to 
set up a consolidated plan to improve the text of the S K , with special 
reference to — 

Ta) A synthesis of all the Vedic tradition, otherwise dissociated and 
scattered here and there in this text 

(b) Preparation of a cntical text, giving full reference to all Vedic 
words and citations 

(c) An exhaustive research on the Vedic vocabulary cited, in order to 
coordinate the work with the history of Indian culture 

The paper in the end suggests that an effort should be made to restore 
that spirit of strictness in the treatment of Vedic Grammar which had 
inspired Indian ancient Grammanan like KStySyana 

“Vedic treatment should be based on tr an gible data” on Pap 6 4 127-8 
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21 BElIA\'IOUR OF THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 
CASE-MORPHEMES IN THE OLDEST KANARESE 
Af G Venkataana, M A 

This statistical study of the relative frequency of the Nominative 
Singular Case-morphemes occurring in the oldest Kanarese Inscriptions 
given in Dr A N Narasimhia’s A Grammai of Oldest Kanarese Inscriptions 
Part 11 (pages 249-270) reveals the preponderance of the relative frequency 
of ca'ic-morphetncs-zcro as compared with those of -an -am -am -ti -on -an -am 
and -on, supporting the statement that there is no termination of the 
Nominative Singular in all the three genders, those that have been in 
iisuigc are more or less foreign to Kannada language, but have been 
brought into use by later grammarians innucnced by Sanskrit 

Further, this investigation yields a glimpse of the tendency of the 
behaviour of the various Nominative Singular morphemes to demonstrate 
that' each active dynamic morpheme forms a system m the stream of speech, 
not merely of physical relations but of harmony or mutual compatibility 
towards the whole, and a tendency m the direction of reducing the magni- 
tudes of speech-entities by correlating those of the smaller size with the 
classes of more frequent occurrence called by Zipf, The Law of Abbreviation 


22, THE SAVITRI RK (111,62, 6) ITS GRAMMATICAL PROBLEM 

Vishva Banditti 

1 The neuter prononunal form tat in P5da a being syntactically 
correlated to the alleged masculine pronominal form yo in P5da c sets out 
a construction which is obviously invalid in grammar 

2 Commentators have generally tried to tide over this difiiculty either 
( a ) by taking the accusative pronominal form tat as standing for the 
genetive pronominal form tasya, towards its concord with the genetive nomi-^ 
nal form Savittih or ( b ) by construing the alleged mascuhne prononunal 
form yo as standing for the neuter pronominal form yat towards being 
concorded with the said neuter pronominal form tat governing bhargah 
in Pada b 

3 The former of the above alternate proposals towards grammatical 
concord cannot be acepted for the following reasons 
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( a ) It spoils the poetic charm and directness of appeal 
(b) It IS metrically inadmissible. 

4 The latter alternative proposal, too, cannot be accepted, for the Vedic 
idiom does not at all countenance concord of this type between pronominal 
forms of different genders 

5. A few Commentators have also made quite a mess of the whole 
thing by taking bhargah in Pada b which is accusative singular of the 
neuter base, bhargas, as nominative singular of the mascuhne base bharga 
towards its concord with the alleged mascuhne pronominal form yo m Pada c 

6 The solution proper under the current Paninian terminology lies in 
construing yo in Pada c as the neuter nommative singular of the prononu- 
nal base yas, bemg postulated as variant of yad (cf RV I, 155, 4, 
where the pronommal form yah m Pada c is adverbial neuter singular of 
the same pronoimnal base yas) 



SECTION XI DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURE 


1 DEVELOPEMENT OF CRITICISM IN TELUGU LITERATURE 

Veldanda Prabhakar Rao 

Tlie history of Telugu literature can be traced only from 1056 A D with 
the advent of the mcarnahon of Nannaya Bhattaraka ( who under the distin- 
guished Royal patronage of Raja Rajanarendra ) rendered the great Epic, 
the Mahabharata of Veda Vyasa into Telugu Of couse it contams the 
first 2\ parvans only Even that is remarkable for its diction, scholarship 
and composition which earned for him the Title of ‘ Veganu Sasana ’ 
Later on the Mahabharata was completed by two of his succestors, 
Tikkana and Errana and these constitute the ‘ Kavitraya ’ This composition 
of the Mahabharata was rapidly followed by the rendermgs of 
Valnnki’s Ramayana by many poets, viz Bhaskara, Gopmatha, Paparaja 
and Ranganatha In addition to these Harivamsa and Srimad Bhagavatam 
were rendered mto Telugu. With the advent of Sreenatha the famous 
Romantical Revival m the Telugu Literature had begun Sreenatha paved 
the way for his successors who manifested this penod of Romontical Revival 

Till the dawn of the 1 8th Century we can darely say that there was 
no cntical work m Telugu Literature There were of course some mmor 
ones which we could not take mto account One Tenah Ramaknshna was 
a standard cntic of the age of the Romantic Revival and whosoever got 
his testimony was a touchstone to scholarship He even cnticized the Master 
Piece of Shn Krishna Devaraya of Vizianagar Empire whose court he 
adorned Sn K. Veeresalingam, a great poet and a dramatist was also a 
critic, but his criticism was restricted only to the society Panuganti 
Narsimha Rao also belongs to this category The late Dr C R Reddy is 
the first man to wnte works on critiasm He can be regarded as the 
‘ Mommg Star of Cnticism’ as Carlyle is to the English Literature 
His Work VIZ , ‘ Kaviiva Tativa Vichra ' is a cntical and authontative 
treatise on ' Kala Pumodaya ’ of Pmgah Suranarya This Book first lays 
down some pnnciples of hterary cnticism and proceeds further with the 
ments and the demerits This work mostly went on outnghtly condemnmg 
the other works of the same rank However it should be admitted that this 
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work paved the way for hterary criticism as it laid down definite principles 
also After this work the smt was followed by good many books m this 
field by Kavitraya Ka\ata Vimarsana, Bharata Kavita Vimarsana, Vasucharitra 
Vimarsana, Sahitya Tatwavimarsana etc Afterwards some hterary journals 
like Bharati and Sahitya Panshad Patrika sprang up, which contained 
hterary essays of a high standard These contained also personal attacks and 
replies to the origmal articles where difference of opinion w'as involved 

Although cnticism is covenng a wider field in Telugu Literature it is 
not upto the mark Especially these days when we can find innumerable 
books on Shakespeare and also enough literature on the principles of 
criticism It IS regrettable that we do not have a single Cntical Treatise on 
each of the ontstanding Magnum Opus poetical Works The modern litera- 
ture has fostered a very bad atmosphere which is detenmental to the 
flounshmg of ancient literature Even to expel such false ideas and induce 
the ardent aspirants of hterature to study the literature there is an abundant 
need for such cntical treatises Therefore it is the duty of the scholars to 
make it a point to pubhsh at least a cntical book each on any work of 
his aptitude 



SECTION XII RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


1 THE CONCEPT OF INHND L\ THE S'UDDHADVAITA VEDANTA 

G H Bhatta 

The category of mmd occupies an important position in both the Eastern 
and Western Philosophy, The different Systems of Indian Philosophy have 
expressed their own views in the matter The question has been, agam, 
discussed in the Brahmastitras II 4 1-7 where the Bhasyakaras get an 
opportunity to express their own \aews 

All the Bhasyakaras on the Brahmastitras, excepting Vallabhacarya, 
hold the view that the mind is atomic and non-eternal like Akasa etc , 
connecting the word ‘Tatha’ in II 4 1 with the creation of the elements 
discussed in II 3 1-15 Vallabhacarya on the other hand connects the word 
‘Tatha’ with the topic of Jl\a discussed m the immediately precedmg 
Sutras of II 3 and concludes that the mind is atomic and eternal Sankara- 
carya refers to such a possible interpretation in his Bhasya on II 4. I 
and rejects it, while Bhaskaracarya mentions this interpretation as offered 
by some who preceded him, and possibly Sahkaracarj'a A view similar to 
that of Vallabhacarj'a was known in pre-Sankara period 


2. THE YOGIYAJNAVALKYASMRTI AND ITS UTILISATION L\ 
THE IVIEDIAEVAL DIGESTS OF BENGAL AND IVUTHILA 

Bhabatosli Bhattachana, M A, B L, Ka\yatxrtba 

This Smrti, which is different from the famous YSjnvalkyasmrti, as its 
very name-imphes, has recently ( 1951 ) been cnticallj edited mth a Sansknt 
introduction by Swami Kuvalayananda and Pandit Raghunathasastn Kokaje 
and published from Lonavla (Poona distnct) as ‘ Brhat-YogiyajSavalkj'a- 
smrti’ It consists of twelve chapters with verses varjnng between 20 and 
198 m the indmdual chapters and deals mth the preliminary and concluding 
formal portions of Hindu rehgious rites, its 7th chapter being concerned 
with ceremonial ablutions The work consists of the text, based on two 
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MSS ( of Bhandarkar Institute, Poona and India ofTicc, London) and an 
appendix, prepared by the editors, being a well-arranged reconstruction of 
the verses missing in the MSS but ascribed to YogiyajiTavalkya in and 
collected from several published digests Bui as the Dlinasfigara of Balklla 
Sena, the KrtyaratnSkara and GrhastharatnSkara of Candcsvara, the Varsa- 
kriyakaumudi and ffuddhikaumudi of Govmdsnanda and several works of 
Raghunandana have not been so used by the learned editors, so we propose 
to investigate the utilisation of the Yogiysjjiavalkyasmrtj by the above four 
authors of Bengal and Mithila who flourished between the 12th and 16th 
centunes of the Christian era Of these, the Dsnasagara is being edited by 
the present writer in the Bibliotheca Indica, its first fasciculus, covering 224 
pages and containing the entire YogiyajSavalkya quotations of the work 
having been published in May 1953, while the remaining four works of 
Candesvara and Govindananda have been published in the same scries by 
the late M. M Kamalakrsija Smrtitirth betw’cen 1902 and 1928 The entire 
works of Raghunandana have been published from Calcutta by Pandit 
JiVananda Vidy5sagara in 2 vols in 1895 The above investigation will not 
only correct the many misreadings of the printed text of the identified 
quotations but also increase the volume of the appendix in cases of the 
missing ones 


3. IS KANADA AN ATHEIST ’ 

Gopikamohan Bhattacharya 

The Nyaya-Vaiksika system, though mamly epts.emolopcal, ts 
compreheustve t,s metaphystcal speculattons God coosututes fhe key- 
note ot thcNyaya-Vaiiesika system of thought Thu view of the modem 

^thtmwHv ^ w of *= YukUd-,p,ka 

IS thotougMy discussed Differeut luterpretatious ou the Swra of KauSda, 

I 1 3 Opinions of S-ankara-miira and JayanSrayana 

Directions of the opponent are examined and refuted from tlie Nyaya 

of the term - mr rv S 1 3 'jen the mterpretatioa 

X 1 tirin Signifying ‘ dhrama ’ necessitates the 

ihTvers Kantida-s position on the validity of 

and ’ intelhgent author Intuition of welfare 

Snvennorof®°l •■‘'i -P— ons objects Ts Lential 

ITfl ca > ° mvolves Omniscience and eternal knowledge 

Kaijada’s conception of the phvsical nrrlpr ov,/i . ^icrnai Knowieugc 

paysicai order and its constitution is evaluated 
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Kanida s reference to adr^a lends support to the (heistic interpretation of 
Kaiudn-Suiras Postulation of God is a metaphysical necessity The reason 
of Knnad.i s silence on such supreme problem is stated Sankara’s view 
supports the thcistic interpretation The supposition of Keith, that Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma Sntra implies the denial of God in the Vasesika 
system, is contravened 


4 TlfE CONCEPT OF SUBTLE BODY IN SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 

Katya\aiudas Bhattacharya 

According to the law of karma the past actions of a jiva determmes 
for him his future birth, duration of life and scope of enjoyment What 
the law of causality docs m the realm of nature, the law of karma does 
m the moral world The necessity of such a law is not sufflciently understood 
bj the Western thinkers, though some of them, c g , Kant, felt the necessity 
of the conception of a moral governor of the world to reward the virtuons 
and punish the vicious in a life hereafter in accordance with their past 
actions Most of the post-Kantiaos ridiculed the idea of a God as 
a paymaster but could not altogether dispense with the substance of 
Kant’s contention that if a rational explanation is to be given of the 
moral world, the ultimate reality must not be conceived as other than - 
sympathetic to the conservation of moral values This is but another way 
of recognising, though m a defective manner, the law of karma 

The next question is, how the karma-samskaras generated by an 
individual in his life be transmitted to his new birth ? Some sort of 
physical medium is necessary to carry the samskSras from birth to birth, 
for tlie self which is pure consciousness cannot carry the same This 
medium iSv tlie subtle body or Imga-^arfra It is composed of the thirteen 
organs and the five essences It is created by praknti at the time of first 
creation and, remaining in association with a self, it makes the self an 
individual jIva with its distinctive nature and personality It is through 
association with this body that one self is differentiated from another, 
otherwise every self is nitya, Buddha, buddha, and mukta, and therefore 
essentially identical with every other self When the self knows its true 
nature as distinct from this body, this body becomes dissolved and the 
self becomes free from bondage 


S-15 
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5 THE IMEANING OF ‘ YAJN\ ’ 

( Budda Prakash ) 

The word yoj^a is derived from the root yaj From this root we also 
get the form yajata meaning ‘ holy, dmne, adorable ’ to which corres- 
ponds the Persian word ‘ ezad ’ which is a name of God The root undenng 
the word ezad forms the basis of the Hittite word ezateni and the 
German verb essen, used the sense of ‘eating' Thus the word *yajtia' 
means ‘ eating ’ or ‘ feast ’ 

The primitive communities reabsed the necessity of meetmg periodically 
in assemblies marked by common feasts in fairly early times This meeting 
of the members of a community underlies the conception of the restora- 
tion of Prajapati to unit}', who is diffused among his creaturers 

The myth of the sacrifice of PrajSpati is found in various forms in the 
pre-Aryan Cultures of south-east Asia including Tibet an^ China, where 
It refers to the common feasts that marked the assemblies of primitive 
communities m which meat was ceremoniously killed. 

These feasts were charactensed by merry-making and promiscous 
sexual intercourse From this basis developed the creauon rite m which a 
couple was sacrificed another was made to descend from a mock-heaven and 
have sexual mtercourse as a mark of the increased fecundity of the tribe 
With the growth of the agnculture, the bodily remams of the sacnficed 
persons began to scatter in the fields to bestow fertihty on them 

The original idea of gods and men eatmg and dnnkmg together gave 
way to the conception of sending the gods’ share through the fire Thus 
the idea of hutayajfia was bom and the original import of yajjia was 
forgotten Papiui gave a faint hint of it when he took the root ‘yaj’ 
mean “assembling” 
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(?. THE INI'XEENCE OF HINDU PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 
ON AMERICAN TR \NSCENDENTALIST LITERATURE 

Dr V A Chan, M A , Ph D 

The Subject of the relationship between American literature and Asiatic 
thought, and of the influence of Hindu Vedanta Plulosopby particularly on 
the ]9lh centur}’ American Transccndcntalist wnters like Emerson, Thoreau 
and Whitman, has long engaged the attention of both Indian and American 
scholars Scholars arc generally agreed that Indian thought, and especially 
the Vedanta, was an influential element in the formation of Amencan 
Transcendentalism This brief study wall attempt to examine how contact 
With Indian ideas introduced a significant drift in American thought of the 
penod and produced a new synthesis of concepts and attitudes. 

Recent research has shown th.it even in the early thirties ( 1830 s) 
Indian thought was impressing the American mind The intellectual chmate 
of the American comment during that pariod was specially favourable for 
the reception of oriental idc.is Following success in their Republican 
experiment after the American Rciolufion and the Federal Constitution, 
Vmcrican people had set thcnisches to the task of creating a sound 
mctaphysic for democracy for such was the problem of America at the time 
Dissatisfaction w'lth native material and tradition Jed -them, however, to 
seek alien fields for new ideas and concepts The newly aroused revolutionary 
conciousness made them keenly receptive to foreign ideas, and brought 
them in touch with German thought and oriental idealism, both of, which 
came into wide vogue and left profound impress on the thought of the 
penod It was the Hindu Vedantic thought, above all, that answered to a 
deep-felt want in American consciousness and promised a new revolutionary 
doctnne on which to base the American Democratic faith A new interest 
was aroused in the English speaking world in the literatures of Asia, 
through the writings of English orientalists like Sir William Jones and Sir 
Charles Wilkms, and translations of Indian scriptures came into wide 
circulation in America It was, above all, through the medium of Raja 
Rammohan Roy that Vedanta Philosophy entered and permeated Amencan 
thought American journals and periodicals were abounding in Indian 
matenal The Transcendentahst thinkers, in their avidity for new ideas, 
explored and found m Indian thought their true habitat 

The new synthesis of ideas that produced the Transcendentahst move- 
ment was and still remains a powerful current in Amencan thought, and 
has an important bearing on the understanding and imterpretalion of 
Amencan Democracy 
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7. GODDESS SARASVATi AND HER WORSHIP 
Pi of Nareiidra Nath Choudhun 


The Vedas, the Puranas and the Tantras provide considerable mforma- 
lion regarding Goddess Sarasvati and her worship The western scholars 
think that Sarasvati of the Rgveda refers to Sarsvati River and not to 
Vag Devi or Vid)a Devi as the Indian scholars hold But the point of wew 
of the Indian scholars is corroborated by the mantras of the samhitSs and 
the Brahmanas Goddess Sarasvati is particularly worshipped on the fifth 
day of the bright fortnight in the month of M^gha This day is known as 
Sri Pa^canu By the word Sri we have now come to understand only 


Goddess Laksmi, but in olden days, the words Sri and Lak§mi referred both 
to Goddess Laksmi and Goddess Sarasvati, and this fact has been clearly 
discussed by Smarta Raghunandana, the great Pandit of Navadvipa, and 
Vyadi, the Acarya of the Vindhyas The mantras for Goddess Sarasvati, 
which are recited in course of her meditation, oflfenng of flowers and 
salutation, are of great help in solving her mystery and understandmg her 
mal character and significance In some dhymamantras we find that the 
0 dess has two hands, while in others we find that she has four hands, 
This increase in hands due, perhaps, to the subtle analysis of the funcUons 
of the Goddess by our ancient sages Holding Vanmmalu, Grantha, Vyakhyr^ 
and Amrta, Goddess Sarasvati is white in complexion, three-eyed and bears 
a crescent on her forehead There is really no difference between this 
Hamsasaim Sarasvati and Garu-Sakt, or Guiding Force The Vina m the 
hands of the Goddess is the symbol of all fine arts Thus with the book 
and the Vwa, Sarasvati truly represents the Goddess of all knowlege- 
spiritual as well as worldly From the Puspunjalnnantra or the mantra for 
offering fioMcrs to the Goddess, we find that she first made her appearance 
as she appeared as Saraswati on the swan and the lotus 

nian.fcsted herself Sarasvati is one of the SakU Devatas- one of the 
la^rious manifestations of the Para^aUi-xhe Supreme Almighty Eternal 
( 2 and easy way^s devotion 

o ^'^ess is pleased 

of tL drotec e r" ; , for the benefit 

Goddess S-irnslai, ,s rcTlirfru^lfrwhl 

truly Dcrcciicd nnd noiifi mystery of her character is 

> s, „c',.r s„prcmc bl.s, 
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5; 3ft^ 

’gV^rV, i:to 

■^Tfrr sfk T7:q^TPT 'ThTf^ tr^ ^TTR^TT r^T7f% ’T^ W^^T- 

rTF pT^qrq-'l ^Fr^R pTfw ff f 1 rpT% ;3T[% 

^rf^FFT FT^ jTsr jnTFnTTif^n: ft FrfHtF 's^m 

TTTt FFT f I oTr^rj- TyFFl-fF" FFT ^FTF^ STT^rFFT W^T FTFl^f^ 

imt -FIT !TJT% TF fFFT cFF ^ ^ 

FFTOTF jfFfr ^ t — -spqr aft^ rnFFTFr f^sTF -jrfw afk 

FFr^FF fFir^FF 'TF FTTTtfqiF^ F'-TT FTFaft ark FfFf^% 

iFFrf^rrMFT fF^OTOTFr FT'T FFFFT^ >fl araiTT%T FFr?T fFFTT f fe fFt'F 
FF FIFr f FI Fqr% T-qirr FFC ariapFT FTFFF F Ft ft^fr F^FFF a^F^ 

FFFT 7-rj Tj^PT TT FTFr t arV F FT^ FFFFt Ff^FF FfcFFF 

TTTTF FFF ^'l FTFT 1 1 


9. CONTRIBUTION OF SRIMANTA SANKARADEVA 
Harmohan Das, D A , L T 

1 Sriraanta Sankaradeva, Che great reformer and Saint of Assam, was 
born, in the fourteenth Century, in Assam At the time of his appearance, 
Assam was in a chaotic state almost in all respects 

2 At that time the prevailing religion was Saktaisra mmgled with Tan- 
trik and pseudo - Bhuddhist culture and as such the people worshipped 
numerous Gods and Goddesses They performed rehgious rites and social 
functions with costly and pompous show For want of real exposition of 
rehgious intricacies which had been sealed under the impenetrable garb of 
Sanskrit lore, the religion became esoteric and the country, a land of sorceiy 
and necromancy Due to ignorance and superstition, there were also 
abominable corruptions in some quarters Thus religious rites and social 
orders reduced to a chaotic state 

3 The fourteenth century India saw the rise of the Vaisnavite religious 
movement as a revolt against India-wide Brahmanism and hfeless formation 
of ceremonies It was for Snmanta Sankaradeva to spread the Vaisnavite 
religious movement with unique success in Assam He was the originator 
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of this movement m Assam. It was he who discarded the numerous Gods 
and Goddesses along with elaborate and costly refactism He substituted 
the worship of one God-Sn Krishna— who is to be worshipped in a spirit of 
surrender, faith and exclusive devotion His devotion is known as Dasya- 
Bhakti, unhke the Madhura-Bhakti as propagated by Mahaprabhu Sn 
Chaitanj'adev in Bengal 

4 In his religious association, there exists no caste system nor untoucli- 
ability His temple of prayer is open to all All classes of people under 
his society can enjoy the privileges of equal status His social organization 
IS laid on democratic basis so as to embrace one and all Thus the great 
reformer is the up-holder of the doctrine of Equality-Samyavad 

5. He produced a large number of popular literature in Assamese, in 
the forms of Pada puthi, drama, hymns, songs, chapai, Total etc In his 
works, he introduced various metneal measures, rhythms, tunes and the 
like He used several musical appliances such as Khole, Tal, Khutital, 
Mndanga and others so as to keep the harmony in tunes and modulations 
In his hterature he revealed the cult of Bhagavata Dharroa with the 
conception of oneness of God in the form of Eka-Sarana-Nama-Dharraa 

6 His hymns are known as Bargeets and dramas as Ankiya Nats His 
dramas were staged to afford social amusement of an order, the like of 
which was previously unknown In his stage he used scene He was' the 
pioneer of using scene, fourteenth century back, in Assam 

7 His Satra (monastery) is not a place of initiation and chanting 
Nama, prayer, but also a centre of social and moral teachings In an 
assembly, held under the auspices of the Satradhikar, all the members can 
exercise their votes and pass opmions in settlmg up any matters concerned 
to the public and as such Satra discharges the duties of Tillage Parliament 
or Self Government 

8 In his Satra, there is a Prayer Hall, known as Kirtan-Ghar or Nani- 
Ghar, in which no idol or image is kept, except a copy of the Bhagavata or 
some other valuable sacred book installed in a pedestal tray, just like the 
Granth-Saheb m Shikh Temples 

9 His teachings consist in thoroughness m works, formation of charac- 
ter, traning of discipline, smeerety in habits, culturing of morality, build- 
ing of good physic, acquiring of practical knowledge, and cultivation of 
truth Further his teachings foster fraternity- demohshmg untouchabuhty, 
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differences and distinction whatsoever This is a very uncommon feature of 
the Assam Vaisnavism 

10 “To love all creatures as one's ownself” is the mam and funda- 
mental principle used in his bringing all round reformation m the land of 
Assam Obser/ing his multifarious activities centred in establshing that 
doctrine of Equality, Samyavad, Mahatma Gandhi once remarked-'* Assam, 
indeed, is fortunate, for Sankaradeva has, five centuries back, given to the 
Assamese people an ideal which is also my ideal of Ram Rajya " * 


10 GOOD AND EML FREE WELL AND DESTINY 
K J DubasJi 

Every religion enjoms that “ Good Actions ” are always rewarded with 
happiness and Evil Actions always punished with misery 

Religion IS a link reconnecting man to God through good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds 

Man IS a complex entity composed of animality, humanity, and divinity 

Evil in every human being is mostly due to external environments, 
hereditary tendencies, and social circumstances Every man is thus prone 
to Evil 

Evil commences from the moment conscience is awakened in a man 

In every man, mind is workmg in dual capacity One is pulhng him 
up, and the other is pulling him down The bridge between the two is 
" conscience 

“ There is a soul of goodness in tfamgs evil, would that man knowingly 
distill It out ” 

The remedy for every man to attain heaven is to devote his whole 
energy towards self-evolution 

There is no Evil inherent in a man But every man does Evil on 
account of his environments, bad hereditary tendencies, and eiil social 
Circumstances 
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Both the Society and Government should therefore try to set every 
criminal right, as members of the Salvation Army are in the habit of 
domg, by creating in him good and refined feelings and bright and 
cheerful outlook 

In spite of eternal contest between Good and Evil, some religions 
teach optimism, that is amelioration of the condition of the Universe on 
the one hand and entire annihilation of Evil on the other hand, so that a 
man can attain his future salvation 

In fact, struggle of the free world is spiritual struggle and in the 
long run the fruits of spiritual faith are sure to prevail over the fruits of 
matenahsm 

“He who conquers himself is greater than those who conquer cities” 

On Rehgion and Science reconciling, there will be beginning of March 
towards heaven Inner evolution will set in, and destiny, in that case, of 
man is not limited to his existence on this earth 

Man IS endowed with Free Will on the one hand and Destiny on the 
other hand No one should beUeve blindly in fate and destiny In this 
laudable contest against Evil, Action, Fate, Destiny, and Free Will do 
help humanity Fate and Action on the one hand, and Destiny and Free 
Will, on the other band, are interlinked hke body and soul 

The greater armour, agamst all evil, is unselfish devotion to God 

The processes for attaining God are right mental culture, nght reasoning, 
right discrimination, entire dispassion and increased, detached, and unpre- 
judiced judgment 

“ To sow a thought is to reap an action To sow an action is to reap 
a habit To sow a habit is to reap a character And to sow a character 
is to reap a destiny ” 

“ Faith and reason must be properly mixed, and convictions lead to 
true Faith Widom is the sum total of one’s personal realised convictions 
And advanced wisdom does lead to nghteousness ” 

“Handsome is that handsome does ” 

“ Our upward progress is a ladder each step whereof is our 

abandoned vice, ” 

1 
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11 THE ^t:dic theory of IMPULESS 
J B Durkal, M A , 


1 Introduction 

Momentous transformations — Changing connotations of Terms 

The theory of three Gunas or impulses — Physico - Ethical in its import 

2 Tests of the Value of a Theory 

Its standing — Its accord with history — Its field of explanation 

Its co-ordination with Philosophy — Its utility 

3 Genesis of the Theory 

Upanishad ( Veda ) — Smriti and Mahabharata ( Geeta ) — Puranas, 
(Bhagavata) — Sattva^ Rajas, Tamas — Analogy of an Assembly 

4 Enunciation, Definitions etc 

Apology for inexactitude — Postulates — Enunciation — Explana- 
tions — Experimental measurements 

5 Explanations and Illustrations 

Utilitarianism — Socialism — New and Old ideas — Illustrations — 
The Technique of Betterment 

6 Imphcations and Conclusions 

A Counter-Revolution implied — Discnmination, a scientific need 
— The Physico-Ethical theory basically involved in great religions 


12. THE PRABODHA-SUDHAKARA WRONGLY ASCRIBED 
TO ADI S'ANKARA 

Mrs Malati Gokhale, M A 

This work has been published by the Vapi-Vilas Press on the name 
of Adi S'afikara Acarya Baladeva UpadhySya also takes this to be an 
undoubtedly genuine work of Adi S'ankara but Dr Raghavan has proved 
the real author to be some SQrya - Papdita of 16th century A D Dr 
RSghavan has done so on the basis of external evidence Here I am going 
to corroborate him on the basis of internal evidence 

S-16 
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The style of the work is far "different from that of S'ankara The 
doctrine of Maya expressed here seems to be one of an advanced type 
Further*the present author fails to emphasise upon the quantitative identity 
of Jiva and Brahman which is the most cardinal principle of S'ankara’s 
Philosophy S'ankara’s famous illustrations of Rajju-sarpa, Suktika-Rajata 
etc are conspicuous by their ab'sence The discussion of Pushti - Bhakti in 
the last four chapters shows a clear influence of Vallabha-Cult 

The whole work exhibits a spirit of reconciliation between Sankara s 
JSana-Marga and Vallabha’s Bhakti-Mrrgn Hence it seems to be wntten 
in the age of I6th centuary A D w’hen prominent follow'ers of Sankara- 
school like Madhusudana are engaged in combining the metaphysics of Sankara 
wnth the ethics of Vallabha and thus forming a nev/ rehgio-philosophical 
system 


13 MAHAKALAYOGAS'AS'TRA . KHECARl ^^DYX 
BY ADINATHA 

Dr R G Harshe, B A (Tifak), D Lut (Pans) 

Attributed to Adinatha, the Khecari-vid}a is a work in four Patalas on 
Hatha-Y’oga, formmg part of a bigger work called the Mohukalayogasastra 
Adinatha bemg the aUeged founder of the Nalha Sampradaya this work has 
Its own importance It is not published so far as it is known and a critical 
edition is being presented for the first time 

The Yogic part of this work is correlated wnth the later W'orks of the 
Natha Sampradsya, so far as the basic ideas are concerned, especially vnth 
those of Goraksanatha and the School of JSane^vara m Maharashtra 

The fourth Patala prescribing certain medicmes seems to be agamst the 
spint of the work m general and contrary to its teachings, especially m 
regard to the diseases caused by Yogic practices It therefore seems to be 
a later accretion The text of this part is moreover extremely defective 

The entire subject of the secretions from different parts of the body 
being utilised for immortal life and freedom from disease and age desen'es 
to be studied and examined from a physiological point of view for which 
a good deal of experimental work will be needed with all the modem 
equipment to verify the Yogic expenences in a scientific manner 
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Incidental!}'^ the questions regarding the personality of Adinraba and the 
nature of the Malrikalajogasastra etc, have been discussed in the light of 
the material available 


14 THE ERUOniQiN 01 THIRUKKOTUR AMMAI AND THE GREAT 
REFORMER S’Rl RAMANUJA, MESSING AT HER H4NDS 

M C Krnhnaswami T] eager 

1 Is Ramflnuja justified in so doing, himself being the originator of 
a new foil fi, and a staunch Visi‘itEds\aitin 

2 Arc there anv precedents and Rules or Regulations which could 
exempt him from Calumny or public censure for so doing or was he 
aboxc all Rules and Regulations 

3 Could his followers do the same at their will and pleasure, because 
He happens to be their guru and the greatest among the Religious Re- 
formers of India, whom Gandhi also followed in a wide sense ? 

4 The erudition of Tliiriikkolur Aniniai which made him cow down his 
head to her, enter her roof and partake of the food prepared by her, with 
her own hands, by which he thought himself made a belter man and the 
greatest of all Reformers, ancient or modern 

These are the mam headings under which the Article is considered and 
threshed out here, which form the Summary thereof 


15. SOME COMMON TERMS IN JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

B C Jam, B A 

As the research-work m the sphere of the ancient philosophies of 
India advances, every time a new light is thrown on the points of similanty 
and difference in tliose systems The same thing can be found in the case 
of Jaimsm and Buddhism, Both of them had their origm and growth in a 
common land of Magadha Not only that but even in the growth of these 
two philosophies a common back-ground is evident Common philosophi- 
cal matenal and common ethical code of these two have their significance 
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and importance Of a very special significance and value is common 
termmology used by the two religions These terms have their common 
ground as well as their special import m either system In the present paper 
an attempt is made to make a comparative study of a few terms used 
by Jamism as well as Buddhism, such as and 

discover their points of similarity and difference 


16 THE VIV ARANA PANJIKA (IN MS. FORM) OF ANIRUDDHA 
J S Jet(y, Nycfyacarya, M A 

1 The nature of the work 

2 The discussion about the date of the author 

3 Probable reasons of Aniniddha’s pnonty to Udayanacarya 

4 The difference of this Aniruddha from Aniruddha the commentator 
on the Sankhya Sutra 

5 The discussion of the pnonty of Jayanta Bhatta, themuthor of the 
Parmana MaSjarl to Vacaspati Misra I, the author of the Tatparya-Tika 
on the basis of the passages from the Vivarana-PaSjikS 

6 The charactenstics of the work on the basis of a few passages 
from it 


17 YOGAVASISTHA, LANKAVATARA AND GAUDAPADAKARIKA — 

MUTUAL RELATION 
R D Kanmrkar 

Though the Yogavasistha in its present form is certainly later than 
Gau^apada, the nucleus of that work may reasonably be taken to 
v-Titten as early as the 1st Century A D 

It IS proposed m this paper to formulate a theory as to how the 
three works referred to m the title of this paper came to be written The 
Yogavasistha appears to be influenced by the description of the dejection 
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of Gautaina-Burfdha leading to his ultimate renunciation and so Rama \\'as 
made the hero to receive some philosophical knowledge from Vasistba (also 
in imitation of the Papdava heroes described in the MahSbharala ) The 
Lanka- vatara written by a Brahmana-turned-Buddhist wants to ridicule the 
VSsi'^tha-Ramavapa by deliberately making Ravana receii'e philosophical 
knowledge from Buddha It cannot be argued that the Yogavasistha was 
wntten as a counterblast to the Lankavatara as this is less probable The 
GaudapadaklirikSs influenced as they are by the philosophy of the Lank5- 
vatELra were written presumbly to show' how the Buddhistic philosophy was 
incomplete as compared to the Ajraivada based on the Upanisads 


18 WAS S’ ANKARA THE AUTHOR OF THE COMMENTARY ON 

GAUD\PADAKARIKAS, GENERALLY ATTRIBUTED TO HIM'' 

R D Karmarkar 

Prof T R Chinlamani in his article on “Sankara, the commentator 
on the Mandnkjakarika”, has tried to disprove the arguments of Prof 
Jacobi and Vidhusekhara Bbattacharya who want to prove that Sahkara 
could not have w'ritten the commentary on the Mapd^kyakankas, that goes 
under his name Prof Chintamam nghtly shows that Sankara was not 
against the five-membered-syllogism of the Naiygyikas which was the mam 
argument of Prof Jacobi to prove his point Similady he has shown how 
Prof Bhattacharj'a’s argument based on a reference to Asparsayoga is also 
not 'Competent to disprove Sankara’s authorship The arguments that, the 
two benedictory verses at the beginning of the commentary are quite 
prosaic, contam lapses of metrical construction, and are not in the usual 
vein of Sankara may also be conceded to be not convincing enough to 
disprove Sankara’s authorship 

We are of the opinion that Sankara was not the author of the 
commentary on the Kankas and we w'ant here to bnng forward fresh 
evidence to that effect 

' ( I ) The Commetary says 

which means that Sankara regards Gaudapadakankss as part of the Mandu- 
kyopomsad, which is quite impossible 

( 2 ) The commentary' on the Kanka amray '-1^ (II. 3), 

gives a completely different interpretation from what Sankara gnes in Ins 
Brhadarapyaka-bhasya ( especially of the expression ) 
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(3) Similarly the commentary while discussing (lie passage W-n 

lalvcs 5iF2?tu lo mean ^rntfiiTr, refers to Tr':ri"a> 
^ ? 1 H (R.V X. 121 1), sees between tsijTiF: and qptT.rc, s\hilc 

Sankara in his 11 I 36, rightly lakes 'ttH'Ti to mean n'lign 

(4) Sankara was not likely to write a commentarv on some 
work as he held onlj the Srutis in great estimation 


19. REVELATION OF THE SYSTEM Oh BADARAYANA IN 
BRAHMASUTRA III. 3 

Dr p M Mo(h, M A , Pit D 

This paper claims that Biahma^utra III 3 is of the supreme importance 
for the Systen of Badar.lyana and therefore for the history of the Philosophy 
of the Upanisads 


After noting the general view of the ^eSryas re the interpretation of 
this Psda and the attitude of modern scholars towards it, the Paper gives 
a running statement, Adhikarana by Adhikarana, of the meaning of the 
Sutras discovered by me ( Vide ‘ A Critique of the Brahmasutra ’ Part I 
Interpretation, PP 81-240) I have given here also for ready reference 
and compansion a brief summary of Sankara’s Interpretation of these 
Sutras under the corresponding paragraphs 

Here a new grouping of the Sutras into Adhikaranas already mentioned 
m the above book is followed The 66 Stitras arc grouped into 18 Adhi- 
karanas, while Sankara Bhasya makes out 36 Adhikarapas 

A few points re the critical method followed here may be mentioned 

(1) The word vedanta in Su 1 should mean exclusion of Mantra, 
etc , and sarva vedanta must mean ‘ all the Vedantas not a few or 
those of one vij-nana as taken by the Acaryas (2) Ekasyrm in Su 2 refers 
to Sakhayam^ (not vidyayam), because we have sakhasu in Su 55 (3) 
bhedat in Su 2 means chodanadibhedm (4) sanmne in Su 5 and 19 
means samane vedante (5) tad uktam in Su 8, 33, 43 50 should 
undoubtedly refer to some Sutras in the book of Badarayana itself (6) 
Purusavidya in Su 24 refers to the Lore of the Purusa, the personal aspect 
of Brahman Cf puiuqam api cainam adhlyate in Bra Su I 2 26 (7) vcdhadi 
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in Su III 3 25 refers to the act of piercing with an airow m Mu Upa 
II 2, (8) ubhaya in Su 28 means ‘ both the aspects of Brahman ’ (9) 
5fln’ffSc?ra m Su 31 sarvasam dhiyam (10) ttaravat in Su 37 refers to either 
of the two aspects of Brahman, the subject of should be Srutayah 

(II) sabdadi in Su 58 sabda, pr akaraa a and samjna in Su 6, 7, and 

8 of this Pada (12) ange^u in Su 61 and angann Su 55 refer to the artgas 
of Brahman, eg those of VaisvSnara (13) mandadayah (Su 11), satyadayah 
(Su 28, 29) and syatamdayah (Su 29) refer to the Srutis discussed by 
Badarayana in Bra Su I 1 2, and 3 respectively pradmiavat in Su 43 
should be piadimnavat and should refer to Su 16 These are a few of the 
important suggestions made by me for a critical study of this Pada 

It IS likely that some of the details of the interpretation of Bra Su 
ni 3 offered here may have to be reconsidered and I confess that in some 
cases I feel a little dissatisfied with my own meaning of a Sutra on finding 
new evidence, but I feel quite sure about the fact that this Pada is a 
crucial portion of the entire Brabmasutra and reveals several new facets 
regarding the System of Badarayana and his interpretation of several Srutis 
of the Upanisads 




N T , ^tFT f^WT, STTflTFr 

T rdM ' l444sr rr d l' dFT ^ ^STTFTT qpT l^l^T sJJrmfW I 


TRrdwnr sTr^rPT i 4^' ?T^Pn' 'iTFRJTfdFST- 

qft^Pr ifl«sird4i4^TPr i 

tTcfjrqTiT fWT — TPT f^nTSrfWRRl’T^ 

^itiq q- fq-q i R 4' smrf', mftqPRRT ^ 

^ I oRVrtRT 
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% — 

(?) ^ \ Sd" d t^d ^ d Pri ^rfd^^lSids^- 

JTTf^ ^Gu|qi^Ji)frird 3igd^'5|d'W 

d^-M^ldq ^T ^^ - q - ^r dsrfdMT r ^Tfif ^Tf^, di| % ^TFT 
?r 1 

(^) ^TTlf^RT qtsfir snw dr-=^<FP< I ^rP^ddlPld ^^d^NlPddcdJ^ I 
f^ xidd^d' ?rFnwfelc^ 5ll’1M'T1^■*Tl«itd^^'=^<“lc'1Mfl dldd^, ^ ^ 

1 ^ arfdq'dc^ i 

qr^^fW, 3Tf^riW d^fd' ^«^^4*^d=ld'4't<.+^lqld I STFF^cq'JTpr d" ^<5ld=(^4 
cpTTsft^^rqcd^ MP<diPdd>'M 1 


(^) dHddilf+di'McdJffPdWd^ 

wr^i 



?Trr?r- 


(v) sTRi^rr ^rrsft i 

d'JuPt4p<dd'dsfq- arqfwdH i 


{\) mwT snctTW^ ?F?T|<Tftsm, ^g4#^^qwrd?y^RTjR g1%w 

3T^rtf%^TFr, ^Hf^fdfdnil<^d3d' 3T1W dFTd«ir+d)^^ ^ fwft >Tqd'P% 

’I'^d^Tddi ■y^ldiPilddd't' qrr ejTfd’ 1 

trrwqi%^ M'ildl ’^IdddiP) ^dlvnl ’^N'^=N'!rH 'Tpc^'^ldl I 


21 THE RELATION BETWT^EN THE MANDUKYA UPANTSAD 
AND GAUDAPADA-KARIKA 
J J Pandya, M. A 

The traditional view that the Gaudapada-kSrikas explain the Maij^uPi'^ 
Upanisad, has been strongly objected to by some modern scholars, particu 
larly by Prof Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, who thinks that the KankSs 
BK I are earlier than the Upnisad, this latter being based on the former 

Two points appear to support this view in the first place Firstly the 
K inkas in BK 1 are introduced each time with the words, 'Atraite Sloka 
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Bhavanti,’ similar to Vedic expressions * Tad esa slokah ’ preceding quota- 
tions in Vedic texts Secondly GK does not explain the MaU exactly as a 
commentary should do As regards the first we should note that the Vedic 
term * tad ’ is replaced in GK by the classical one ' Atra ’ which makes it 
probable that the expression might have been inserted by the KarikakSra As 
to the second we should remember that GK is not a commentary on the 
MaU m the ordinary sense of the term, it is an exposition of the ideas 
of MaU 

Prof Vidhushekhara advances three arguments in support of his view 
( I ) The Kankas do not explain several difficult terms of the MaU (2) 
Sometimes they slightly vary from the MaU, and ( 3 ) Sometimes the MaU 
seems to explain the Kankas The first objection can be explained by the fact 
that the KSrikas are no regular commentary on the Upanisad As regards 
the second, the differences in the two works noted by Prof Vidhushekhara 
are hardly differences at all Thirdly, the Upanisad passages supposed to 
be explanations of the KarikSs (eg MaU VIII of Kanka 29) are not 
explananations, only they give some details which are absent in the KarikaS 
The fact is that some details in the Upanisad are absent in the Kankas 
while others m the Kankas are sometimes wanting m the Upanisad The 
Kankas are thus only complementary in character. 

A few passages in the Kankas strongly mdicate that they pursuppose 
the Upani§ad ( 1 ) the Kankas begin abruptly with the descnption of 
Visva, which presupposes classification of the self into Visva etc as found 
in MaU (2&3), the use of term Viiva for Vai^vanara and ghanaprajSa 
for prajSanaghana can be better accounted for if the Kankas had the 
MaU before them ( 4 ) The mention of threefold ‘ Bhoga ’ and ‘ trpti ' is in 
the nature of explanation ( 5 ) The words ‘ trisu dhamasu ’ m Kankas 5 and 
22 should refer to the three states, jagarita etc mentioned only in the Upa- 
nisad, and should, therefore, definitely presuppose the Upanisad (6) 
Kankas 19-21 give reasons for the identificatioa of Visva with a, u, m 
Now this identification is not expressly given in the Kankas This justifica- 
tion of it, therefore, clearly presupposes the Upamsad which gives it (7) 
Karikas 6-9 employ the word ‘ prabhava ’ and describe vanous views on 
creation There is no scope for this discussion in the Karikas So we have 
to suppose that they have taken up the word * prabhava ’ of the Upamsad 
and made it an occasion for the said descnption 

All this shows that the Kankas, BK 1, presuppose Upamsad and not 
vice versa 


S-17 
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22. A NOTE ON THE GAVAAI AYANA 
Ramachandra Krishna Prabhu 

In my view, the Vedic sacrificial session ("Sattra”) going by the 

name of Gavam Ayana or the “ cows ’ Walk details of the rituals of 

/ 

which appear in some of the Brahraanas, Saniiiitas and Srauta Sutras, was 
originally not at all a year-long session as \\c find it described in these 
senptures, but one extended over 25 da>s only It had its origin in the 
Circumpolar Home of the Indo-Aryans, where, as explained by me in my 
paper on “The Riddle of the Vedic Calendar,’ which was read at the 
Bombay session of the All India Oriental Conference in November 1949, 
the New' Year’s Day marking the reappearance of the polar sun„ after 
months of darkness, w'as preceded bj a continuous dawm of 24 dajs 
lengh The Gavam Ayana was a sacrificial session which was commenced 
on the first day of the long dawn period and was concluded on the 25th 
day, the day on which the sun put m his appearance for the first time in 
the year and which w-as, therefore, regarded as tlie New Year’s day. The 
first day of the sacrificial session w'as naturally named the prayanija 
(‘the day of the commencement') or Udayaniya ( ‘ the day of the 
uprismg’), and the last daj of the session, i e the 25tb day, was 
named as the “ Ivlahavrata ” or the day of the Great Ritual 

While the reason for the association of the Panchavimsa ( “ 25” ) Stoma 
with the Mahavrata is thus seen to he in the fact that the Mahavrata is 
the 25th day of the session, the reason for the assignment of the Chatur- 
virasa ( 24 ' ) Stoma to the first day, the Pra 3 'anlya or Udaj'aniya, is 
less apparent It becomes obvious, howev'er if w'e recall to mind the fact 
that the phenomenon of 24 daj’s’ long daw’n had immediately preceded the 
New Year’s Day in the arctic Home and when that phenomenon w'as no 
longer witnessed in the subsequent ages the ceremomes of this 24-day 
period had to be substantiallj' modified One of the dev'ices resorted to 
appears to have been to assign a Stoma of 24 sets of hjmns ( Chaturv'irasa ) 
to the first day of the session, in vague memory of the existence at one 
time of a senes of 24 sacrificial days commencmg on that day This was 
the reason for the association of the Chaturvnasa Stoma with the first day 
of the reconstituted year-long Gav5m Ayana session and the Panchavinis'a 
to the culminating daj', the Mahavrata 

The Mahavrata is a ritual of the re-brith of Prajapati, the god of the 
new j’ear, and the day was therefore the New Year’s Day of the Circum- 
polar Vedic calendar Vedic scholars, particularly occidentals, who regard the 
Mahavrata as a ntual of the winter solstice, are entirely mistaken in their 
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view -It was a ritual of the New Year’s Day in the spring season The 
elongation of the spring-time sacnficial session of 25 days into a year-long 
session was a device of post-circumpoIar days Onginally the Gavam Ayana 
had no place in it for either the Visuvan, the Abhijit, Visvajit, the Svara- 
sSmanas, and other days of the mid 3 'ear Whether the Navargfra sacri- 
fices formed an integral part of the original GavSm Ayana Sattra of 25 
days or whether they constituted a separate ritual of the cult of the Great 
Mother Goddess is a moot pomt 


23 IS S'ANKARA A CRYPTO-BUDDHIST ’ 

B K Seitgttpia 

The paper aims at a correct understanding of the Advaitist position of 
one of the master-minds of India, Sri Sankaracarya, who has been tradi- 
tionally charged as a Crypto-Buddhist even from the time of the Padma 
Purina (cf mnyavadaimsacchastram praccfiaumnt Bauddliamucyate ) The 
paper tries to bring out the real position of Sankara in contradistinction to 
the Madhyanuka or the Yogacara positions of the Buddhist Philosophy. 

The nature of illusion in Sankara's philosophy has been shown to 
recognise an objective basis of illusion which is absent in the other two 
Buddhist Schools In this connection, Sankara’s refutation of the Vijnanavada 
view has been fully brought out, and his charges against the Sunyavada 
theory as set forth m the Chandogya Upawsad (VI 2) have also been 
brought out Sankara's interpretation of the Gaudapadakankas seems to 
suggest a weaker form of idealism than that as set forth m the Brahma- 
sutrabfia^ya Moreover, it has been tried to show that the ultimate Reality 
of Sankara, i e , Brahman is a more positive Reahty and a higher concept 
than the concepts of STmya of the Madhyamika or Vijnana of the YoggeSra 
Lastly, Safikara’s conception of Mokqa is of a more positive and non-mystic 
nature than the Buddhist conception of Nirvana 

From all these considerations, it has been concluded that Sankara has 
given us enough grounds for being an independent ideabst whose ascription 
as a Crypto-Buddhist is founded on baseless grounds 
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24. THE ORIGIN OF THE PRABHAICARA SCHOOL OF MlMANSA 
K S Ramaswami Shastn, Siroimm 

The paper discusses whether the system of Purv'amimans“i hnov.n as 
Prabhgkara School is PrabhSkara’s original contribution or it has its origin 
from some early authors and thinkers of Mimliiisfi whose w'orks are not 
extant to-day It is proved subsequently that there are reasons to believe 
that the system of Prabhakara had not originated from him but had an 
xmknowm Ime of earlier thinkers and authors who had contributed to this 
school in contrast with doctrines known to-day under the name of the 
Bhatta school of Mimansa It is also proved here that the BhStta school 
had originated not from KumSnla Bhatta as its name signiGes, but it was 
started by Jaimini, and developed by the later writers such as TJpavar‘=a, 
Sabaraswamin, Kumgnla Bhatta and others 

The question then naturally arises as to the person who was responsible 
for the divergent views, and the reasons which made him to start a new' 
Ime of thmkmg 

It is proved here that one Badan W'ho is well known through the 
Sutras of Jaimim and Badarayana is the first exponent of the doctrmes 
which are know'n as Prabhakara system and his view’s identical with those 
of Prabhakara are rejected by Jaimmi in his Sutras 

This school of thought is therefore earlier than that know’n as Bhatta 
school and it was developed by Badan, Bodhayana, Bhavadasa, Bhartnmtra 
and Prabhakara 

It may be ewdent from the facts stated above that the contributions 
of KumSnla and Prabhakara to both the systems of MimansS do not 
represent their imtial stage, but represent the last phase w'here they assumed 
a permanent form 


25. hlANTRA S'aKTI 
S V Shastn 

What IS Mantra What is Bijaksara 

Bija IS the seed, out of which, the thought form of the Mantra grow'b 
like a tree and yields the desired fruit, i e protection, the sum total of 
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Manana — thinking — here in other words japa (repetition) with Dhyana 
( Concentration ) which is very essential for any walk of life, material or 
spiritual 

Bija IS one of the three essentials of a mantra — Bija, sakti and falaka 
There cannot be a bija, without theBindu the Bija — Nighaiituis 

ample testimony for this sutra “ at, sti, ^ I, and so on 

In the language of the grammarian, Swaras ( vowels) aresaktis (poten- 
cies) ” In any Mantra Bija ends with a swara and bindu is 

added at the end In ‘ kleem ’, ' kla ’ is the Bija, ‘ i ’ the swara and the 
Bindu is added at the end and ‘ kleem ' is Bija in its full Samsksra 

‘Kleem’ is known as KamarEja Bija, SarvajSa Sakti The consonant 
iR denotes happmess material when it rests only in the earth When t^RR, 
the Sakti is added, it becomes KSmaraja, lord of all desires, SarvajSa, who 
burnt Kama ( KSmadahana) But ‘kli’ has no full power unless 
is added Hence is KSmaraja Bija The swara t is synonym of liwara, 

^ Lord But a Lord shall be capable of Nigraba and anugraha, otherwise he 
becomes a victim to his own Sakti So when Bindu is added, its potency is 
SamhSra Hence SadaSiva, Kameswara is spoken of as capable of both 
Yoga and Bhoga 

When any SadhanS, a religion performance or any one of the §odasa 
Samskaras is to be undertaken, Gaupati shall be worshipped first Gana is 
the sense group ( 15 Chandra kalas the swaras), the five Karmendnyas, the 
five jSanendnyas and five tanmatras And the mind is pati. Lord, of the 
gana Indriyas are Hayas ( Horses ) and Manas pragraha, that holds the 
reigns Hence it is said '"n ” n is >#, the flow of senses 

Mind IS every thing Krishna Bhagavan, the gitScharya says, ' I appear 
to the devotee m the form m which he thinks of me ’ Gape^a is born of 
Sakti 

With these requisites a sSdhaka should take up a mantra-sSdhanS 
and obtain siddhi 


26 BHARTRHARI AS A MIMAMSAKA 

Mimainsakaratm Prof V A Ramaswamy Shastn, M A 

Introduction Bhartrhan, the author of VaLypadiya, can be considered 
an eminent Mimamsaka m the sense that he has well applied the chief 
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rules of interpretation of the Punamtmum'tala'itra to the P.ininn.in system 
of Sansknt Grammar A few scholars however believe llini he is one of 
the ancient vrttikaras of the P. M Sutras, but his vrilt is not so far 
available The Kunkus 79-85 and a few subsequent verses in the second 
{Vakyakunda) o{ Viikvapach\a fully rcical his line understandinp 
of the chief rules of interpretation of P M system and his uniciiic power 
of application of those rules to the Vyctkara>ias i<;tro As tlie Commentator 
Punyaraja says, Bhartrhan has himself commented on these verses and ho 
has elaborately dealt with these rules ol interpretation in the Lak<-'i> 
desa of the third Kfinda of his Vak\opadi\a, which, he deplore', is 
unfortunately lost to posterity owing to the callous indilTcrcncc and negligence 
of the people for the safe preservation of the valuable texts It is proposed, 
in this paper, to elucidate, on the basis of Punyarrija s commentary, how 
Bhartrhan has interpreted the various nystyis of P M s7stra and applied 
tiiem to the VvakaraJiasastra 

Along with illustrations from the VyukaranaUi'itra, popular examples 
in ]oka and the Vcdic examples arc also given by Pui.iyarrija which inicht 
be based on Bliartrhan’s own commentary on these verses 


27 VAIJAYANTllMALA and VANAMALA 

Prof Slina Nath, M A 

VaijayantimSla and Vanamula are the principal and the constant objects 
of adornment of Vispu, especially of Krsna, one of His incarnations They 
are invariably found mentioned m religious as well as in pure Indian litera- 
tures, devoted to Visnu or Krsna and written in ancient or medieval agCi 

We feel some confusions about the comprising elements of these tw'o 
godly garlands Commentators are not of one opinion while commenting 
on one of the Slokas of Srimadbhagavata (10 21 5 ), wherein Vaijayanti- 
mala has occured At certain occasions the same commentator even holds 
different views on it Vallabhacarya m his Subodhinl and Ramakr$na in his 
PremamaSjari commentaries on SiimadbhSgavata see no difference between 
Vaijayantimala^ and Vanamala, while they explain the' word Vaijayantimala 
of the above Sloka According to VallabhScarya Vaijayantimals consists of 
flowers of five colours and Ramakrsija is of opinion that Vanamlla too is 
made of five flowers of Tulasi, Kunda, Mandsra, Parijata and Saroruha 
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But ID SabdamalS the description of Vanamala is of different type, that is, 
as follows — 

ITM I ^^1%^ JfilfeTT 11 

It has been, however, gathered by the above accounts that Vaijayanti- 

mal 5 and Vanamala are two different things How Vallabhacarya thinks 

them the same type of garlands, it is unknown It seems that the flowers 

of five colours in VaijayantimSla and the five flowers in VanamSla are the 

points of confusion for him 
% 

Jivagosvami and SanatanagosvSmi in their commentaries on Srimad- 
bhsgavata Vaispavatosini and Vrhattosuji respectively have commented the 
word VaijayantimSla of the above Sloka by explaining it as having flowers 
of five colours, but at the same time they do not mention Vanamala in 
Its connection, as Vallabhacarya and Rlmakrsna have done It is strange 
that the same Jivagosvami in his Vrhatkarmasandarbha, another commentary 
on SrimadbhSgavata, ‘analyses Vaijayantimala as having many types of 
flowers and leaves 

By this analysis of the subject I am of opinion that the number ‘five’ 
m the commentaries is used in the sense of ‘ many ’, as odd numbers are 
often used to denote the above sense The interpretation of the number 
‘five’ of the commentaries in this light can easily remove the confusion of 
the sameness of VaijayantimSla and VanamSlS, that is, Vaijayantimala is 
made of many types of flowers and VanamSlS consists of five flouers of 
Tulasi, Kunda, Mandara, ParijSta, and Saroruha 

This interpretation is strengthened by the practice of making Vaijayanti- 
mUlS of flowers of many types for the adornment of Gopllakrsna at 
GopSlamandira, a famous temple of VallabhacSri sect in Banaras There 
we find the many coloured VaijayantimSlS of silk also The man} coloured 
VaijayantimSla made of cotton also was previously lery famous in Dacca 

In his early student life this self had come to know from one of his 
teachers that VaijayantimSla is a chaplet of thirty-six gems, produced m 
bamboo, mother-o’-pearl, pig, elephent, mine and snake and collected six 
ones from each The origin of this type of popular tradition of ^aIJa}antl- 
mrda IS unknown, but, in Moneir-Wihiams s Sansknt-Enghsli dicuonary a 
word Vaijayantika, collected from Vikramon'asiyam of KSlidSsa ic mcnlioncd 
m the sense of a garland of pearls 
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28. AJATAVADA IN GUJARATI POETRY 
Dr Yogeendra J Tnpatlu, M A , Ph D , B T 

AjatavSda and its chief exponents Sri Gaudapadacarya, Srj Vasislha and 
Guru Dattalreya — AjaiavSda of Sri Gaudaprid.lcarya as revealed in his 
MSndukya — KSrika According to it there exists nothing except Brahman 
m any of the three slates — absolute, empirical or illusory — No separate 
existence of the manifold apart from Brahman — The manifold is nothing 
but Brahman — Appearance of Brahman as manifold is a creation of the 
mind and not of Mgya as propounded by Sri Sankdra — It is only a 
subjective illusion — The root of Sansara is the mind and hence annihilation 
of the mind into Brahman or Atman is the way to Moksa 

The Philosophy of YogavSsistha and Avadhutagita is the same 
Ajatavada as seen in Sri Gaudapada 

This Ajatavada is fully and nicely reflected in Gujarati Poetry of the 
17th Century and the following centuries It is chiefly seen in the poetry 
of Sri Akhgji and his contemporaries Gopaldls, ButSji and Narahan and 
saints m the line of Sri Akhgji, viz Laldasji, Hankrisnaji, Jita Mum 
Narayaija, KalySpadasji, Santaram MahSraj and ‘SSgar ’ 

Akhaji and his works -Ajatavada of Sri Akhaji — sole and whole 
reality of Brahman— variety of name and form not essentially different from 
Brahman— Its apprehension as diversity, only a subjective illusion —The 
cosmos IS subjective, not objective— Brahman is the root and the shoot of 
the Universe or its first and the final cause— It is Brahman objectified hke 
ice and water, the self-hraited state of the Supreme — The world is a creation 

of the mind and hence annihilation of the mind in Brahman is the way 
to Moksa 


Gopaldas and his GopSIglta- Philosophy of Gopaata same as that 
of Sri Akhaji " 

Butgji and his Padas— They express the same Ajatavada as reflected 
m the works of Sn Akhaji 

Narahan and his Vasisthasaragita- Philosophy of Vasisthasarasita same 
as that of Yogavasistha 

Disciples of Sri AkhSji - 1 Laldasji, 2 Hariknsnaji, 3 Jita Mum 

NSraya^a, 4 Kalyandlsji, and 5 Santaram Maharaj Their hterature depicts 
the same Ajatavada 
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‘S5gar’ alias J D Tripathi — his works — Dm anesagar Vol I and IT— 
AjltavSda as reflected m Ins works — Ins stress on self-annihilation, Purusartha 
and SahajSvastlri — His teachings in consonance with those of Sri Akhaji 


29. ORIGIN AND DE\ ELOPMENT OP IMAGE-WORSHIP 

IN INDIA 

Shrec Saw aha Behan Lai Varma, M A , B L, M L C 

Admittedly Vcdic Aryans v\cre not image-worshippers It appears from 
the Vedas that non-ar\'ans worshipped Phallus The excavation of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa suggests image worship in some form in that part of 
the country. 

The Brahmanas and the Sutra Iiteratureal so do not support image- 
worship There is no mention in Balmikya Ramayana except that Ravan a 
non-aryan carried Linga made of gold The final edition of the Mahabharata 
howc\cr mentions idols and temples 

The oldest images which have been discovered are those of Buddha. 
E\cn the image of Shree Jagganath at Pun and that of Badrmath in Badn- 
, narayan ( Himalayan ) are believed to be of Budha 

It is an established fact that worship of Budha in image w’as started 
by Mahay an school of Buddhism 

The Purams have aclaimed Budha as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu and 
hence naturally during the Pauramc psnod orthodox Hmdus also began to 
worship Buddha in imitation of the Buddhists Subsequently w'hen the worship 
by foregin Buddhists, polluted Budha’s image by oSermg beaf etc, then to 
keep their image sacred tbe Hindus named their images of Budha as 
images of Vishnu or other post-Vedic Gods Even after the disappearance of 
Buddhism image-worship w'eni on developing and to-day it is an universal 
mode of worship in India 


S-IS 
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1. SOME EARLY BRSHMI AND KHAROSHTHl INSCRIPTIONS ON 
SILK FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 
Ratmchandra Agramh, M A 

Certain ancient silk pieces bearing inscriptions in early Brslmn and 
Kharoshthl have been discovered from the Western borders of China They 
bear testimony to the visit of Indian merchants to Central Asian deserts as 
early as the first centnry B C or A D Also the use of textiles for the 
purposes of letter-wnting is well attested by the recovery of some private 
letters in Kharoshthl script on fine silk from ancient Loulan in Chinese 
Turkestan It is interesting to note some Indian words in these inscriptions 
such as Kumudvati ( name of a lady ), dhishfi or gishtJ ( both meaning Skt 
dishti I span), pata (roll of silk) etc 
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3. AN ICONOGFARPIIIC STUDY OF THE ‘ CHANDRA GUPTA 
CA\TS ’ FACADE AT UDAYAGHir 
J N Banerjea, M A, Ph D, F A S. 

The " Cliandragupla Cave " ( Cave No 6 ) at Udayagin near Bhilsa is 
one of the most important and interesting among the many cave structures 
there not only from the historical but also from the iconographic point 
of view Before the discovery of (he Mathura stone inscription of Chandra- 
gupta If, this cave bearing an inscription of a feudatory of the great 
Gupta monarch was known to contain the earliest known date of Chandra- 
gupta II ( G E 82 ) But the facade and the entrance door of this cave bear 
certain iconographic features which require close and careful study Since 
Alexander Cunningham wrote about this cave in his Archaeological Survey 
Reports, Vol, X ( pp 49-50 ), no fuller notice of it was taken by any other 
scholar Fleet who noticed partially the reliefs on the facade of the cave 
in course of his edition of the inscription referred to above made some 
observations about the inaccuracy of Cunningham’s identification of one 
of these reliefs, but there is no doubt that Fleet was himself wrong in 
this matter, and Cunningham perfectly right But Cunningham's interpretation 
of this particular sculpture can be much improved upon in the light of 
subsequent discoveries Cunningham’s descnption of some of the other 
figures there needs correction, and interesting monographic traits associated 
with them not noted by him can be commented on The present wnter 
intends to rectify the inaccuracies in the observations made by previous 
writers about these faeade sculptures, and bring out their unnoticed 
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peculiarities The writer of this paper visited Udayagiri last year, and 
studied these monuments carefully, and the paper is an outcome of 
this first-hand study. 

4. KETKAR’S ATTEMPTS FOR THE DISCOVERY OF PLUTO AND 

THE PROBABLE PLACE OF AN UNDISCOVERED PLANET 

Harihar P, Bhait 

Small observed deviations from the calculated positions of the planets 
Uranus and Neptune were suspected to be due to the gravitational pull 
of some [unknown planet and attempts to discover it began soon after the 
end of the First World War ( 1918 ) These attempts became more serious 
from about 1925, when the Lowell Observatory laboured more intensively 
and It finally discovered the planet in 1930 It was nam'ed Pluto. 

Approximate calculations of the position of the unknown planet 
were made from about 1920 No calculations are known to have been made 
earlier than this date. 

.The ‘ Societie Astrononuque De France’, in its bulletin of May 191 1> 
page 277, gives the followmg figures as having come from Mr V B. 
Ketkar of Dharwar (India) They are the probable positions of two trans- 
neptunian planets. 

1st January 1911 1st planet 2nd planet 

Mean longitude 289°4 109° 4 

Mean distance 38 95 59 60 

Revolution years 242 28 458 27 

Now, according to the latest accepted figures of the motion of Pluto, 
the above quantities on the same date were 

Mean longitude 109’ 4 

Mean distance 3946 

Revolution years 247 7 

Out of these, the first figure is of the 2nd planet above and the next 
two figures resemble those of the 1st planet very closely 

The bulletin states that Ketkar arrived at these figures not from the 
consideration of the perturbations m the motions of Uranus and Neptune 
as western astronomers do, but from his own theory of the solar system 
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The writer of this paper had a talk with the late Shn Ketkar in 1926 
about this theory of his, and with his soA m May 1953 

The paper discusses the scientific value of these figures of Ketkar and 
requests astronomers to work tow'ards the discovery of the planet beyond 
Pluto at a distance of 6o astronomical units, described as the ‘2nd 
planet’ above 

In the ‘Times of India’ of the 16th September 1953, there iB a news 
of the discovery of a heavenly body which is suspected to be a planet 
Strangely enough, its observed position resembles very closely that of the 
‘1st planet’ given above This lends an additional support to this matter 

On working from Kctknr's data, the position of the new planet is 
nearly at R A 21 J h and Dee. 14* S among the stars of the constellation 
Capneornus or Aquarius, the former position being much more probable 
than the latter 


5 THE EFFECT OF MOGUL ART ON RAJPUT ART 
P N Bhatt, Sahityaratm 

Mogul art gave impetus to the representation of court subjects, por- 
traiture animal- and bird-pamting It gave a realistic turn to the religious 
Rajput art and supplied a sense of decorum widening the sphere of the art 


6 CULTURAL HERITAGE OF ANCIENT INDIA 
IN RELATION TO DENTISTRY 
Dr K M Choksey, Z D S { Vienna ) 

Dentistry m ancient India w'as practised by the Ayurvedic doctors 
There was no specialization in dentistry It was a sciene of divme origin 

A high standard of medicine — voluminous materia medica — knowledge 
of anaesthesia 

Teaching institutions (Takshashila and Nalanda) — qualifications required 
for entrance — Oath of initiation — methods of teaching (theoretical and 
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practical) — fees — examinations — qualifications — post-graduate studies and 
research — convocation — registration — code of ethics 

The science which had reached the pinnacle of glory - why it dwindled 
and dechned to such a stage that it is considered a quackery — Ayurveda is 
not a quackery — Eloquent tributes have been paid to it by foreign scholars 
The modem dentistry is a rebirth of our ancient dentistry on more scientific 
and progressive lines 
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9 THE ART OF BENGAL TEMPLES ^MTH BENT EAVES 

Dr Klaus Fisher 

Even to-day some aspects of Indian art are neglected by both Indian 
and. foreign scholars, some monuments of high artistic and historic value 
are not yet protected and are being destroyed by the climate Bengal 
temples with bent eaves belong to this group They display all well known 
and typical features of Indian architecture they are denved from ancient 
shapes of original folk art of one particular Indian landscape - they absorb 
foreign influences, especially those of Muslim architecture - they combine 
architecture, sculpture and feeling for the beauty of environment to a 
splendid artistic unity -they develop particular decorative forms which 
spread over whole India and sometimes Greater India, too The present 
paper tries to desenbe the types of the temples, to point out the spenmt 
architectural features, and to suggest the importance of this art wbicl^ 
deserves to come under protection 

The Bengal temples with bent eaves involve both typical Indian appnnt' 
ances (connection from domestic architecture to temple style, connection 
between predominant types of temples and rathas, Mushms, who bad 
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become sons of the soil, had absorbed traditional features of original Indian 
architecture, and Hindus rc-overtake forms of their own in Muslim inter- 
pretation) and common problems of world art (transformation of wooden 
forms into stone architecture, isolation of decorative features from the 
original social environs) They display an artistic unity of architecture, 
decoration and landscape with natural eficcts They adapt forms of other 
types of Indian architecture, and they influence the whole of Indian 
architecture Contemporary Bengal temple architecture uses the typical 
forms of bent caves The monuments of the 16th-19th centuries deserve 
detailed studies and conservation 


10 NUMERALS — NOT ARABIC BUT INTERNATIONAL INDIC — 
DEMAND SCIENTIFIC STANDARDIZATION 

S C Guha Thakura 

Numerals known as Arabic originated m India In 1921 I coined the 
expression Mndo-Arabic’ to honour Arabic traders propagating the Indian 
decimal system In the west the cumbrous Roman numerals prevailed We 
still And them on the face of clocks etc They are now being replaced by 
international decimal form, used in India for long — in Asokan edicts, 
earlier and later coins and inscriptions, books and documents 

The decimal system enables us to write all numerals with the ten digits 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 0 (zero ) giving a place- value, as ekaka, dasaka, 
htaka, etc. India uses different regional senpts to write the Indian numerals, 
no uniform standard having reached as yet 

The Indian Constituent Assembly adopted the ‘international form of 
the Indian numerals ’ for all official purposes. By ‘ international form ’ they 
mean the European form Some South Indian languages, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayali etc use this European form for long North India also followed 
suit, and in the schools present-day pupils hardly know the Indian forms 

It is advantageous to have a common form within the country, more 
so when it is standardised m the world at large If we now have at least 
the numerals in common it may be taken as the beginning of a common 
script throughout the country But in our zeal for standardization we need 
not Ignore our own welfare India invented not only the decimal system 
with 10 simple digits, but also developed many another device e g, 
S-19 
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‘ Mahajani method of book-keeping’ or ‘Subhankan’ system by which the 
countr}'- accountants keep mtncate accounts m the simplest of ways, on 
plain unruled and un-columned paper If we adopt the present international 
form of the digits v/e cannot wnte (Nagan-scnpt) for Rs 14-0 In 

the present international ( or European ) form the first digit 1 (one), a 
vertical stroke, is confounded mth most ordinaiy' signs and symbols of 
constant use 

Let us suggest a remedy - Change the form of I to and we are 
able to follow the simple time-honoured mahajani method, shotsung minutest 
Tractions hke Kada, Kranti, etc even on unruled plain paper In Europe 
some countries ( Germany, Holland, Norway etc ) often write 7 (seven) with 
a cut across (like 7) lu order to distinguish it from the wntten 1 We 
can also follow them in this matter. The Roman and some other systems 
of numerals, bemg unable to show a place-value, are not scientific We can 
\ery well make the suggested change m the matter of l(one) without 
disturbing the international mentality 

The suggestion was originally made in the hfoderu Rbvibw for December 
1949 (p 4S9) but seems to have escaped the attention of scholars and 
thought-leaders. 

The suggested form of the 10 digits would then stand thus — 
\23456 7890 


11. THE AUTHENTICITY OF PILLAI'S EPHEMERIS IN 
\XRIFYING THE DATES RECORDED ON 
MANUSCRIPTS 

Dr R G Harshe, B A {Tdak), D Lilt (Pans) 

It vvas in connection iMth the recorded date on an ancient manuscript 
of Jnancs\arl, the celebrated commentary par excellence on the Bhaga^ad- 
git. m Marathi Jn-madeia, that th.re v as an occasion to make constant 
use oj Di«an Bahadur L D Snamikannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemens The 
dnte that vas established in my Philological and Cntical edition of 
Juan3dc\j, Chapter T, m which the data from 25 select MSS and 4 printed 
cJ.tions^arc compared ^^,lh the text of this ancient MS , was not acceptable 
to .cho.ar. on astronomical grounds and the controversy- was going on 
for sc. era! months Without any satisfactory result 
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The date in question, as recorded in the colophon at the end of the 
MS, IS Sake 1{§72 vikrtmuim samvaisare uttarayane gn^a-mtau jye^ha- 
niasc htklapak'ie d)adas}am bhumnaSare*' In this, the most important figure 
denoting the century has been blown off, as at many other places in this 
Ms , owing perhaps to the peculiar composition of the ink and the antiquity 
of the paper It is however alleged that the figure has been purposely 
scratched in order to show that the MS was very old The owner of this 
MS , belongs to the spiritual order 'of Tuks-Vipra, a poet-saint of the 
middle of the eighteenth century A D and owns a Matha at Pandharpur 
He had his training at the PrajGa Pathashala of Wai in the Reformist 
school of orthodox pandits, is a spirited, self-sacrificing and honest patnot 
belonging to the political movement of 1908 in Maharashtra He has no 
interest cither in the sale of this MS or in booming it up as his own 
unique possession In a general way the manuscript looks old, the scribal 
peculiarities also support its antiquity, but what is important is the indica- 
tion of the tradition of the scribe in the colophon at the end right from 
the accepted date of the ongmal composition of the work 

After this follows immediately the date of the copy 

BoaUi~iatt\amrja, a work published in 1810 Saka at the Ganapat 
Knshnaji press, Bombay, and dealing exhaustively with the N5th Sampra- 
dsya in Maharashtra and its teachings, mentions thatj'Siddhanatha was the 
chief disciple of Saccidanandababa, the celebrated amanuensis of JSSnesvara. 
In the above traditional geneological table of the guru-sisya-sampradaya 
the following would be the names of persons in the descending order : 
Jsanes'vara - SaccidSnanda - SiddhanStha - Parasarama and SiddhanStha, the 
scribe of the MS in question GranUng an average of 20 years between 
each generation, the date of the MS that can be fixed approximately from 
Saka 1212 which is the accepted date of the composition, will be Saka 
1272 Add to this the unchallangeable evidence of readings supenor to 
those of all the other MSS and printed editions and one feels that no 
doubts need be entertained as to the antiquity of the MS and the date 
being Saka 1272 

In the date the first and the last two figures are quite clear, the first 
does not change but last two figures, namely 7 and 2 repeat only after 
every 300 years The next probable date would be 1572 in the place of 
1272 which has been rendered doubtful owing to the erasion of the s^nd 
figure and by applymg the method given in the Grahalsglmva Of Ganesa- 
daivajKa, as illustrated by the Commentator Visvanatha, it can be shown 
that the date on the MS cannot be 1572 as the week-day is Friday and 
not Sunday S’lmilarly by following the method presenbed by another 
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astronomical work by Narasimha, who belongs to the Andhra country, it 
can be shown that the date is 1272 as both the days coincide 

But certain astronomers on the Nagpur side maintain that the 
Commentator VisvanSth has committed a blunder and that his interpretation 
cannot be held vahd, although the fact remains that he was the son of 
Divakara-daivajga, the chief disciple of Ganesa-daivajSa, that Ins four 
brothers were distinguished writers on astronomy and that he himself has 
to his credit more than eighteen works illustrating tlie theory and practice 
of the pnncipal siddhantas in Hindu astronomy Visvanatha’s works are 
still used by astronomers all over India and it is for them to judge whether 
ViivanStha is correct or not But if Visvanatha is proved to be unreliable 
our only recourse is to Divan Bahadur Pillai’s Ephemeris A reference to it 
shows that in 1272 the Jye$tha ^ukla 12 falls on Wednesday and not on 
Sunday as stated by the MS and in 1575 on Saturday and not on Sunday 
Fallal’s calculations are stated to be very exact and he claims it to be the 
special feature of his work “Another important respect in which the 
author’s method differs from all the others hitherto published for computing 
tithis, nakshatras and yogas, is the senes of anamaly and equation tables 
. for the Sun and the Moon under the various Siddhantas whereby the 
absolute ending moment of a tithi, nakshatra or a yoga is arrived at by 
means of a single addition to, or subtraction from, the mean ending 
moment, instead of by a series of approximations” -Vol 1, Part 1 P 2, 
para 6 

On putting to test this claim, however, it is found that the difference 
between the dates recorded on manuscripts, copper-plates and stone-mscrip- 
Uons varies from 25 to 65 per cent For this purpose vaned dates have 
been taken up at random for consideration from all parts of India and it 
is shown that PiUai is not absolutely reliable. Especially in the case of 
recent histoncal documents and letters, his dates do not often agree with 
the dates recorded on them and as there is no possibilitiy of any error m 
day-to-day correspondence there must be some mistake either with Pdlai 
or with the old almanacs which were actually in use in the olden times 
As these almanacs were usually made by local astronomers for their own 
limited regions it is very likely that there were many deviations m these 
almanacs as we find to-day also, and the writers who followed their own 
local paSeSga for current use without ascertaining beforehand their scientih*^ 
accuracy or otherwise had put down these dates m good faith at all times, 
at tlie end-of their copies They are not to be blamed if their dates do 
not agree with Pillar’s most scientific work They should not be dubbed as 
incorrect or spurious on any account, unless it is an mtentional fraud 
There are no means of verification as to the correctness or otherwise of 
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these recorded dates since it is impossible to get the old almanacs m all 
cases All other evidence, if found to agree with the recorded date, will no 
doubt lend an additional support but any case of disagreement cannot be 
regarded as an error unless there are circumstantial proofs to that effect 
Mere citation of Pillai’s authority will not do 


12 IS PANCHASIDDHANTIKA the real ‘ KARANA-GRANTHA ’ 

OF VARAHAMIHIRA ? 

Dr Vasant Kumar R Pandit, M A , LL B , Ph D 

This article is intended to put forward some important problems that 
arise from a thorough examination of Varahamihira’s PafichasiddhSntika 
and its chronological place among his other works The conclusions are 
based on the important and rare, but incomplete and uncritical edition of 
PaSchasidhSntika by Dr Thibaut and Mm Sudhakar Dvivedi Firstly, the 
problem that arises is Whetlier PaSchasiddhSntikg (PS ) is a real ‘Karapa 
-grantha ’ of VarSharaihira Such a question becomes apparant from the 
fact that VarShamihira always refers to his first composition on the 
Gamta-Skandha or Tantra by expressions like "erkoi nfFiw;" B. J 28 6, 
"Wl mn ssr;” B S 17 I, B S 222 13-16, while Utpala, 

the commentator always explains these as ncpif " B S 

U 28 6, " ^i”, "nsnPt etc 

Now, the work actually begins with the enumeration of the five 
ancient SiddhSntas, their systems and bases of calculations The title 
PaSchasiddhSntika thus stands vindicated But the mere treatment of five 
ancient SiddhSntas is indeed not the ‘ Karaija ’ since nowhere has 
VarShamihira given his own ‘ bija ’ and other methods of calculations It 
IS for this very reason that scholars have not relied upon the astronomical 
date mentioned in P S 1 8-9 Compare 
I " 

Traditionally, in a true karaija - grantha, such an mdication is always 
given by its author Thus, the P S is either not the real ‘ karana ‘ referred 
to by VarShamihira, or that the present edition of P S contains both the 
works, namely the ‘ karaija ’ and the PaScha - Siddhantas, inseparably inter- 
woven — properly to be termed as the ' Tantra-grantha ’ This is clear 
from the P S itself, where P S 18 61-65 appears to indicate the ending 
of one work, and the begmnmg of another Compare “ 
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^ ii ^ “wra.li II .?e^- 

115.^11 . 3Tgro[i3f5T|5;pqj^Ij^n?I5cF^^R?pT I ^f?r^ ^IUpTod Pifer 

II5.'*.II 


Now, the number of S-lokas that follow are actually 18, as also the 
number of Adhysyas As for the former, the contents of these 18 verses 
are exactly the same as Brhatsainhita 1. 10 where Varahamihira says 

I ” 


As for the latter, no doubt that the present ed of P S contains 18 
chapters, but it will be observed that the original unedited ms has either 17 
or 19 chapters but not 18 as emended by the editors Thus, the P S as 
we have it to-day, is like a compendura of both the Paffcha-SiddhSntas 
and also Varahamihira’s real 'karana- gran tha ’ (which unfortunately is 
incomplete or lost ) This is probably suggested in P S 1 2 as 

Further, there is good evidence that VarSharmhira had also abridged 
his larger work on ‘ Grahagamta ’ or ‘ Tantra ’ as was his usual practice 
Thus Utapala observes in Laghu-Jataka-TIka » ^ 

Therefore, it may also be possible that the present ed of P S contams 
both the ‘brhat' and ‘laghu' works on Ganita - Skandha and that the 
porhon of P S till 18 61 is the ‘brhat’ work, while the last portion of 

8 62-81 IS the ‘ laghu ' work, which Varaha called his ‘ Karana ’ 
Ihis clearly explains Utpala's remark 

4 

a^Ftf ^?pi ^sRl'S.iPa'hwl B S U 28 6 1-2 


Lastly there is a suggestion based on an overhaul study of Varaha- 
mihira s all the works (including editions of Brhadyatra, YogayStra, Tikapika- 
yatra and VivShapatala prepared by me) that ongmally all the works of 

Pith r V siT together m a comprehensive compendum, which 

euher Varahamihira himself or some later scholar or Utpala separated info 

W hP adjustment and rearrangement must 

viz ttip P q wherein the two independent works on ‘ Gapita-Tantra ’ 

^anu I > or the - Brhat’ and -Laghu’ works or 

V?r-h 1. ^ ‘Grantha-Sangraha' of 

VarahEiniliira, Utpala obscr\'es 


( 1 ) - 
B, J U , 


^151+1^0 " L J u , (2) “ 

(3) “ B J 28 6 


(4) “ sqtfh 
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^ran^inr. B s 105 1, (5) Tpjjir’ 

B S 18 

It IS on account of such difficulties that the chronological order of 
Varahamihira’s works stands to finally settled As for the problem of P S 
and the real ‘Karaija' of VarHhamihira we must have a more critical ed 
of P S based on sufficient mss material The present ed is, to repeat the 
words of its learned editors, “ the boldness of the editors that on 
the imperfect material at our disposal an ed in the strict sense of the 
word cannot be based and that ( the ed. is ) a first attempt to 
give a general idea of the contents of the P S , It would . have been 
wiser to delay an ed until more correct mss have been discovered *’ 


13. WHAT ^^'ERE THE “SADAS'lTIMUKHAS ”? 

Ramacitandra Knslma Prabhu 

In some of the current rehgious calendars of the Hindus one finds 
certain days in the year marked out as the days of the “ Sada^itimukbas ” 
or simply as “Sadas'iti” days Only four days, one in each of the solar 
months of Mithuna, Kanya, Dhanur and mina, wall be found singled out 
as “Sadasiti” or "Sadasitimukhas,” and the orthodox belief is that they 
are exceptionally auspicious days for making gifts to priests and other 
deserving persons The assignment of these “SadasUis” to the four parbcular 
months at intervals of three months each is apparently based on the 
statement appearing in some of the old astronomical works like the Surya 
Siddlmnta that the "Sadaiitis ’’ occur in these solar months But opinion 
differs as to the exact days to w'hich the “Sadasitis'* should be assigned 
in these months One school of calendar-makers, followang the Siiry^ 
Siddhanta, assigns the "Sadas’itis” consecutively to the 26th day of Dhanur, 
22ad day of Mina, ISth day of Mithuna and the 14tb day of Kanya 
months, while another school assigns the “^adasitis'* to the first days of 
these four months, regardless of the fact that, if the '‘Sadasitis” are so 
assigned, the intervals between two “SadasiUs” will be m excess of 86 days, 
Nvhich the very meaning of the word “Sadasiti*' (from sat ~ six and i7j;/2= 
eighty, and, therefore, meaning “eighty-six’') would require it Others, 
including MSdhava Pandita, author of “VidyamSdhaviyam”, who is believed 
to be the same as Vidyaranya Swami, the famous founder of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, try to fit the “^ada^itis” into the above mentioned four 
months in more or less complicated ways Strangely enough, Sayapachaiya, 
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the illustnous commentator of the Vedas, interprets the word “Sadailtayah” 
(m the plural) occurring m Atharva Veda (XI, 3, 21) to mean “480’', 
which number he arrives at by multiplying 80 by 6 q^PicTRflRi- 

)” 

From all this, it will be seen that a good deal of doubt has existed 
from very old times as to the real significance of the “ Sadasitis ” or 
“ Sada^itimukhas " In my view, the Arctic Theory of the late Lokamanya 
Tilak can alone help us to arrive at the true significance of the group of 
86 holy days going by the name of “Sadasitis” Eighty-six were exactly 
the number of days which took the Sun, after his first appearance on the 
vernal horizon, to mount up to the zenith, i c the summer solstice, in the 
pre-histonc Circumpolar Home of the Indo-Aryans, and, in a similar 
manner, to descend from the summer solstice to the autumnal horizon — 
the solstitial day, Visuvan, being counted as one day apart Since the 
vernal equmox lay in PurvS Phalgum at that time (roughly 10,000 B C ), 
the first group of 86 days had its beginning in Uttara Phalgum in KanyS 
Rgshi, and the second group of 86 days ( after the Visuvan ) in Dhamir 
Rashi, Later after the Arctic Home had been abandoned, the true sigm- 
ficance of the sacrifices conducted during the 86 days of the Sun’s ascent and 
descent was forgotten and instead of two sets of “Sadasitis” four were 
invented and made somehow to fit into the post-Vedic calendar Hence the 
vagueness as to the exact sigmficance of the “Sadasitis” and the resultant 
confusion in post-Vedic calendars 


14. THE SO-CALLAD MAtJRYAN POLISH IN 
JAINA LITERATURE 

Dr Umakemt P. Shah 


For the first time is obtained from Indian literature, a vmd Faccount 
o a highly pohshed sculpture-a plaque of stone or terracotta The Jama 
Aupapatika Sutra text describing a Pudhavi-Sila-Patta m the Pumabhadrn 
Caitya at Camps is discussed and it is shown that the text preserve 

yZZ V ''t I Though the editors of the 

Idlr f tTe’ A D , could not fully understand the 

earher text before them, yet the text as edited by them is sufficiently clear 

m descnbing the SilS-Patta as a highly pohshed one, reflecUng like a 

the N ^ ° or cotton Archaeological evidence of 

the N B P ware from Kau^gmbi and Vai^gli further supports the 
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above conclusion and helps us to understand the meaning of the term 
Pudha\n-SiIn-patta ( hitherto unexplained by commentators ) as a terracotta- 
plaque. 


IS. BHOJV’S SAMARANGANA SUTRADIIARA AND THE MEDIEVAL 

TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

Prof D N Shukla 

Bhoja’s Samarangana Sutradhara is an authoritative and standard 
coiupcadtum of the Science of Architecture Its author, the renowned 
king Bhoja, was a great patron of art and literature He was also one of 
(he most famous literary luminaries of India It was therefore quite fitting 
that this work on the Science of Architeciure — Vastu Sastra — should be 
the most exhaustive treatise Eminent scholars have held it as a standard 
compendium of Medieval Architecture 

The Author of this Paper has been working on this work for some 
years past and has been presenting his Papers on some or the other mam 
contributions of this great work In this Paper, after this introductory 
remark, an attempt has been made to bring out firstly textual matters m 
systematic and tabular form, that is — 

(1) The interpretation of the word Prasada in the sense of temple and 
temple alone 

(2) The classification of the Prasadas 

(a) accordmg to the different deities, 

(b) according to the styles, 

(c) according to the material 

After this, the author has tried to add something new to the contro- 
versy and the problem ranging round the three styles, namely, Nagar, 
Dravida and Vesar It may be noted Bhoja has two or three more to add 
to this hst 

After this, the author has taken into account the styles and the 
material of the Temple constructed by the eleventh century together with 
their layouts and proportionate measurements He has tned to find out 
S-20 
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how far these monuments have in common with the Temples described 
in the work The material m hand is an ample proof that tins work was a 
guide book in the erections of the medieval temples and it has also embo- 
died mto its contents the temples and their varied architecture of the past 
one thousand years before it was written in the eleventh century 

Lastly in bis concluding remarks the writer has made out the case 
for this great work as making the single biggest contribution to the Temple 
Architecture m the field of works on Science of Architecture of both 
ancient and medieval period 


16. SOME ASPECTS OF THE STUDY OF INDIAN 
MUSIC AND ITS HISTORY 
N N Shukla 


( 1 ) Introduction 

Study falls into two categones-Theoretical and Practical 
( o ) Theoretical ' 


of View-pomt-Biological- Scientific view-pomt 

of’ftestera physicists -Contnbntion of Sjt R L Roy m “Philosophy of 
usic Time-penod-Space-conception Vs Time -conception Theory'-Ifs 

tPP^°""^-SP^°'^Siddhanta-Co-relauon of Sound 
and Msible Spectrum (R L Roy) 

WoodmV^T"T, “sanmg—Perceplion of Sound— Opinion of 

ct;;! T "'“T® Analysis of 

S™rnm Psif r ' ° n ”'■ WlicaUon of Fonner's 

value .to mvenpon - Sound 


“f Scales— Possible scales of Yajurveda and Samaveda — 
p rlance of Study of Chinese Music-Pnnciples of Yang and Yin. 

Cnom*^^ Study of Grama — Vedantists’ theory — Opimon of Bharata— 
Coomarstvamy-Ramamalya-Ma Grama-Ga Gxama-Shadja Grama, which 
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brings us near the distomc scale — Shadja Madhyama Nyaya — Composition 
of tetrachords — Perfect accuracy of Shniti intervals — Wisdom in choosing 
twenty-two shruti intervals — Its rationale 

Shadja Panchama Nyaya — Shifting of Scales — ^Moorchhana — Twenty 
Shruties — Their Greek Counterpart— Opimon of Yekta Bey— Influence of 
Aryan Music — Greek Scale — ^Their vanous definitions. 

(5) Modern Western definition of Greek Scales — Importance of Tonic 
in model music — Effect of shifting the tonic — Modulation — Harmony — Their 
effect on melodies — The Greek Genera classification of the Arabs 

( 6 ) The Raga System— Is Raga a mode ?— Opinions of Dr Ratanjankar 
and Prof Roy —Evolution of Raga — Structure of a Raga — Classification — 
Persian counterparts — Raga and Folk-music — Speaker’s approach — ^Researches 
into the nature and varieties of Ragas— How they can be successfully earned 
out — Contributions of various peoples 

( 7 ) Study of the Practical Side of Bam, Gharanas— Study of tradi- 
tions — Historical Values of the study of vanous ^traditions — Study of the 
vanous famihes from the aspect of musical History-Difficulties therein 

( 8 ) Lost treasures — Books — Records — How State could help 

(9) Subjective and Objective approach m the Study of Raga and 
Rasa — Study of Tala from the aspect of Rasa and Physiological and 
Pschycological Rhythms 

(10) Comprehensive Synthetic Study of Northern and Karnatak 
Schools of music 

(11) Conclusion 


17 IMPROPER (MITHYA) MEDICAL TREATMENT 
Dr. Ludmk Stembach 

The word mithyd m the legal hterature ( Manu, YajSavalkya, Nsrada, 
Brhaspati, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Kautilya, Vyasa, Ysma and others) 
has generally meanmg of “ falsely ”, “ improperly ” or “ wrongly ” 

The word mithya in philosophical literature ( Tarkasangraha, Nyayako^a, 
Nyayasutra, PaScapadika, Abhidharmako^a, PramSnavSrtdka, LaUkSvatSra- 
sntra and others ) has generally the meaning of " error ”, false concepUon ”, 
“ false apprehension ”, “ illusion ” 
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Taking into consideration both these meanings, the mterpretation of 
“inith}a"’ medical treatment m the legal hterature (Mn 9 284, Y 2.242) 
shows that physicians were legally responsible not only for improper or 
dishonest medical treatment, but also for misapprehension ( ciilpa levis) 
due to Ignorance but not due to an error ( misapprehension ) 


18 MONUMENTAL BUILDINGS IN INDIA AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
( 1 5th and 16th Cen ) 

V R Tahalkar 


(1) Monumental edifices of 15th and 16th Cen in India are of interest 
These are (1) Darya Khan’s tomb, Ahmedabad, (2) Ahfkhan’s tomb, 
Dholka, both in Gujarat, (3) Sher-Shah’s tomb, Sahasram, (4) Govind 
Dev’s temple, Vrndavana, both in north, (5) Jami Masjid, Vijapur m the 
Deccan, (6) Muhammad Ghaus’ tomb, Gwaliar and (7) Atgah-Khel tomb, 
Baroda, both provincial These compare well with European buildings of 
atcs close to them They (Indian ) are covered with domes and penden- 
tives or vaults Misunderstanding prevails that their construction was 
orrowcd from outside (Constantinople). Domical construction was well 
nown to Buddhists and Hindus before Muslims^ conquered India (beginn- 
mg 13th Cen ) Rudra Mahalaya Sidhpur largest Hindu domed building 
no\sn (early 12th Cen ) (2) Hindus built temples in glorification of and 
devotion to God Muslims built mosques for self glorification, during hfe 
time Musjids were for offering congregational prayers Temple was meant 
as lousc of God v here individual prayers were offered They were adorned 
|Mth sculpture, ornament and high soaring ^ikhara of ever increasing 

form, anicnor to the first church of Charlemagne 
I " rock-cui caves in the vallies of the Narmada, the Tapi and 
Uti I/ll. Snnchi and at Maraalpuram on eastern coast, 

form ^ craftsmen learnt an of cutting stones of any desired 

' nnvtcrt principles of solid and sphcncle Geometry, "bile 
circular vaults ( niid 3rd Cen B C to Sth Cen 
, ’ ^ *^^8 before By7antincs used pendentivcs Indians needed 

■, ,7‘ dome Star shaped plnnn- 

‘ c r. icmp!., ,n ihc ^ouil, ,n^p,rcd Hindu craftsmen to evolve a pin" 

1 ! I'TT ofeve- increasing size Iilc tint of Gol Gliuniaz at 

o P'.' fo' ft nr nc ‘i 
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19 THE ANCIENT HERITAGE OF OUR ART 
F. S Wakanker 

It IS generally thought that our ,,hentage in Art comes from Ajanta, 
EUora and Bagb They are the limehght perfections of a tradition which 
must have their origin in remote past The author through this brief narration 
has tried to Imk up the gap between this golden penod art and the 
palaeolithic and proto-histonc art of Bhopal, Mirzapur, Smginni, Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa The linear expression which is the soul of Indian art 
came down from generation to generation from those artists who even in 
their hard life left a rich treasure of Art Students of Indian art must study 
this chronological development through decades 



SECTION XIV . RAJASTHAN — I IISTORV & CULTURE 


1 SOME INTERESTING MSIINU IMAGES IN S\RnAR 
MUSEUM, JODHPUR. 

R C AgarwnJa, M. A, 

The Sardar Museum, Jodhpur has a rich collection of Vishnu stone 
sculptures recovered from various places of Mans nr i e Map-lor, Kiradu, 
Didwaua, Taila, Pah etc Of these, most mtcrcstinj’ is that from Did\v.in<i. 
depicting Vishiju in his Buddhrivatfira In this sculpture, Vishnu is seated 
vaddhapadmasam and one cp^jali o\cr the other. Meditating as the deity is 
seated on the upturned lotus throne, the chatitrhhuja VtsUnu holds the 
vonamala in both of his upper hands Here lies the peculiarity of the 
image The rest of the details arc somewhat similar to D 37 image of 
the MathnrS Museum I think the above image (from Didwana, Marwar) 
IS certainly a rare piece of Indian Art 


31#^ wfw sterna sn^-Rwrrr ifft 1 1 
wm RW ^ fw 1 1 qrnpT-STRH ^ 

' ' qrt t I ^ 

str-tf’d I TOW 

srr^R wtR ^ f=i5R')'hl t ^ ’itr 

RiR ^ 1 '5TR' STTRIItW STRR'd I f I 

RYsiTTfRTft% ^ W t > ^ WT T R 3FTOr STTRIsrf^ 

1^ sfy spR ^ I SPTRTiff afhr ^TTRStTR^ 

cRi^ ^ TRTTR nt<?A 5 1 'rf^-poft% ^ ^ dl^'Cr R Rft- 

5^^ 1 1 ^ srf^ TRW #fm7TR%- ^ i t^rtwR; 

^iRi’IIR, sflr RTJfl% ^ I spif 
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5Tr%JTP‘, wnrr, ^rF^yrr, 5TTf?ryrff^ snr<r 51 ^ 

Vc 5TPT ^ ^ I 

WRR tMr ^RPTJT ’fo Ht^i^ |, fbp# fTOTT, fw, RfR#, 

sTfr^c^ nrqif^ srfqR 5 1 ^ Tfw 

^ TRT irqhr^fRTR f^fTR^ rRft% 1 1 

'RIT t'rtft ^RTT^-^RT^ SRftR TRT ^ 

RfPT ^rtpr srfTF tfPtt 1 1 


fjRn^T TTc#pt ^ 'f^^’ ^ 'jT’r?y’ ^ mt RRft fi 
rrRfTTTT ‘ -Pmr-^^7 ’ fr-'V^r tTf^r WTs^ f 1 snf^ r)- 

"fwcfr-JT'T-, cTTR(fr-R.TR, qr^r-WT anf? PtR^ 5 1 arP^ Risq- VRpft-q-qW ^o 
^ RTT ^ I ^THTTR ipF: TRtf qRRn t 'TT % H 

frrr. Rf'Tt'M ^ 1 


3 THE RAJAPRAS’ASTIMAHAKAVyA OF BHATTA RANACHODA 

V G Rahurkar 

The RSjaprasaslimahRklivya of Bha^ta Raijachoda is a historical work 
which seems to have escaped the notice of onental scholars and historians 
The work IS composed in celebration of the construction of a big lake 
called ‘ Rajasamudra ’ by king Rajsnuha of Udayapura m samvat 1732 
(1 c 1674 AD) The poet, who is a contemporary of the king, desenbes 
the exploits of king R5jasitnha, his genealogy, his construction of the lake 
and also the exploits of his son Jayasimha 

The paper tries to discuss the contents in four parts — ( 1 ) Benediction 
to various gods, (2) Cantos I to V, (3) Cantos VI to XX, (4) Cantos 
XXI to XXIV The conclusion is that the work is important as throwing 
light on the RajasthSna history from 1651 A D to 1679 A D 
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r 

^ SltT 'Aiai 

H?(l, (tthW Si “«RdiH ’Ml ^^mi ^Aicfl, 

>IICA<1, oy^i^l, ^RAlil 5Hl ^R i^U-ASii R.loy;^cim>{l oHlMi ^ItT Sj 
^ItV^icl R.l<r»l5llrll ^ifcP “ 3,^1 ilS?l«{l QlRlSll 

“ ” Si=(l ri<l ^Ml ^ay9.lcfl^ 

itCl S — Si ani Mi^l milifR Sii^ij; yMwi 

’uiJH ftid $ d^O 5Hl Miai OiRliliR S}J; MR.MR.lHl ^ 

■nf^H *H^RQi^ 'Ml^fi'H ^ ilcH^Wi 5H^ wi^^Rl 

iliclM^ VScll ‘AlHl HSR^l § (diRit 

iliR’Hl anoM srr^ g* r^'^l'Hl cAl ‘A’ 

yi'fBlJf S an^ Si :(ld ^l<V^l'fir{i (d(Ji(i<iaH si'll 

(Ifl ^fl Mil <MH § (i{\ STT-^Slra^QllMl & cHl^ ^Hoy^^H-fl-siffvRlcO 
QiWlSil ^ R.l'V^lrQ-siovRlcft lasiwi andrMcll <V ^R.1^ 

Old d^Sj, 4(fi^ cyT^lH $ f^lM^mi cll q.loV^l'H-siflvRlft^ 

=il^ill <^i M5.M^l %lR=a ^ ani^i <TAi\ aflMl dl 'Hl^ 
^^dl HsadcU ^M?.aidl =MlMi ‘H'H ^ anw mim^«ll «,(^Si 
si^^lcQ SiJ; iilsRMl § 



SECTION XV GUJARAT— HISTORY AND CULTURE 

1 INTWA HILL EXCAVATIONS 
G V Acharya 

Intwa Hill IS situated some five miles east of Junagadh near Dudheswar 
Plantation at the foot of Mt Girnar It is so called because its top is 
strewn all over with bncks and brick-bats 

This fact led the Department of Archaeology m Saurashtra to examine 
the site Dr N P Chakravarti the Director General of Archaeology in 
India also was shown the place as a prospective site for undertaking 
excavations 

So the Saurashtra Government decided to dig trial trenches and pits 
at the site in the hope of finding a Buddhist Stupa This work was entrust- 
ed to Mr G V Acharya the consulting expert of the dept. As luck 
would have it a foundation brick-wall was struck within an hour and a 
half and after a two day’s turn over it became clear that the expected 
Stupa might turn out to be a big Vihar used by the Bauddha Bhikkhus, 
which was later confirmed 

The site as it now stands exposed is a big area 450' by 200', having 
a centrally paved courtyard (76’ by 63’) with six rooms ( 10’ by 10*) each 
on the northern, eastern and southern sides and a lobby running in front 
of them There is a built-in gutter on the north and bath rooms with 
probably soak-pits m the south-east comer The west side seems still to be 
without rooms 

There is also a paved bath surrounded by rooms and lobbies unearthed 
at a distance of about 360’ by 80’ south-east of the mam area 

From the excavations many antiquarian relics have been recovered 
Important amongst them are pieces of glazed pottery, both plain and 
decorated, such as, parts of earthen jugs, cups, bowls, red bricks ( 1 8” by 
12" by 3”), dram cover-tiles (10’’ by 7" by 1”) with two holes for hfting 
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them, a four-legged rectangular chutany stone, a few copper coins, one 
baked red clay seal in positive, stone weights, some pieces of mica. These 
antiquities help to place the site very early-almost going back to prc> 
Christian period 

There is considerable importance of the excavations There are many 
rock-cut Vihars near about Junagadh but this newly exposed site is the only 
structural Vihar and that too built vith bricks, in this part of India 


R. (Hint'll 

S =Hl ktlStXldl Hlkl MIMI k^'^l ^ 

Cltfdt 9e\\?A\. =»tmt^ Ssk-AtHl kM k'-tmtC^b H!^kdt 
'iHlSsk'Sidt PtM>lt dt Is 5:^1 kl-sdl 

dl^, d^, d^H^, d^*^l iJcHlR NSl ^ 

i ifl ^Ik, dP^, dRl, d^-i, ddPl tWlR $ 

cdlskiSidl [dd>t^l ntd ^ kllf^cHdl Rlk*$t M %R- 

5Hl 515; d^ ktRddl ml RliskiSidt fdH^ll d'dikdl 

<515^51 5lqi 5J1^S; fdH^lldl kli S, ^ 5l 5 H^n£. 

d<3il^ dMI cA\ 5Hl <\d CIH'" d ^'■-m Rlik'^i'^l tRlSl 

kv>^idi Mvl^ iiR d'Si =yt^>s, oy d^ ^idi 

5ldl u{l®d 3tl€tl-s kl’>ol - 'Hi’d Ptyt^tHl 
Hl^fdl ikdRl ^1<1 ^ 


3 SUN-CXJLT IN GUJARAT AND SAURASTRA 
P N Shaft, Sahtyaratna 

The Sun-god, who was popular in the Vedic age, continued to be 
worshipped even m the post-Vedic period The cult of Sun-temples is said 
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to ha\ e been imported by Samba of Surastra The Epics and the Puranas 
including mShatmyas contain man\ references to the spread of the Sun-cult 
in Gujarat 

The old inscriptions of Western India allude to a number of Sun- 
temples, the penod of which ranges from the fifth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury The Sun-cult was very popular in Gujarat from the Madraka penod 
to the Chaulukj'a period It may be due to its great prevalence in all 
parts of India dunng that period 

The archaeological remains of the old temples and icons of the Sun- 
god fully corroborate the data supplied by the literary and epigraphic 
sources The earhest Sun-temple seems to be that at Gop, while the latest 
one IS probably the Sun-temple at Baroda The recently identified 
Sun-icons at Pij ( near Nadiad ) deserv'e special notice 

The influence of the Sun-cult may also be traced to the choice of the 
Sun-god as kula-devata of certain castes in Gujarat and Saurashtra The 
name-endmgs like ‘ aditya ’ and ‘ mitra ’ in personal names point to the 
popularity of the Sun-cult in Gujarat The name-ending '5ta’ in ccrtam 
place-names of Gujarat also seems to be dnved fram ‘ Sditya ’ 

At present the sun-cult has, howeier, merged into Vaishnansm and 
Stirya is now worshipped as Surj’a-NarSyapa 


4 ‘PHAPH5’ (VAIN EFFORTS) AND ALLIED WORDS 
( Two particular types of Gujarati reduplicatives ) 

H C Bhayam 

Derivation of phapha (connected iMth Desja Mi\ampha ‘to stn\e ) 
and Its extension vath-o/, , phampholrtc ' t® search intensu'ely here and 

there,’ and of pi amphosMi (a reduplicative from MIA phusa- OIA sprs-) 
On the basis of these derivations, the formation of Gujarati reduplicatne 
verbal bases like (t) khomkhal ‘ m ash cliamcited * tease ’ etc and (2) 
kha{d)khad ‘rattle’, ‘clank’, ba(d)bad ‘prattle’, etc is discussed 
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■IWrJiyiivii ^ 

SR'd ^pjh PjHcU 5Jiir>i 

3R<^1 'h\^'^ ^i'O fl'-tll spu^i ?{in 

3R»^l 3Rdl y^^lRlcH5.l•^ ''•^‘U 5R’^U«J 

=.dl R.^CJ sHl«'>i ^ 

3Ru^ ^>fdi 5ll(lf3J; tysrt 5^1?} ^Hrifyj; Nty 

■^l 0, 3R’^ Pencil Hdl ^-Hct^ OU'Hl^l P’Jlldffd ‘'Wdl, 

d (sSH^l R.y 5 5)1^1 ddl ^r-ll[yd Widdl ’dsdl Gil C^Hdi 

^Cdldl y^Qd Idl :>J11(H =Jl^ 'ds.dldl ^ib'W 

oR^l ^ 3J®vRldi3id) c-lOidi^l '3 

‘oRull’ ‘3^^’ ^ dm ^ ^K^lcO ‘ ^R^l ’ 

ii^Rid S s}(;\ iii’dSiRi 

cl SMimi ii^ctl 2^dlc■Hl 5l 5 j:h & >u/ldl 

UilHl R&^ d^ ■^iM ^lV(l, 5HP. ilSRl'd 3\i(Aia< =^\5ll >{ldl£5dl 

aRd 311H S d^ 5niM^ 3l^^l d-dlP-^rdllwi SR'-Mldl =dl ?mdl^ 

<3HHl 5Hldl ^ 5rR ?IW ^ ^^p.T^aPTRarSTKT 

^ 11 

3R»^l '3 dl^^ldl dKd’-d dnV-d C-Rc-R H?.cR wHll 

?1i 9R (ill S d d’^id >i(fedidi ^cTHiRhm diSi dit?i d 

dlfRlSllJR otciidl ORM^l 2HIMI^ ^lQi<Rl^5l :H oRd?R 3l5^0ilrR t^iyS; qQ ^ 

3R»ll 5l ili!l3 irtO ^lilH 

^R^Hl yffvRld il^lRld § d (qfdd il5;l^ ^llfcT ^lilH S 

tlGdldl dWl, dPl^ldl ddldl oi^«Hl, diRl flM ddldl 3R<dl, d«^l ‘^oyCI, 
^ 25:11 31dldl aR'dl 

» 

d^fll 3 r 511 c^c'Mfd ‘ 0|(jf flM ’ (3d:i.2R aMl^ ^ 

1 il ^ll=^R (H^ $ 1 dlRliH l?lmi HHdd-dn-Hmif(^^-^l’=ll )dl Ri^l'^l'Hl^l 

^5: dcH^iSsR fedi, dRoiidmi ^ ‘ dm ’ dlo-l (Idl 

AlRi (Hldl^l dRS dcH^l ■^I'd 'ddlddl 6cil H MfjR^ ‘ dl=y ’R] “VH SlH 
ddg ov^lH ^ SH^ dlR qSjR ‘ ^R^RI ’ dlo£ 
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5H^nlril JsRrO ‘opk 3i:^o{| 

^ M ' 3[3U{\ ' ■i{^ ^ 

iR 3 Ro{15^1 -u^jJ cy & 3R0{1^ 

el« ci iR^n iR^rii :i^iy 

?lffirRld^ Hrl ^(ry^dcl^l ^sydRltl 31<iyRld<Si^ 

il'^>i|d' i41 ^ 

d=i=dddl <|<l Jjyi ^R.ctt olicaiii^ 

^ldl2;dl sp.i'll 3ilH $ ^U3i-olii{lr(( :^.1^-5}J; ^waj aJ^i 

^ ci 3] qxivitrfl M d ilcdi 5} 

ec^ldffl i^dl uidl ^5: ^iqi a^lfs 

d3{ <V 5Hd d^ 5} oy <1^ MR.^lc'Hl*^ cr^lIdKi =ild^d 

:iiy ??i{\f :(.C 5i (q^HifA^ =HlR ^ =Hd d^ 

^ ^ 3Ri>il andd ^ 


6 ANARTA— LAND OF DANCERS ? 

Umashankar Josh, M A 

Aiiarta is mentioned in the PurSijas as also m Panini's work and 
Rudradaman's inscription at Junagadh The Mbh and the Padma give 
‘ Anarta-Nairtah ’ also, which, perhaps, prompted the late Dr A B Dhruva 
to suggest that ‘Anarta’ could be derived from ‘ o/i-r/o ’, it being looked 
upon as a land where non-observers of ' rta’ ( the sacnfice ) i e Dasyus, 
Anaryas lived The PurSija refers to Anarta as the land of Anarta, the 
son of SarySti, the son of Manu A third possibility worth considering is 
that of deriving it from ‘ nrt ' After Krspa prescnbed detailed precautionary 
measures to the Andhaka-Vrsijas of Dwarka ( including the giving up of 
wine) agamst Salva’s attack, we find ‘all the mtanartakaguyanah of Anarta 
turned out ’ of the city The Adi Parva also says that when Arjuna passed 
a few days with Vasudeva on Mt Raivataka in rest, he saw the najanartakas, 
in his company Anarta seems to be taken as a land famous for its dancers 
The Hanvamsa narrates how Pradyumna and other Yadavas, disguised 
as natas, enter Vajrapura 
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The Brhatsamhita associates this part of the country with mfanartakas 
The territory surroundmg Auartapura (modern Vadnagar) is the home of 
Nayakas, mdigineous dancers It is interestmg that the Sabhaparva gives 
‘ Natanartakali" as the name of a territory, though this section may not 
be very old, as it refers to '’Gurjarah' as well. The Bhandarkar edition 
gives ‘ Natonayakah ’ as a variant The word ‘ At^arta ’ can he derived from 
‘ a + un ’ as Medmi and Amara obviously do Monier- Williams gives 
‘ Af^orta' (the terntory) under 'aitrf 

If the nrt-ongin of the word ‘ Xnarta ’ is accepted, there would be a 
possibility of denvmg the word ‘ Lma ’ from ‘ Nartaka ’ 


7. SUN-WORSHIP IN GUJARAT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO KHAMBHAT (CAhlBAY) 

Umashankar Josh, M A 

There were centres of Sun-worship in Gujarat The Surya-mandir at 
Modhera is well-known. The Ssbarmati valley seems to have such centres, 
the most outstanding being Kotyarka on its confluence with the Hathamati 
Proper names of persons ( Vakamat, Devayat ) and places ( MaiStaj ) 
betray the populanty of Sun-worship The most interesting example is 
Khambhat (Cambay) It is the Stambhatirtha of the Skanda Parana, and 
the ‘ kha ’ could be explained by Hemachandra’s rule giving either ‘ tha ’ 
or ‘ kha ’ for ' sta' ( Stambhanakapura mentioned by Abhayadevasun is 
the modem ThSmaija ) There was a controversy raging for a long time in 
Gujarat as to whether ‘Khambhat’ could be better derived from ‘ Stambha- 
tirtha’ or ‘Skambhatirtha’ Sn R B Jote pleaded in favonr of the ‘Skambha’ 
stem suggesting that Khambhat was a centre of phallic worship The Skanda 
Purana gives two denvations The place was called ‘Stambhatirtha’ because ( 1 ) 
the Mahisagarasamgama was full of arrogance (stamblia), (2) there was 
a Pillar of Conquest {Jaya - stambha ) erected and a linga called Stambheshwar 
installed at the place Though the Purana refuses to give any inkling of 
‘Skambha’, it does take cognisance of Imga- w'orship What is surprising 
IS that the controversy about the first part of the w'ord ‘ Khambhat ’ 
showed no interest in the latter part of the word, viz at, which seems 
in all probabilty to be from ‘Aditya ’ The Skanda says that Narada had 
an idol of the Sun installed as Bhauaditya at Stambhatirtha and also 
refers to JaySditja The Arabic sources significantly give ‘Khambayat’ or 
‘ Khambait ’ The word ' aditya ’ gives ‘ s/ ’ as in modem Gujarati ‘ atavSr’ 
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(Sunday) Khambhat seems to be a confluence, or at the confluence, of 
the phallic worship and the Sun-worship 


m(^h oiRct-di 

dCfl MKI ‘HOWlrl turned 

5>i ^ =!H^ iit/d gicQ 5i 

C-t^lcH >tl(lc{l ‘ ’ dl^ wlltfl-'HWl 5>1^1 ^ol ^ 

V-tlHd M(id ^ 'V'-ll 5l nHdyiiteiPli ^IfcT 6dl, 
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rn{l, - 410 ^ :^r 1M£5 <^-ll M^tdl ^l^lMlPll ^dl 
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( 6 Hd h'd =ytl < 1 ?. MR.g 5l 

d'^tddl ^Ictldl yidcH-Hl aHMR. JrI a/ , ^.l^v^dldl, 

^ M'<Sld M^lcfl <M(^5lidl <1 r. 62? ^ Midifl’ ayciclR^ 

M5? 


9. SOME INTERESTING SCULPTURES FROM THE OLD 
IDAR STATE TERRITORIES 
B L Mankad 

A set of interesting sculptures found near the rums of a few small 
Gupta brick temples in Devni Mori was brought to the Baroda Museum 
before a couple of years and this was recently complemented by a 
collection of many more interesting sculptures from Roda, SSmalaji etc 

Of the Devni Mori set, some figures of dwarfs are very interesting 
These are of two different types — a pure Indian type with jatamukuta and 
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a rather big belley and figures uith barbarian features and non -Indian 
queer head-dresses Small standing figures of Malnkris beautifully modelled 
like early Buddhist figures, are also found m this set All these sculptures 
are of dark-blue chist stone and belong to ar 6lh century. A D 

Of the sculptures from Siiraal5ji, the Matnkfi group is verj interesting 
It contains beautiful figures of Malics*'arl, KaumSri, Cliamundfi, Vsrahi 
ludragi etc Though the cult of the Matnkris ind not yet reached the 
zenith of popularity, it was nearing that stage in 6th and 7th centuries 
and these sculptures may well indicate the existence of a temple of Sapta 
or Ashta Matnkas There are also interesting images of Siva, PAn’ati as 
Bhilan, Kartikeya, Anantabrahms etc 

Amongst the sculptures from Rods arc two double-faced seated 
headless heavy sandstone images of Surya These are neatly carved, have 
four hands holdmg lotuses, and small seven horses on the pedestal Thc'e 
belong to ar 11th century A D Tlic third image of Snrya comes from 
Gadha on the banks of the Sabermaty It has two hands four attendants, 
a halo, Kiritamukuta and wnstlets 


10 THE TEMPLE AT GOP 
J M Nanmati, M A 

The temple at Gop in Barda Hills in Halar Dislnct of Saurasbtra is 
perhaps one of the oldest knowm temples m the history of temple architecture 
m Saurashtra No epigraphical record of the temple is found The plan 
of the temple is very simple The most important part of this temple is 
Shikhar constructed on the corbel principle wuth its hollow interior nsing 
on the south side in the form of a stepped pyramid forming three storeys, 
having a chaityan window of peculiar shape like that of a peacock’s feather, 
with a round niche above two other chaityan windows of the same type, 
on each face, which all originally contamed figures This may be an evolving 
style of Saurashtra The development of this style can be marked in 
succeeding temples of pre-chaulukyan penod 
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11 AN ACCOUNT OF SULTAN MAHMUD GHAZNAVI’S 
EXPEDITION OF GUJARAT FROM FARRUKHI’S QASIDAHS 

Dr C R Na±, M A , B T , Ph D 

Mahmud Ghaznavi was accompanied by Farrukhi, one of his court- 
poets m his famous expedition of Somanath To my belief, the Qasidah 
(i e purpose-poem) composed by the poet to celebrate the triumph of 
his “Lord” is of considerable histoncal value because it supplements the 
account of the raid collected from the hitherto available sources So the 
important relevant portions are given in the paper with the Persian onginals 

The poet begins the narration with an account of Mahmud’s army 
crossmg through the desert He gives some picturesque details regarding a 
few things about that part but does not make any specific reference to 
intermediary stages during the march across the desert 

The first place whose name he accords is the strong fort of Ludorva 
From there, the army proceeded and passed close to the Chiklodar Mata 
Hill and thereafter arrived at Anhilwara Pattan In the further march, they 
came across Mudhera and from there advanced straight to Delvada At 
last, on reachmg Somanath, the temble drama of bloodshed and carnage 
was enacted The temple was divested of wealth and was finally burnt to 
the ground 

Then the Sultan started on his return journey, in which he came across 
a creek He plunged his horse into water, followed by the whole army 
Thereafter he reached the fort of Kandah from which he dislodged Bhinidev 
Then he went to Mansurah 

In another Qasidah, the poet narrates an event on which the Sultan 
had to encounter with enormous difficulties in the desert, he lost the way 
and there was no possibility of getting over the perilous situation In the 
meanwhile some hght became visible in a corner, which as it were beckoned 
the Sultan Some cavaliers pursured the hght in response to the royal order 
and came upon a camp 

The account given by Muhammad Qasim in the Tarikh-e— Fanshtah 
(completed m A D 1606), in which the Sultan was led astray by a 
devotee of Somnath, who had offered to act as a guide, but to avenge the 
desecration of his Deity, had intentionally brought the army to a place 
where water could not be procured, seems to be a version of the same 
incident as narrated by Farrukhi 
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12 THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN HALAR 

P P Pandya, M. A 

The peninsula of Saurashtra is reputed to be an ancient and prominent 
seat of ancient culture Prehistorj' of Saurashtra is shrouded in mystery In 
Its histone period it has been a Grand Trunk road of the most of the 
tnbes and races passing soutliwards from the Indo-Gangetic plains 
E-^tensive trade was going on between Rome and India through the ports 
of Saurashtra 


In order to trace prehistoiy' and history of Saurashtra, Archaeological 
explorations were undertaken by me specially in Halar District, as the 
excavations at Vasai near Jamnagar supplied useful datura for the Chrono- 
logy of pottery Vasai excavations revealed a beautiful sequence of early 
histone pottery In this excavation Red Polished ware has been found 
below a coin of Kumar Gupta In the subsquent habitation layers pottery 
of different tj’pes and fabric with black-on-red designs were found 

Tne explorations revealed Red Polished ware at (i) Aha Bada, Bharana, 
Hadiana, Lskhabaval, Moda, and Baid in HSlar, ( n) at KutiSna, Shnnagar, 
Bokhira, Adodar, Junagadh, Somnath and Sgna in Soratb, and ( m ) at 
Valbhipur in Gohilwad Vasai type pamted black-on-red pottety was found 
from Amara, Mon, Jivapur, L5kb5baval in Halar Painted pottery — black- 
on-red — and Microliths — flakes and fluted cores — v'ere found from Alia Bada, 
Modpur, Bhangol, Kota, L§khaba\al, Ayer-Sinhan in Halar and from 
Amareh, Veni-Vadar, Mota Machialg in Amerali distnct The painted potter)' 
from Narmana is interesing It is painted on Buff and Chokolate slip in 
Geometnc designs It is well burnt and of finely lavigated clay The potter)' 
from Bhangol and Modpur is also pamted on chokolate slip and bears some 
similanty in Fabric and type vath that of VemVadar and Mota MSchiSlS 
Some specimens of such pottery are obtamed from Mon, Moda and 
HadianS in Halar 

The microhlhs of Aha Bada are very interesting They are of agate and 
chalsedony The cores are fluted and have cross flaking on the back and 
base Thus this - microlithic industry has some bearing with that of 
Narmada Valley at Maheshwar 

The explorations in Halar ha\e thus revealed some links of microhthic 
industry in Saurashtra with that of Central India and the Ceramic industry may 
ha\e some links with that of early histone phases of Northern India Red 
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polished ware found at many sites m Saurashtra has similarity in fabnc 
with that of those explored throughout Western India and at Maheshwar in 
Western Malwa 


13. BROACH UNDER INDEPENDENT NAWABS AND ITS 
TRAGIC END IN 36 YEARS (A. D. 1736-1772) 

Qi/azi Sayed Noonid-dtn Husain 

This paper is written with an object of giving some idea, as to how a 
small " State of Broach ” was governed by the Independent Nawabs of 
Broach in the latter half of the 18th Century A D , and how it had its 
tragic end in the short period of 36 years, though it was ably managed 
by Its rulers, by maintaining friendly relations with the neighbounng states 
of Baroda and Surat, and with the Peshwas of Poona 


14 SOME DIGAMBARA JAINA WORKS COMPOSED IN 
GUJARAT AND SAURASTRA. 

Dr B J Sandesara, M A , Ph D. 

Gujarat and Saurastra have been the centres of Swetamber Jams and 
hence of their literary activities for more than the last one thousand years 
Information about the literary activities of the Digambaras in these regions 
IS very important for a historical study of Digambara literature in general 
and literature of Gujarat in particular 

The presant paper takes note of the Harivamsa Putana (783 A D ) of 
Jinasena, Brhat Kathakosa (932 A D) of Hanseija and alao of Apabhramsa 
works by Ya^ahkirti and Amarakirti, who flourished in the 12th and 1 3th 
centuries respectively The works of Jinasena and Harisena were composed 
at Wadhwajj and they are among the earliest extant works of Digambara 
literature The Candraprabhacanta of Yasahkirti was composed at Umata 
near Vadnagar in North Gujar2t and the Cbakamnnnacso of Amarakirti 
was composed at Godhra 
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The paper incidently refers to the cultural contact between GujarSt 
on one side and KamStaka, the centre of Digambara Jainism, on the 
other, and concludes by saying that if more such works arc brought to 
light they will be highly useful for the history of Digambara Jainism as 
well as for the cultural history of Gujarat. 


15 VIMALAMANTRI ANE TEMANA PURVAJO (IN GUJARATI) 

Dr Umakant P Shah 

In this paper is discussed the evidence of three Prasastis by Haribhadra 
Sun, a conterapory of Minister Prthvjphla, a descendant of the line of 
Vimala Saha and it is attempted to show that Nmnaya Seth and his son 
Daijdapati Lahara, the chief ancestors of Vimala Saha, |.were indeed con- 
temporanes of VanarSja ChavadS and that the general view that Vira was 
a son of Lahara, and therefore Nmnaya and Lahara cannot be contempo- 
raries of VanarSja, is less reliable though based on a single epigraph of 
the age of Hanbhadra Sun and PrthvipSla 

It is also shown that the literary evidence of the Pradastis by Hari- 
bhadra Sun is more reliable For the first time we obtain here a clear 
description of the Coin types of the Early ChSlukya rulers ofPStan — Mula- 
rSja, Chamuijda, Vallabha and Durlabharaja, which is valuable in our 
search for Chalukyan Coins Hanbhadra Suri, obviously on the basis of 
reliable information obtained from the Pstan court through PrthvipSla, 
says thatMimster Vira, in charge of the Royal Mint of the above-mentioned 
Kings, introduced the figure of Laksmi on all the coins 


IS. 

5Hl dlHl (q(qH RhS w! 

^ >IRI c-/ ^ 

ii^l ^ d wtl (h(w- 
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^ysifrl 34^131 ^1 ’{l^i<{) ^aifr^-r ^U^ChIm ?iQ>rl s^{|(V{Pl^er{ - 2»iirw{i 

Pl^firl 5}tit^l-5l^ g^iq.1 

?tin ilcOi ^ cil S,Rl, PlbSR a4lc^y>lM''ai 

IRI (Hfw ^ ilcfli ^ 

^ 3iH i.R[ ’{l^l ^IctlKl 

^[^■rA 2!, ‘jJH’ S,Rl ctlSlfVt § 


^C/Hinni ^Rjfctir Cl^l 

a^'-^lo 5Ri Si , itlSlsi il 

^ ^w^wdi ydii'^s ^ 5}>ii 

b[A^'>-^'\[ R,l<rd a^R^l ^ iJ^vRWdl o/'t R.R'I 
3HWdl 5Hl Hltilc'Wt ^3| oy^lH ^ ^ini wu 

5lrn^l^ =Hli5l51l =4(dfelkli yi'HJjl *4^ ^HIHR 

?.P>{1 ^lilH rt?fl "4^3 5}^il aniijtfl ^ aJj 

R’mR ^llQicfl MR.^O =HI ?i5/R.lrMl yR^fdi wfeiy-fl 

^^r-tKl R.^ ^ 

5lHi ^5l<ai 3a>l[r{l ^ Hifl ^ii^aiR :i?l3l 

2)11^50 g fi MR.«(1 Jiov'R.lclrll =!4^i id^d ^ll^Hl dW >lc?l $ ^^[ 

tclK-{l, dlRR.!, 5:Mi’Hi3i<V, MRil, ^IctR. ^ <^41 tSlC4dl 5}taf«i mI 

’3 <§MR.W SlHl ^l^R.5; (^ikl), ^ o^l 

>ll(6cn Mt?l 3 ti^ilR.'^ $4Hl cn«{k*ll^l'{l ^ aaiMl 3 

^ikWl Riit'^fiR, R.f4ii ^ ^ilcl^dH^R. «v^l ^*it^t do/^ 3 

SHI -^l^ilc^H ‘^lld^R-l-^i’ 

^tlfddl) ttll5{% ^ C431cfl R8dd 54Rl^ 3 Sjaiiea =41 

^W, il4R., ®H4dS, WcHl(i>{| 4^P R^lcit ^ d4^l 
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Sl>Hl £6, =yil^l^, ^tl-i, ^lov^lR ^ (a^lcU =yi^i; 

Raicil ^iH'^Wi aHl<l 5 

=HW ^ffvRldni ^hI ^Idlc^l 5}if 

Mil § ^ 5) ^(^5l dC'l^'M^ff aH<^Hiy 8(^1 ^ 


^<r/=Lldl ^iHwi 

SH^I il ^u%(l 

^Rl-H ^Id 'H’^ <V 2 ir-ld (HlMl^ll^il dUd Sll3l MSRdl r-l^QiR 

( accent ) ^ih ^ «niiicHJr ^-i^<hr ( stress accent ) ani'^iSic-Hir r-t^<HR 
(pitch, accent) «H<aic^5: ^ ^lt>-£*h anidR.^ ^ 

r-i?. tHfaic^jj an^ «t(ld S 'n^'41ddi Mr«si ^£ § 

'l ^Mcd R c^^ MHcd ?H^(HR ai MliMMd S dliM’il 

^Idiil ^l’>£ (3l^^ HI ^l^aidl ^IH § qfiia ^Oidl^Wl @£lTt =Hd£l-d 

rnfld =Hldl diai ^-IW£ H<Adl 6dl Ml^cil 5H^ yiQ.^HJAH ^ Mill 

^lilH d’-h M^ai dd'^dld OiRd^lH^ (JilHlSlidl ^Hl ^dR.(dR 'H'dlcdl: 

WHQlR<h ovM oy Hill ^lilH § Sidd^lMldi 

^'ROIR <ld cvtdRl $ d 0/ MR.Ma.1 2MSll[MMH''d hH ^ ^l d 

dliMMl ’i’uM &IIM£ hO. ^HWR hR.ld(i d(^ 'r5dl ^tlia^ dli-HHl fiHlM£ ^d?.(JiR 
H^ldcj, ffy ^IH, ^-lR.QiR?|id ^IH, fiHlfd^Hi^l Mia^ WR.OiR?iid 

lidl ai<fvRlcfl QilHmi Hiil 5Hl d^ ^ ^H^OiRdl^ll ^l^-^ 

5l5;^ d^ ^dfddl&ll ^IH di 5l 'nMi §\ 5^^ d^ ^lildl - 5l itH’^i'dldl 

^ rHHdl 1 ^d^ldl 'HC'llcMl; ^-IR.<HR ^IH d oy (§1 ai?(l ulic-HH ^Id \Sdi 5l 
5HcHd ^M^ § i €l'>ll dl «HHI 0/ «H<aic'H'; ^-da.'HR dHlddl §IH Wdl aJj ddlcdi 
anillfelcd-; d Mvai ^IH, <rdd'^ aHl^lfelcd^ ^-IHdR dHlddl ^lo-lldl^l 
dd'dl 'd^Hcd-: mdl3.dl«ll ^IH <5y w^icft dlHlHl Mlddl dCHlcdi an^ ani^lttl^di 
w.'HR'h dididi -Hclifdidi ^mv\ $, =Hl ^d^dP. 

M’dddl da.1^ «J, HsvRld ddMtdl ^l-h '>i£dl ^ 

"O 
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19 CONTRIBUTIONS OF JAINISM TO THE MEDIAEVAL 
HISTORY OF GUJARAT 

C B Sheth 

Literature on the history of Mediaeval Gujarat has not taken adequate 
account of the unique contributions made by Jaimsm to the history and 
culture of Gujarat \Vc are much indebted to the Jams for preserving the 
history of the ChavadSs and tlic Chaulukyas of Anahilavada The Dvyasraya- 
ntohakaxyo, the Kumnrapala Chanta and the Siddha-Hema Pra^asti of 
Hemasun, the KumUraprila-pratibodha of SomSprabhacharya, the Moharam- 
parmaya of Yasahprda, the Sukntasankiriana of Ansimha, the Vasanta 
VdCisa of Balachandra, and the Prabaiidita Chinatamam of Merutunga are 
some of the Jam historical works that throw considerable light on the 
history of Gujarat 

Besides historians, the Jams have given to Gujarat statesmen like 
Lahira, Vimala Shah, Muojlla, Santu, Udayana, Vagbhata, Asuka, Amrabhata, 
Yasahpala, Vastuplla and Tejahpala, and many literary persons who have 
enriched Sanskrit, Prakrit nnd old Gujarati htereturo The works of these 
Scholars throw considerable light* on the social and cultural history of Gujarat 

The Jams have, moreover, adorned the hills and mountains of Gujarat 
with beautiful temples, but tlieir greatest contnbution is the principle of 
Ahimsa With the ‘counsel and consent’ of Hemastiri, KumarapSla pro- 
claimed aman or forbade injury to all livmg creatures whether they lived 
in water, on the land or in the air This edict of Kumarapala produced 
salutary effects which can be seen in Gujarat even to-day Whereas even 
the Brahmins in many other parts of India take non-vegetarian diet, m 
Gujarat not only the Brahmins but all the high caste Hindus refrain from 
making their stomachs the graves of animals 


clMW >11^ ^ 5H14 m 

=Hl 
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MU^ *ilH ' JTfe 4 'll ^ 't- H P'i - 

fetarmr wr^wT^J w-im 

^(^«Hl^-{l3^ni'-HR tldl. ('l) ■^IkPlHWlll-'l, 

( 3 ) ■^l5i(^HWl^l-3, (v) (2^d3.d^), (---l) (HlQil^l Ml^l, (S) 

•Hlil, (^) dl<A (C) ^Utni( 2 )dlll, ((k) (\o) 

(\\) (\^) iR. yd$ti^lldl 

S il'cT^ d 'Mdl d(l H^lC-tl d^ (d^ A%^l^ 

iM =ilH^dl Mlil^l dH «V Hil >li^l an^ ^MRAiaRdl cy^l^ 

oYii^ii <^lni dfs 5i ^ ^fei'^di Miiidi (HiRAi tyf 

<rndl d^O PllV:(ld =ni-Aiyd c-fl^ ^ d Mdl^f d^d 

^ <HiR =yi2(l Sli^ild S d^5.dlil^l (HiR ^ijofdfa^l d(6, 

MiSi IdRlHl 31=-«^l <dil^ (id^Cd ^:llt^( 2 ymi^-d )'-llil^l GiiR 

^Hld d^U Mid ^ MMM did S d \ttoj s}\[^ 

MRiSi^d sH-Md ■^ik^hnidl^l d dMl 2 ) 

dmdl dliM^ldl^Al dM 'V dlil Ml^^dlM^l <HiR MRi^iMl ^ M%cll^ sit^il^'a 
‘■|lKf^Hldllll'-3 ’ =Hl<^’ SH^d^ddi d2(l (HiP. dMl=Hc{\ d'^d dHdl Md'{l 
ill^ddl MR. R.^dl^ Md(d^d MR. MilW R.^dl S^Hi| i^C-O ^l^l 

MR.dl =WH<MH § :!iRdSld] ‘Mmiifldl ^Id Cd/i^ ^Udl^fldl MICIH dicfl 

aHcMdRMl ciM <V OiP^ <V c^dl MfOcO cfl^lMl a^Pl p^dCH^C-fl 

(dddl (d^ MtSi IiRmIS hii $ 

dddl (&^R. ^Rd'^ldl dd^ (il^l dMld 'id (fecfl 

dlieR.ldl d'-H^ d dldH dl'^ ^>|!r ^IdUdldl bRl dRld S id«l Mid did iR.t^<Kl 
^l^ ff^l^dl :^Rdil^ d^n'iR.'^i dlOidlM^sf Pldsd dMR 'JiRd^ldl 

(dMHdlR. Mlldl 14; (ddl3\l Mddl did ddl .Hilfs^ Rwdl §MR.ld MM d^ft*{l 
ddd\ d^dddl^l Pil'd dR-^, Mrjd, ^M'MRi ^i'VR.idl d^i d(d^ iR.dldl 

dd<^ ^l^^ ^loydl ^llMidli dR.ilR.^ ‘ ^-Hdldld ?il<V ’ dddl^ ^Idd ^lo/dl^ 
anal dOsidl^ b\^ <HlMldR.-dMRd-MH' ‘ &.MldH ’ ‘ dRdd^ ’ (HI \-R, 

‘ MRH (ddl d Rr. ’ ddl ‘ dlHidli ^iR^nid fd^laJ ’dl RdlMdl 

:!i^ididl3^i JiR.di d’^ ddM (T/^dd di/"^ d((^di^ dddii^i dMiddi^ 
31H HRiy-Udi^ >ii dli^ $ (Hil^ldl dRRdd dMpt^l Mdd oHdRdd mRmH 
55R.lddl«^ did dO^dld^ ^ dddl ddd' aHcj3(iHl5ll dl ^dddld £dld =(>1^ 
^Pldl Ji'Rdfd'VHS? g.Rl =Ml(f/ Md'd [diddlR.^dl 5l ild'dl dfi^dld^j dDlddild' 
dfexddl iil Mil S 
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SECTION 1 • VEDIC 


I. Tiin date or run 

Ji B Bliufc 


Tin I'.T^'T I I 4' I Srq- I 

•<1-11 T ^ 'jni T''.jT I mt 'e4t I ^iTid I 

f*~ 3^*^ ^ «To » oTo ^ J 

Tins pa<:sigc IS cipiblc of being interpreted astronomically, giving us 
a clue to ascertain the probable date of the aRnTiq anFi The paper tnes to 
gi\c that interpretation 


2 dasas and das\ us in rgveda 

Afrs. Prahha Josh, M A 

Dlsas and Das>us arc some of the most prominent adversanes of the 
Arjans In the following article I ha\c collected all the information that 
Is available about them m the Kgicda 

The name Dasa is derived from _,yjpas to perish with a ca usal se nse, 
that IS, Dasayati iti DSsah (This ,yDas is different from JDamsa to 
work wonders ) 

D.lsa and Dasyu in the Rgveda are used to signify a particular tribe 
or individual members of if It is used both of human beings and demons 
Many of Indra’s demon-foes are called D.lsas and Dasyus It how-ever seems 
that the terms were originally applied to human beings and then trans- 
ferred to the demons 

The tribes of the Dfisa and Dasyu people are said to have dark 
complexion, their forts and their possessions are often mentioned their 
furj', power, and valour are also often mentioned Their speech is said to 
be insulting and they are regarded as inauspicious by the 'Aryans They 
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were rich but niggardly They did not offer oblations to the Aryan gods 
nor gifts to Brahmins Neither did they worship the Aryan gods nor did 
they obey the laws of the gods They had their own gods and their own 
way of propitiating them They mastered wiles and evil spirits with the 
help of which they often vexed the Aryans. 

They are said to have been the lords of Waters, and rivers are said to 
be released after the slaughter of the Dasyu and Dasa people They are 
said to have stolen the cow's of the Aryans Thus on account of their cruel 
and hostile behaviour they have been an object of fear and hatred to the 
Aryans who often request gods like Agni and Indra to vanquish them and 
to brmg their possessions to the Aryans 


+ H m I iM ft 'iftTripTra; 1 

3p=crRrTqiT ^rfwvrr crwfrnrfsft 

qrOfT^r^NTl trq- ^ 1 

qrfiRnrf^Rmrr fWTFr ^ w^- 

1 f'H I *1 P'ly I I inrr m ' i ri ito'i" 

^ ■^^rf^qrar^qT i 


arfq- ^ qqiql anfqt f q y^ - 

sqjfcqqrFT ^ q^qsrft^rncffr^q rrqrf^qqr i arq snql qrf^" 

qf^qwr ^ trq 'q^sn' fqPl^^T q qrsq^sqqqq anfqqfqqrqr^qrf^qqr qqTVTT 
qrfq't'^tPi'MWpt 't'W, qqq^ ^qqq \ q^rdvR; irNWqTf^qnrf^qiqT q f^q^q- 
qfe’STmtim=qqTqpHnqmi qnTTrmcT^st q> qfqr 

q qqqRT i fqpqvrn^ qqrcwtqn qqr ^R^sqq^ q ^i r faqi 

qqrvq q^qr qffqqq’HFqqr q^qr qqHT qrqq^ qqra’^ofqTqpqrq 
fqfqqqqr i i^q q siqq^ , %q^ q?Rnf PT ^ qrsT^qrqcaqqrq^ ?cqq 
qR 5rT|q> I qq^qrrqffq^qsqrf^q^cT f<qm ?fT 4q)^qin - qifq^^qppqqT %qT 
■qqrqq^l^qr i 


\ — tqqs^qrq q^qqf^ T^fqqqr i 
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^T<:^^^^|<^u|i^^c^ft J)?IT4^Tr^T5r^^ ' 

%?FrT f4w^7 fTT^KqTfcH'^ I ^ ^iii^4 7 r<^ i q HI <^l4 |- 

^ ^ ^ > ^r 1^ |^sqT??r i 


"zTTSrt^ jccf^ ^rwflcH ^ 

wr^ JTf^RT JTTr?f^f^5Tmf4lnT+ftq I IT^, cmpT =^TE?rTf^- 
mf«f!Rr srr^iR’Ti ?r?rf<:?rifn4^ ^ mr i crti wtr mww — ^raf- 
TifRRt arRRMtfcT ^3mt; i ^ f ^rsscwr^ jft ^ 

?rrm^, ^s#qTwr4h% ^r(wo ui^i^i?^) n 


4 THE BIRTH-PLACE OF DURGACARYA, COMMENTATOR OF NIRUKTA 

Prof R C Parikh 

1 Dr Laksmapa Sarup’s view discussed 

2 Idenhfication with Jambusar in the Broach district 

3 Tradition of Vedic learning in Gujarat. 


5 SOMA -THE ITEDIC DEITY 
Dr G M Patti, M A , LL B„ Pit. D. 

Soma occupies a unique position in the Vedic Mythology It is an 
Indo- Iranian deity which has a very high position in Rgveda on statistical 
ground Soma maintains its importance in Vedic ntual not as a deity but 
as a mam matenal of offenng to the various deities in the sacnSces 
Hardly it has a concrete form as a divinity and possesses no anthropo- 
morphistic and outstanding characteristics Soma has no special individualistic 
traits of its own and has no distinguishing myths around it to indicate 
Its divmity and supremacy On the basis of the account of Haoma in 
Zorostrianism it may be pointed out that divinity was forced upon the 
soma plant and the juice for a secular purpose by the Aryans to give 
sanctity and importance to it Only in Rv X 85 it is raised to the status 
of a celestial divinity as apart from its terrestrial existence The divinity of 
the majority of gods in Rv is constant while that of the soma is unsteady 
Soma IS neither Vanina nor the moon, but it is the spirit thrust upon the 
soma plant and the juice which is raised to the high position of a deity 
by the poetic fancy and the high soamg imagination of the Vedic Rsis 
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6 CRITICAL STUDIES IN BLOOMFIELD’S VEDIC 
CONCORDANCE 

S. R Sehgal 

The present paper which is based on the investigations of tlic mantras 
found in the Rgvedic Grhya sTitras, deals with a critical study of the Vedic 
Concordanfce It attempts to point out that lack of accent marks in the 
work has been a great set-back in understanding dubious points m Vedic 
exegesis Similarly ritual aspect of the mantra material has not been given 
a due consideration in the scheme of the Concordance. As a result of this 
defective entries are found Later editors of Vedic texts have been carried 
away by this erroneous approach resulting into wrong sources of the mantras 


7. THE CREATION HYMNS IN RGITEDA, MANDALA X 
Prof H D Velankar, M A 

To sum up, we find that in these Creation Hymns of the Xth Man- 
dala (namely Nos 72, 81, 82, 90, 121, and 129) the Supreme Creator is 
conceived as an intelligent principle, which produces out of itself the 
external world, either directly or indirectly through the medium of a couple 
consistmg of a Male and Female principle This Supreme Creator is called 
by various names like Purvo Vrsabhah, Vrsabho Dhenuh, Brahmapaspati, 
Visvakarman, Hirapyagarbha, Purusa and the like He is unborn and all- 
pervading, omniscient and omnipotent The Creation of the early generations 
of the gods by the Supreme Creator through some process which resembles 
a smith’s blowing out of metals or a carpenter’s cutting out of vessels 
etc , from wood, is presupposed as a preliminary to the creation of the 
mortal world The connecting link between the Creator and the Creation 
- 1 e , beween the Asat in the sense of ‘ undeveloped or unevolved ’ and 
the Sat in the sense of ‘ evolved or manifested ’ - is very nghtly said to be 
Kama ( equivalent to the Iksaija or Samkalpa of the Upanisads ), which is 
again described as the Seed, the Creative Power, of the Mind In the 
creation of the external world Heaven and Earth ars generally mentioned, 
together with Waters, the last one being sometimes also desenbed as the 
medium through which the creator first manifests himself either as the 
secondary creator or as an important part of the creation itself. 
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1. PARENDI 

Dr Homi R Ba?ta, M Sc , PIi D 

The Avesta Word ' Parendi ’ ( Sans ), is understood to be a 
female yazata, co-worker of Ashivanghuhi She presides over domestie 
prospcnty and wealth 

The paper deals with various references of Parendi in the extant 
Avestan literature, wherefrom it is proposed to settle the sphere of working 
of Parendi in her vanous aspects 

It is proposed that Asia is the female angel presiding over Destiny 
which IS fixed Parendi helps Ashi m Implementation of the fixed Destiny 
The Implementation of Destiny is called Fortune or Luck which may be good 
or bad according to the actions of the individual concerned 

Fixation of Destiny is ruled by stellar- lunar astronomical and 
astrological aspects, while Implementation of Destiny is ruled by good or 
bad actions Thus Ashi is a spintual ( ) worker and Parendi is her 
co-worker in this material worlcf 
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SECTION III CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


1 THE HViPORTANCE OF TRADITION AND A^VAGHOSA 
IN DETERMINING THE DATE OF KALIDASA 

Prof H R Aggarwalt M A , P E S 

TTie date of the illustnous poet Kalidasa has been further confounded 
by two significant papers read at the last Oriental Conference at Lucknow, 
namely No 35 by Dr R K Chaube in the Classical Sanskrit Section and 
No 7 by Shree Kota Venkatachalam in the History Section Dr Chaube 
has traced the histoiy of the word ‘apratiratha and concluded, “ Its tongue use 
m the ShSkuntala by Kalidasa is stgnifica}}! and shown beyond doubt that 
KahdSsa was connected with the Imperial Guptas ’’(Itahcs ours) ” Probably 
he beheies that Kalidasa llounsbed m the 4th or the 5th century A. D 
Much more significant however, is the use of certain Vedicw’ords by him as 
well as hi' unartificial stj’le which clearly places him in the transitional period 
between Vedic and Sanskrit, earlier than the beginning of the Christian Era 

Sn K Venkatachalam has tned to show that “ the beginnmg of the 
Maurj'a Dynasty comes to 1534 B C. and that of the Gupta penod to 
327 B C ” Unfortunately this bold assertion did not receive any serious 
attention of the scholars, probably because it is not tenable on epigraphic 
grounds, otherwise his (Kslidasa's) assocmtion with the Imperial Guptas 
would also place him in the pre-Chnstian era 

This paper purports to bhow that traditionally, KSlidasa is associated 
not with the Impenal Guptas, but with VikramSditya, the founder of 
Vikrama era ( 57 B C ), that the importance of tradition cannot be under- 
rated Unless there are strong reasons to disbelieve the tradition, it cannot 
and should not be lightly discarded Vikramaditya is not an epithet, but 
the proper name of the king who founded this era and flounshed in the 
1st centurj-^ B C It is not w’lthout significance that a verse in Hala's 
Satasai ( 1st cent AD) eulogises the munificence of king Vikramaditya 

The remarkable affinity betw'een KSlidasa and the Buddhist poet 
Asvaghosa has been further stressed The paper tnes to bnng out that 
both in matter as well as in manner Asvaghosa (1st cent AD) w'as the 
borrower and that KahdSsa must therefore have flounshed in the first 
century B C 
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2. SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE TEACHING OF SANSKRIT TO 
THE RISING GENERATION 

, Prof N K Bambhama, M A , LL B 

(1) General lack of love for Sanskrit and a greater desire to pass the 
Examination to be found-in present-day students of Sanskrit 

(2) Mostly due to present circumstances lying beyond their control 

(3) Very poor knowledge of Sanskrit Even inabihty to understand 
Sanskrit Texts 

V 

(4) The present method of teaching Sanskrit one of tbe^causes 

(5) The present uniform standard for all a mistake It is sufficient for 
men in general that they can read original simple Sanskrit Texts by 
themselves Setting up of a simpler course to that end 

(6) New text-books on new Imes Suggestions as to their constructions 
Concentration on simpler course up to S S C Exammation 

(7) Bifurcation from F Y A onwards Simpler course compulsory 
Higher course only for future teachers and professors 

(8) Bifurcation in B A and M A Textual study & research 
Complete option 


3 KALIKA PURANA on ICONO GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATIONS 
OF SOME ^AKTA GODDESSES AND JHEIR WORSHIP 
IN MEDIEVAL ASSAJW 

B K Bania, M A , Ph D (Land ) 

It is generally believed that the Sakta cult in its various phases was a 
predominant rehgion in Assam dunng the medieval penod Aa/da Pursm, 
a rehgio - ntuahstic work written probably in Assam sometime in the 10th 
century A D , gives dcscnptions of various ntes, rituals, and ceremonies 
associated with the worship of a host of S5kta gods and goddesses 
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In the dhyana varnana of the deities described in Kahku piirafia 
details of their iconographic forms together with their modes of worship 
are elaborately given Many of these monographic details do not correspond 
to the desenpUon found in other texts It may be presumed that in Assam 
certain gods and goddesses took regional characteristics and Kahka Puraua 
recorded these peculiar traits along with their especial Tantnc method of 
worship in Assam 

In this paper, the author describes the iconographical features of the 
Sakta goddesses such as MahSmSya, Mahisasuramarddini, Kamesvari, Siddha 
KSmesvari, Sarva KSme^vari, BhadrakSli, Ugra Canda, Kali, T5ra, Sivaduti, 
Kausiki, Dikkraravasini, Ugra TSra, Mangala Candi, Tripura Bhairavl, 
Tnputa Bala, Tripura Sundari in her three pose^, Tantnc forms of Uma, 
RudrSiji and Sarasvati (VrddhS Sarasvati) 

The mode of worship of the different goddesses as in Kahka Purafia 
are also discussed in the paper 


4. VI^ANATHA KAVIRAJA—SOME IMPORTANT AND 
EXCLUSIVE REFERENCES BY IHM 

Sliivprasad Shattacharya 

1 The S D is one of the not many outstanding and popular works 

that furnish useful information from local and contemporary writers on 
Alankarasastra Influence of the royal court of Orissa , 

2 Distinguished members of his family — ■Narayapa, Capdldasa, Visva- 
natha’s father Candraiekhara and his son Anantadasa Their contributions 

3 NSrayapa and Dharraadatta, a non-Onya celebrity 

4 Two unfortunate misapprehensions removed 

5 Other writers — RaghavSnanda Mahapatra and Gopinltha Kavi 
— Date of the latter 

6 Doctrines held by such writers Old views of the Sastra revived and 
refashioned, esp those bearing on rasa and ns place in poetry 
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5 A NOTE ON THE NANDl IN THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 
Prof R N Gaidham, M A , Kavyatirtha 

In the last line of the Nandi we can find the poet's attempt to invoke 
divine blessings to remove the prejudice of the cntics of his times against 
the young dramatist 


6. THE NUN’S COMPLICITY IN THE PLOTS OF THE VIDUSHAKA 
IN THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRA OF KALIDASA 

Prof R N Gaidhani, M A, Kavyatirtha 

The assumption of most editors The Nun worked in league with the 
Vidsshaka for achievement of the King’s goal The dramatist has nowhere 
let out that suggestion. The Vidushaka would have jeopardized his mission 
by soliciting the help of the Nun who was a confidant of the Queen It 
again does a great injustice to the characters The plot would have also 
suffered in interest as it then would become a ruthless hunt of the poor 
Queen by a chque of rogues If the Nun is seen actmg in furtherence of 
the King's desire, it can best be explained as arising out of her anx.ety 
to secure MalavikS’s happiness 

In the case of the second plot of the Vidushaka to effect the release of 
M^avika, It IS clear thaC the plot was hatched out on the spur of the 
moment and between its conception and execution, the Vidflshaka had no 
time to communicate the same to the Nun and secure her help The reasons 
recited above also stand good in this case Hence the Nun should be 
absolved of any guilty complicity in both the plots of the Vidushaka 


7. A NOTE ON THE VERSE 15 IN THE FIRST ACT OF 
THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

Prof R N Gaidham, M A , Kavyatirtha 

In the blessings of the Nun to the King Agnimitra 

( Act I, verse 15 ) the word can also be inter- 

preted to refer to Malavika as Malawks really supplants Queen Dhaniji 
from the title of ‘ Devi ’ ( Queen ) 
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8. DECORATIVE STYLE AND ALAMKARAS IN THE 
BRHADARANYAKOPANISAD 

Dr S N Gajendragadkar 

In this article, an attempt is made to examine the style and the Alam- 
karas in the Brhadaranyakopanirad Such a study oF tlie compositional art 
of the wnter, it is expected, will give us an idea of the development of the 
AlamkSras during the period when the work came to be written and also 
will be able to throw some additional light on the understanding of the text 

As m Rgveda and Brahmaijas, we find that the writer of the Upanisad 
IS frequently resorting to UpamS and Riipaka, not so much as poetic 
embelhshments but as an aid for understanding and also as a means to 
illustrate his point. 

In view of the subject matter of this Upani§ad, it is not surprising 
that a great use is made of the compound Simile, majority of which are 
illustrative and not decorative In such Similes, enough attention is not 
paid to see that the Upamana and Upameya sentences correspond properly 
In most of these cases where there is a disagreement of gender and/or 
number, the common property is not affected as it is mentioned twice 
There are, however, a few cases where it appears that the writer was inten- 
tionally introducing a figure of speech with significant adjectives The 
employed in these similes are and qm-mj 

Metaphors also are employed by the writer for this purpose, a few of 
them are Compound though it is not easy to say they will fall in the 
category of or 

As in the Brahmaijas in this Upanisad also we find that particles like 
3, 1 , q are used as decorations f is applied to different cases of vanous 
pronouns, e g etc q is used for emphasis and ^ and g are usually 

introduced as a second word in a sentence 


e. urn'll : 

sTTo irfo f^o mf 
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’TT’'"Tir*(f*I fr^ '.TTR 1 rTT ^f^^TTTT f^qqiqr 

rrtinx TT^r-H rrr^ Jif^rTfRcr ?Tm, 


vfn'tfrTri^ 


'yfq“rM 'Trqi^ , oTT 3TT ^ T^rO^q ST^5 qq trf> ^ ' 

T -r; Trnr 'Trr^f'nr Tr’-T'firF ^fm, wt^tpit yur^fci^ tr^r^ 

^ “i-TlT { 7 , 5J -.TT^ '^o '/ :'\) 1 ' fiTpW TR- 

rrr: sr rr-n SiFw rrm 'Tf:^ (q 7 4 To v = ^) 1 ^fliwiFTT wtft 

‘TrTj-'irrrr.nrfT \‘n\ ^rnr:\ ^rmn: ' ^ wit 

'M'f’ir"i(T*u"F <i’'w r?jm wr (^o ^o ^fno 

/ ■; •; O 1 iTr\ rm^ -m? t Tf’TTTrrT'f wt-Ott 

'TT 7 fT'-FF-T^- W-TlfTn^T ) TT nffW-T AxIJr^^wqqzKSfj^ ?T 
^'{TF t TuI •TltTTTTn -TTW-TFTI ^IPw SITfPi; ^ ^TFT^ 1 (to 

Ijo -.no V ; Tc) 


jTTTrr^nriTr-'m 


F.^F'TTF-'TrT^T’f^F’=?T TfIFT 

Tt^'t I rPT;TTF:-TWr:fV^r'r yjiTTdqT ftfii'nft i ^ ftw ai'^sifw^t ftsit 

TT ^ T^Tfr *145 JTtqTTrF<TRT *''TrFm*T I 
'FFTmtlFir^ jrrri (to ^O Tiro tot-'^s) 

qrW'i; vr»T?FTrrT'nTr>iT iir^TqrrfT jt qr 

1 ’TTiPr --T Prgrr^ ^narqts^fwTior arairt jpe, ^f^rrftr 
^f-^tWlPT wt ^ IPT 3TT?q'rm^^f^T?TTWT TI^fWT 
^ wprtr =T ^qrrft^T ’Frft i (to ^o ^o ^ « ^o ) 

an^-^cR^Rir? 

STT^krTftT'TftrtT 35W WK snrT'JTfelt^ WT 

^o ^o X 2 Tfq’qr I ^'TTnirR'cr fwt, snifPT^ Haf^TOcir^, 

Tft 3F|IT an-^xt^’ WT^T^ ft^F^cRT iRT 

tfeqrFntt sWT'TF? irff^ 1 (to ^ ■flTo \ ^ w) 1 tpsrwrt ft^- 
Fqt^ iRPiTi ^mf^r^fw'nTft an^-sfrw-f^^ft f?ifiF2Tlti ar^wt 
TfsTcT 1 ^TJT^^^ftn^'TWT 'mF (^>5V) 

mrrm tT^-^fsr-tiwwmt thttwit i 

>0 
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10. THE ELDORADO OF SANSKRIT AS .SI ATI EANGLAGE 

OF INDI V 

Prof Yogendra Mohau Gupio 

This paper Nvekorncs ihc suggestion made in ccrt.nin quarters that 
Simplified Sanskrit should aim at becoming the lingua franca and ultimalch 
the state language of India It does not agree with those who dub it as 
a dead language and scoff and laugh at it as sliecr impossibihu Although 
conditions at present are \ery much depressing, (the paper tries to bring 
out that) historically and linguisticallj considered there is much 
to be said in its lavour. Till 15th centurv A D Snnslrit was the 
language of the religious preceptors, Sankara, Caitanya, RPnrmuja and 
others, when RamSnanda and Kabir turned over to Hindi, the language 
of the masses There arc more tatsama words in spoken as well as in 
literary language to-day than m the Apabhramsas’or c\cn the modern languages 
of the medieval period Persian was adopted as State Language in the 
Moghul Period and English during the British Regime They were foreign 
to us in import and for all intents aad purposes If we could acquire 
eflBciency and cultivate skill in these languages, wh} should it be an 
impossibihty in Sanskrit, which is the source of all Modern Indian Langu- 
ages of the North, and is even more acceptable to the speakers of the 
Dravadian Languages of the South Of course it will have to be 
simplified and propagated for which some suggcssions arc offered 
‘'Bh&ro na tathS, badhate rajan ’ Yatha ‘b'dhati’ badhatc” is not cldarado 
Sansknt can at least be adopted for intcr-provincial purposes It will 
foster rather than retard the growth of prov'incial languages and dialects 

Even if It be an eldarado, there is much plesure in pursu ng it Not 
only that, it is essential for our cultural unity 


ntTTcr 

JTvrq w Ki uiT w 1 

gr ^ ^ TTJTcitefrsfq' 

I 

q-t; qrrsq' ^ i ^ \ 
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12 JUSTMCAIION OF MAMMATA’S CRITICISM OF 
ANaNI) VVARDHANA 

If J Jam 

Populanty of Kfi\)aprakasa - Respect for predecessors docs not preclude 
MinimT.a from critjcismp them 

Topic- Removal of Virodfn between tw’o Rasas -IlJustrnlion cited 
-L\plnmiion of the verse by ^nandavardhana- Mammaja’s different stand - 
Opposition can't be cxplnncd .ivvay as meant for ‘‘Jmifpgrfton’* or leading 
cfnrm to the verse- Mamninjn’s clarification - the first half is meant for 
refutation -Mammata's position justified 

Second illiisiraiion- different explanations by both - Mammata’s inter- 
pretation more convincing 


terf^fePFRT^T^tr 
S J Jha 


TTKTpjrnnTrm Ttf^FtTr srPr 
TtTTPTTJT-T f^sT-ar ■^r^'ffTxr lirmr cFstr- 

fn'WTn’fT' 

j. Vt^ ^q- itt^w ^^tcifi TUTt; I ^ ( « "t.'K I r< R< <1 ^ f^nw i 


-PT ii-^r^4-^Rr~^'n77:R:?q‘ iTq7Tr%uT-mq^mTpi^^<H'>i^iwr«tHw 

qrrs?Tqr- 7 rT^ir 4 ^‘>ife^r^ %irfT 

q sfi T 'i R TisirwriiRPr ^sPr ^prnrPr pRrPrsf^rfjfw- 

f>rc=T?pTp'=^nsqr ? )i-!j nT r f !r r ^ iren qm ' ifNnsfpir ^ TPW’ 

^TpTfrPlTTT^ qnrqTcmrr itpwjU'tlP'Wt 
irn"? nn'o’-ffT i 

Pttpt srRrin^fprfRR^p^fR''^ 

'pT'Tr?fT 3 TR 3 R 7 fqR?T rvffqrRP'n'^ra ' 1 


qrcTRpRTT xiq- sr^PTRf sfpRfesRK 

ir^fw vfT I •ijf'R ‘ T^f^tw uwKm 

PRsPr cr?Tf g ? ieqHrqT vpT qftmrPTTj i iTTcrR^TRrc 
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^ SRTrfWf I TT^^nciTErfW^ 

^TcT^sf^ J4H yf^HiPr 1 

^ ^5^<.l4^^dH JTRr ^sft- 
1 ^ ^ f ^ ? PTr r^rc-i^ f i ^ < ^ 4 4 ' r 

^ imsrfw 5^Tq‘5Tr^5rRFrq-iTF?TR wi f^^rf^Pw ^r sPr 

^qj^Tqt srfea ^Pwcqqnrqrq' qqqqicipTcr vPR Mcqqiq^d’ i 

qrsqrM^g-^i^ in^pTr ^PPT^TFrrq^T i sptt q'irqq- qr^fewr 

^Prq^r • 573 ? trq- 1 tqprsr^ tjj- 

WTT^^sfq HqTTpTRW qFqfiqqTferTTPTT ^ac^gTS^m, M’-'^R tqpTilsq 

TiTcr ^ 1 qq ^pqq cqrqm> y qn^qj^qr^qr ^q’PrPTfq 

w^TTiq^q \ qpq ^qnrqrqjq- 77^717771 ii-7ra‘^4rTq^qqqdfS3qqq- 

qqqrqiqq-I sr^'rspr sqfq ??T qqrqqq oTH-qqqqHiqsq qfqrj’q ^ qvtiqi^q- 
qrqrqq ^qqi m srrqrqqqqiq qrqpr wq fqfq?q ^qq4fq qqfqq^P 
fqf^rqqMqiuiqfMd qT^qw^" fwq fq^pqq ^fq Pqqr-qisiq i 


14 FUTHER STUDIES ON THE A'S^ADANAS'ATAKA 
JV PachoM, Ph D 

Some years ago the author of the present article made comparatne 
studies in both Sanshnt and Chinese versions of A^adanasa^aka The 
result of these investigations was published in the Visva Bharati Annals 
VoL I lu 1945 However at a later stage, we found that there were more 
important points which should be added to the earlier conclusions The 
present paper tnes to prove that there are stamps of interpolation and 
amplification in the Sanskrit version edited by J S Peyer In other words 
we may say that the Chinese translation of the same work is much 
older than the existmg Sansknt one 

A detailed Concordance Table concerning the Sansknt and Chinese 
versions is also included m this article It is hoped that it will offer facili- 
ties to the scholars who are interested in the study of Smo-Indiao philology 
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15. AN EPISODE IN SIDDHICANDRA'S LIFE SIMILAR TO THE 
YAVANI AFFAIR IN JAGANNATHA’S LIFE 

' Prof R C Parikh 

1 Siddhfcandra known to Sanskrit scholars as a joint author of a 
commentary on the Kddambarl of Bana A short account of his life at 
courts of Akbar and Jahangir and a reference to some of his works, 

2 His tussle with Jahangir and Nurjahan — 

(a) A description of Nurjahan’s beauty- a unique thing m 
Sanskrit literature 

(b) Jahangir’s proposal that S should get into the company of 
,oung women and enjoy life, and S’s refusal Discussion between 
mm and Nurjahan S’s banishment from the court 

The Yavani affair in JagannStha's life and its historical probabihty 


16 SOCIAL SATIRE IN KSHEMENDRA 
P N Piishp 

Most of Ksfaemendra’s works are replete with vivid cancatures of a 
wide cross-section of the life around him His social vision is very com- 
prehensive and speaks of his close contact with the people at large Hence 
the remarkable precision and effect in his intimate depiction of the muth- 
fanous facets of Kashmirian society such as the unscrupulous bunglings of 
the Ksyastha- bureaucracy, the sad plight of the common-folk, the clever 
pranks of a grabbing moneylender, the unrelenting malevolence of a close- 
fisted hoarder, the peevish arrogance of an upstart scholar, voluptious 
ventures of a misguided student, the- reckless preoccupations of a vain 
comptuary, the ludicrous hankering of a senile husband, the ostentatious 
piety of an orthodox Brahman, the facile creduhty of a victim of medical, 
literary and musical quacks and other like the hoodwinking astrologer The 
Kayastha, in various forms, held the Kashmir of his day in grip and vitieted 
the social life mto a sordid existence The merciless exploitauon to which 
the common people were subjected ,by this all-devounng tyrant must have 
been appalling, indeed, and Kshemendra effectively voiced the injured feelings 
of his age in his spirited verse 
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In these literary cartoons ICshemendra not only exposes all sorts of sham 
and hypocrisy of his age, but also seeks to remedy the maladies tliat 
devitalized the sociely of his time His satire is, therefore, inspired by a 
hightened consciousness of the social role of literature and assumes greater 
significance in the realistic context of contemporary life More than once 
he reminds us that his satire is not merely for tlie sake of satire, but for 
the sake of social reform and cultural regeneration 

This, no doubt, is the express intention of his yawrpT 

and which are predominantly satirical Even the 

and the are enlivened; among other things, by depiction of 

poignant ironies of life, ringing with a note of candidness 

Mostly burlesque, Kshemendra's satire on occasions, touches great 
heights of artistic beauty Not infrequently it tends to become a lampoon, 
and sometimes even borders on vulgarity, narrowly escaping the clutches 
of pornography Absurd buffoonery, however, is very selom permitted to 
spoil the dominant tone of decency 

The technique of Kshemendra's satire is as variegated as its theme, 
and yet, on the whole, he secures a delicious harmony of effect A few jarr- 
ing notes, here and there, of course sound intolerable, but the lapses need 
not loom large with a sympathetic reader 


17 A STUDY OF DIALOGUES IN ABHUNANA^AKUNTALAM 

Kutumba Rao, M A 

This paper attempts to show that in Kahdgsa's AbhijSSna-Sakuntalam, 
there are three types of dialogues. Narrative, Descnptine, and suggestive, 
the last of which is of different kinds Subtle but considerable difference 
exists in the language and form adopted by Kalidasa in these dialogues 
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18 ^UKA-SAPTATIH ' A CRITICAL STUDY 
Kumaii Rama SaUena, M A, Sahitya-Shastn 

Talcs in Sanskrit occupy a pre-eminent place Generally, they are 
descnptive, be they romantic or heroic But they are always didactic and 
preach either moral or political philosophy Panca-tantra, Hitopadek, 
Pmi^a-parik^i belong to the latter class, whereas stories of Katha- 
santsagara, Kathn-kaataka, Brhat-kaiha-mctnjarl and the whole of Deh- 
rnma-katha belong to the former Suka-saptatih is also a well-known 
story-book which essentially preaches moral philosophy It contains seventy- 
two tales told by a parrot to lady PrabbSvati whose husband has gone out 
on a sojourn The aim of the narration is to divert the mind of the love- 
lorn lady and to impress upon her the virtues of chastity and to enter her 
into a caveat against the infirmities of flesh and blood The stones are 
short and at places do depart from good taste, all the same they treat with 
the tactics of the clever which are difficult to be managed by an average 
w’oman Thus they serve the twofold purpose — they teach and dehght 

Sukasaptatih appears to be a very popular story-book, as is borne 
out by Its recensions being available m very many vernaculars of India It 
shows that it formed a part of folk-lore of the country Yet, the editions 
in Sanskrit have been scanty, and the only one known is that of Prof R 
Scbimdt brought out by him in the seventies of the last century, and the 
book IS long out of the range of availability Even manuscript material is 
not very much, one manuscript being available at Mysore It is on this 
account, perhaps, that even the authorship of the book could not till this 
date emerge from dubious range The colophon at the end of the German 
scholar's edition does not mention any name of the author, nor does the 
title page throw any light In the foot-note, however, there are some 
references to the scribes who copied the text It is casually mentioned 
there that it is written by some king named, Suka, whose identity wth 
any historical personage is not established In the opening verse, the book 
simply adds that it records the views of the Kira, a parrot Under the 
circumstances, the internal evidence 1 *= the only guide A critical study of 
the text shows that there are copious citations from the eaflier writers 
ranging from the authors of Mahabharala, ManusmrU and other pwanas 
to the classical writers like Kalidasa, Bhara\i, Magha, Bhartrban and 
VisSkhadatta These, therefore, form the two limits within which the 
author of the Suka-sapiatih could be located 

So far as the style is concerned, the language is sunple and mostly of 
}he Churnaka pattern There are abundant verses both in Sanskrit and the 
dialects of Prakrit The Sanskrit is at places, no doubt, Vrttagandhl 
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(smacking of poetic rhythm) and is full of prasada'-gioja The mode of 
narration is uniform, it is a dialogue between the lady and the parrot 
The hour is in all cases towards the nightfall, and only one story is told 
on one night. The feeling of anxiety and uneasiness of the love-lorn lady 
IS so patent that the Vipralambha is the pervading sentiment, but the 
character of the lady is of middhng standard and her love ( rSga ) is of 
Kausianbha type fading in its colour in the heat of separation Suka’s 
admomtion, no doubt, serves as the preserving agent Ultimately, the 
husband of PrabhSvati comes home, and the heroine is candid to confess 
her susceptibilities before her lord and she acknowledges the worth of 
Suka’s narration which served as a staff to hold her always up Thus it 
IS an ethical comedy, gnomic in style but precious in essence.- 

The present paper attempts to work out the probable date of the 
author and trace the influences working upon his mind, and determine the 
place of the work in the Kath5 literature of Sanskrit by duly assessing its 
merit as a literary composition 


19 NILAKANTHA, author of MATANGALILA . HIS 
DATE AND WORKS 

K V Sarma 

Nilakaptha ( Tirumangalattu Nilakapthan Mussatu ) who belonged to 
South Malabar is a well known figure in the technical literarure of Kerala, 
his two known works being the Matangahla, a scholarly epitome of the 
Hastyayurveda of P&lakapya, and the Manu^yalayacandnka, a work on 
architecture 

Two new works identified to be Nilakantba's, Ksvyollssa, a simplified 
version of Mammata’s Kayyaprakah, and Vepikkampaudhi, a treatise on 
Fireworks ( in Malayalam ) are noticed m this article Reference to a fifth 
work of the author, SiJparatna, is also made 

Incidentally it is also shown that the author's Mamiqyalayacandriko- 
exists in two recensions, the larger in about 250 verses divided into seven 
sections and the smaller without internal divisions in about 180 stanzas 

The upper hrait of the author’s date is the latter half of the 15th 
century A D 
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TnTFTT^ 


?irRfq- ^fe^m:(¥cicqfcr 

wrftiT ^=<udcf,|cx^^ jfr^r^crKFT ^ ^ !%■ tfw^ 

sr^rr I 


f^sqiTF^ti^r^Tf'r ^ Fpr^^f^- 

r^nlTFTRRm; ^nJtTiP^^w aF^mfcriw^r^ i frpt P^ ^r ^ pri^vjTpr^ zr^ 

-N I "iil'tTl <4 <, w •'-TUI -i^im ^ I s^rJFrer, i?T#f- 

^ , ^^iTPTi? f%^ , qr^^r^^nf^RFftsPr wf^RTr fTriw^rr ^rr^- 

’W?3'^?5f%F<ir?T, w'-T■HK4''^(?^^lci^^^l<^^ci<'JM^, tTcrJtTRrFJrfr 


^er , f OT , ^W'iFMcR , 'Tf^or , J?ftw^ JlFRl'q- sqrm ^^5^ Mw I 


JTf^^njfr 5?^ ^ ^ clfwrW^'T WraiOT fT ^Tcft?- 

31^ 1^ irsfnTcT^iT ^nfMFT gwr #^w 5 ft- 

^cT^SSTFTTFJ JFTT, ^TTT^rf^ fW?rRrrTf^??Tf!T, 

frg^frsrfrrft', PF[TF3rl^lwon' sprf^wPr, srrfqr^w^TjwPr, 

cftETTFfF^ I ^fh=^tFni^ 


qFTs^ 

f^T^'J^TT gT# WF", 

^wirrfq- 


^WTFFTpr^ , T^ETqiTHT^ , cd W+KhiRiT, 
¥r3TT? ^^■’irsT qTT, 

I 



21 TRENDS IN MODERN SANSKRIT DRAMA 
Dr. S N Shasin 

The title of the present paper may sound somewhat curious, for 
there is quite an appreciable number of the educated persons in our 
country who suspect the absence of something which may be called current 
Sanskrit literature Although the present age has been more of interpretation 
and of hxstoncal and linguistic research, yet the Muse of the Indian bards 
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has never been mute and did never fail in filling the rich treasures of 
Sanskrit language with original compositions This is true in the field of 
philosophy, and more so in the realm of Poetry There are prose compositions 
of merit written in the chaste Katha style, there are court epics (MahSkavyas 
& khanda-kSvyas ), and above all beautiful specimens of dramatic art 
which has given the modern age dramas of various patterns both adhering 
to the accepted canons of dramaturgy and also introducing novel artifices 
allied to the western model Thus it becomes an interesting study to take 
an account of the different specimens of dramatic art, different influences 
of the age working upon the minds of the artists, and their methods of 
presentation For, the analytical study of the current dramatic literature in 
Sansknt evinces that it has marvellously kept pace with the strides of the 
modern age ruling over the annals of our country There are tendencies 
of the religious revival, there are attempts to establish unity in different faiths 
and to bndge the gulf between vanous sects and schisms, there is a rise 
of political consciousness and sympathy with the down-trodden state of 
our dear Motherland, there are pictures of die-hard nationalism, of acute 
communism and of socialism as well The modern drama has a wit and 
humour of the western style and contains more often than not, vivid 
satires, both personal and social, against such evils as of capitalism, faulty 
system ofeducation,untouchability, female backwardness, political dependency, 
immorality in urban life deplorable state of peasants and cattle, blasphemy, 
unholy westernisation and poor economy and low standards of social ethics 
m the country 


On the technical side, the modern dramatic literature displays art in 
close adherence to the old patterns as well as m adopting new types and 
evolving new schemes especially in the mis-en-scene There are dramas with 
historical plots treating the episodes in the lives of the medieval heroes, 
hke Pnthiviraja or Chhatrapati or Vikramaditya of Bengal There are plays 
with ongmal plot ( utpadya ) and also those that have the Paiiranic back- 
ground Their bulk ranges from one-act plays to that of the full-fledged 
dramas of five, six, seven or even ten acts Some of them are specimens of 
patterns even less in vogue during the ancient days, as the UUapya,Preksham 
and the like. There are Vyayogas, Chhaya-mtakas and also Nafikas But the 
one striking feature is of the mtroduction of more songs and lyrics in any 
composition and the attempt to divide the res-business in scenes and acts 
or only in scenes after the European or the Continental fashion All the 
same, the archaic form of the Nandi, the Prelude, the valediction is invariably 
maintained The senUmental suggestion is of very high order and some of 
the playwnghts compare favourably with the classical writers of repute 
They have poetic genius and also felicity of expression both in Sanskrit 
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as well as in vanous prakrta dialects More interesting it becomes to come 
across such plays where Sanskrit is interspersed with linguae loci or the 
modem vernaculars hke the Maithih, m place of the prakrtas used m the 
earlier period This gives more of a realistic form than the mere conventional 


iitn, ciMi wtiM i^tiSliKl 

ir-tlKl lyisl I'^dl £\hi 

Is dtCl, <1^1 R=tR, R.(^rt 1: d41, MIHWI, 5MR(Hdl 

PldHdl iV-tWl =Hl^^ $ 



SECTION IV ISLAMIC CULTURE 


1. THE QU’RAN AND MUSIC 
M L Roy Choudhurv 

Music has been a matter of controversy amongst the Muslims since the 
beginmng of Islam Every Muslim depends on the Qu’rfm for final decision 
on any subject that concerns Islam Hadith, Fiqh or Fatawa arc secondary 
sources, though often deasions on important questions arc found to have 
been made on such sources 

In this article, I have quoted the original texts of the revelations from 
the Qu’ran relating to Music, though in fact, there arc no words directly 
referring to Music Some words have been taken to havc”refcrcnccs to the 
Music m different forms Texts of the Qu’ran cannot be followed properly 
unless one refers to Shani-Nazul i c contexts in which the verse bad been 
revealed, I have explained in this paper the occasions under which the 
revelation appeared Secondly, I have given the views of the commentators 
who explained those verses Opinions differed according to the angle of 
vision of the commentators as supporters or contemners of Music 

Arabs are essentially a Musical race music is a part of the life of a 
nomadic desert people which breaks the monotony of the prosaic life Owing 
to association with wine and women Music was prohibited under 
certain circumstances That prohibition of Music is occasional, is proved by 
Muhammad having composed songs and having them sung by slave girls 
I have put forward in this short article the views of both sides and 
left it to the readers to judge for themselves 


2 BIJAPUR CALLIGRAPHY (1000-1035) 

Nazir Ahmad, M A , Ph D , D Lift 

Ibrahun Adil Shah was on the throne of Bijapur dunng this period 
He was a good poet and cntic and a skilled musician, painter and calligra- 
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phist He excelled in Naskh, Suls and Nastaliq styles of Persian Calligraphy 
Though no specimen of his handwriting has come down to us, his attain- 
ments attracted scholars of Persian and Arabic to his court. He is stated 
to have introduced a separate school of Dakhini Calligraphy, the popular 
forms being Naskh, Suls, Raihan and Nastaliq The signiGcant artists of the 
period were — 

1 Khalilullah Batshikan of Herat, 2 Baqir of Kashan, 3 Zuhuri of 
Qain, 4 Abdul Latif Mustafa, 5 Abdur Rashid, 6 Abdul Halim, 7 Yusuf 

Ibrahim Shahi 


3 is jS - r 
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4 DE\T2LOPMENT OF THE THEORY OF STATE AND THE 
MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT WITH SPECIAL RETERENCT 
TO THE EVOLUTION OF THE OTFICE OF VIZILR 
UNDER THE \BBASIDS 

Dr S D Samadi, M A , Ph D 

Muslim Stale evolved out of a confused mass without anv p'c-arr'-ged 
plans — the olhcc of the Cahph — the fountain head of ■'ll p' ft n ' » 
Islamic state derived its chancier and significance fron <ou'C'v cite-r;' -n* 
well as foreign to Islam Similar!} the other cfficc-hene^ fo’b eJ jl : 
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the most important of whom was the vizier who may be considered as 
a pivot on which the whole administration of the Jslamic empire rested 
But to tell the truth, this oflfice, as it was, was an innovation in Muslim 
polity particularly when he had unlimited powers i e he was master of 
Wizarat-i-tafwid Under the Abbasids, who followed the Persian models for 
administrative machinery, this office assumed great proportions specially 
when we consider the wizarats of the Barmcides or Banu Sahls under 
Hacun ar-Rashid or al-Mamun In this age the viziers used to be masters 
of all and the administrators m toto But this ascendancy of this office 
soon saw its bad days and when the political power of the Abbasids 
dwindled, due to foreign intervention, particularly by the coming of the 
•Turks and the Iranian petty chiefs like Samanids or Buwalhids, the caliph 
and with him the vizier both lost their foothold and very soon a time came 
when the office of a vizier was a term of contempt and a source of 
ridicule But however, the evolution, rise and fall of this office, as traced 
in the article, present a very interesting history to a keen thinker 


5. GHAWWASPS URDU GHAZAL 
Abdul Qadir Sarvan 

A rare manuscnpt contaming the Urdu Ghazals of the famous poet 
Ghawwasi of Golconda, the author of Tuti-Namah and Saif-ul-MuIuk- 
o-Badi-ul-Jamal,’’’ has been added recently to the valuable collection of 
the Hyderabad State Library ( Kutubkhana-e-Asifiyah ) The MS is written 
in a beautiful Naskh hand but is iniured in several places 

The discovery of this Divan of Ghawwasi brings to light the lyncal 
genius of the poet and also the fact that in the old penod, the Ghazal 
form of poetry was also developed to appreciable standards side by side 
with the Mathnavi The model of Ghawwasi's Ghazal is shghtly improved 
compared to his predecessor, Muhammad Quh and at times Ghawwasi’s 
Ghazal touches the heights reached by Wall 

The Diwan abounds in personal and historical references and hence a 
treasure of information regarding the poet, his times, his patrons and the 
literary tendencies of the age Ghawwasi seems to be fond of ‘contmuous 
Ghazal’ and in the matter of themes he does not confine himself to the 
tradiuonal as the later Ghazal wnters do 
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1. SHAYEH ‘IRAQI’S INFLUENCE ON KHTV'AJA HAFIZ 
Dr Yog Dbyan Ahuja, M, A , Ph D 

WMe writing in the Introduction of his critical edition of the Dewrm 
-i~ Hafiz, Syed ‘Abdu-r-RehmSn KhalkhSlI has pointed out that some mas- 
ters of Persian Ghazal, like Shaykh ‘Iraqi, Khwaju-i-Kirmani, Sa'di and 
others had composed Ghazals m the style and mode in which Hafiz chose 
to write some of his poems Syed Ehalkali observes that a majonty of the 
verses of such poems are not only alike in metre and rhyme but are also 
indenhcal with regard to the ideas expressed therein. Prof E. G Browne, 
in the third volume of his Literary History of Persia, while raentionmg 
m the account of HSfiz the qualities of the verses of SalmSn, Khusrav, 
Hasan, Sa’di and Khwaju wntes that Hafiz combined the merits of all, 
adding to them a charm all his own, and often it pleased him to take 
from them Dewan a couplet or hemistich and modify it so as to add to 
Its beauty. Having already given some examples in the case of Sa’di in 
the Second Volume, Prof. Browne proceeds to show similarities bclucen 
the verses of Hafiz and Khwaju and Salman Now a comparative reading 
of ‘Iraqi and Hafiz makes an interesting study and would have us add the 
former’s name also to the hst given by Prof Broime 


2. PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN \RAB1C 
AND PERSIAN 

5 Masihiizzaman, M A 

This IS a short survey of the principles of htcrari criticism m classical 
Arabic and Persian intended to serve as a part of the introduction to the 
writer’s work on the history of Urdu Criticism It is duidcd into tao parts, 
the first relating to the principles of criticism in Arabic and the second to 
those in Persian 

The conclusions have been based on tne examination of such booi. 
as Naqd-ush-sher, Kitabul Amada, Mirat-ush-Shcr, Chalnr ''uoal’' 

20J 
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Hadaiq-us-Sehr Fi Daqaiqu-sh-Sher, Qaboos Kama Lubabul Albab, and 
Kitabul Mojam Fi Maaeer-e-Ashaar-i-Ajam 

After giving a glimpse of the social eniironraent it has been shown 
how these influenced in moulding the tastes and the standards of the people 
The emphasis on the form rather than the subject matter was a reflection 
of their social and moral \alues 


3 THE iNUNBA - LX - ANHAR 
iVnrrr Ahnta'i, M A , Ph D , D Lit t 

The Mcmba-ul-AnJiar is a sufistic Mathnawi in imitation of Nizami’s 
Makhzan-id-Asrar composed by Malik of Qum at the mstance of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah 11 of Bijapur Histonans and biographers have conflicting Mews 
regardmg the title, authorship and the nature of the poem The author 
of Maykhamh calls it Nauras Namah but in view of Mahk’s own statement 
to the effect that the poem under our consideration w'as given the title of 
* Manba-tfl~ Anhar‘ we are bound to reject the former’s new' 

As stated above the poem was composed at the suggestion of and 
dedicated to the ruler of Bijapur to whose court the author was attached 
But the cataloguer of the Curzon Collections of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
ascribes it to Shah Husam Nizam Shah whose personality he could not 
exactly ascertam The above authority is mistaken m so much as Mahk 
himself has clearly stated its dedication to Ibrahim Adil Shah He has 
further disclosed the circumstances in which the poem was written and 
dedicated. 

Unfortunately some senous scholars have attnbuted the poem to Malik’s 
life -friend and son-in-law, Zuhuri Dr Ethe while giving a descnption of 
Dewan-i-Zuhuri, assigns it to the latter In the KhuIasat-iil-Kala??! about 
294 hnes from the same poem ha\e been quoted under Zuhun pomtmg to 
its authorship to the latter But since the Maiiba-ul-Anhar is contained 
m the known MSS of Malik’s ^Kulhyyat and smce a number of Imes 
exhibit Malik’s pen-name, we cannot accept Dr Elbe’s point of view. 

A group of Persian biographers includmg contemporary Taqi of Isfahan, 
calls the Manba-uI-Anhar jomt production of Mahk and Zuhuri But 
even to a casual reader it becomes quite clear that the theory of Zuhun’s 
shanng with Mahk is quite ficticious and even absurd 
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The poem seems to have been begun some time in A H 1008 and 
' fimshed before A H 1009 

The Manba-uI-Anhar is fundamentally a sufistic Mathnawi, but is 
predominated by religious and ethical element 


4 THE TANZIL - UL - ASHAR 
Nozir Ahmad, M A , Ph. D , D Lift 

It IS a MathnaU’i written on the model of the MaUtzan-ul'-Ashar, 
composed by Baqir of Kashan, a notable poet of the reign of Ibrahim 
Add Shah II of Bijapur But it is strange that nowhere in the course of 
the poem the author has either referred to the Makhzan or to its writer 
But It must be frankly admitted that the poet was inspired by the same 

Though the poem was written at Byapur dunng the regime of the 
above prince, yet strangely the fatter has only casually been mentioned But 

we have reasons to beheve that the poem was nv-ntten at the suggeshon of 
Ibrahim Adil 

The Tanzil -til -Askar is divided into 17 chapters which have been called 
Nuzl with 17 anecdotes invanably diustratmg the idea underlymg each Nuzl 

The poem is very short and contains about 900 hnes In all probabi- 
lity the poem as quoted in the Diwan is complete The title appears only 
on the title page but nowhere in the body of the book 

We have no data to find out the date of its composition But it seems 
to have been composed on those occasions when Malik and Zuhuri 
completed their similar poems Hence the Tanzil -td- Askar maybe assigned 
to circa A H 1009 


5. LIFE AND WORKS OF ‘ABDU-L-LATTF AL-ABBASl OF 
GUJARAT— AN INTRODUCTION 

Akbar Ah Syed 

(a) Introduction — Gujarat, under the Mushms, was a great centre of 
cultural and literary actmties It produced great scholars-one of them being 
*Abdu-l-Latif 
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(b) His life — He was a native of Gujarat - Early life shrouded m ^ 
mystery -He was at Ahmedabad m 1021 A H -Later on he joined the 
service of Lashkar Khan Mashhadi, the Diwan of Kabul under Jahangir 
He passed into the Impenal Service in 1042 A H. as Diwan-e-Tan — He 
went as a Mughal Envoy to Golkunda in 1045 AH- On his return he 
was honoured with the title of Aqidat Khan -He passed away in the 12th 
year of Shah Jahan's reign i e in the year 1048-49 A H 

(c) His Works . 

1. KImJasat itsh Shuara — It is a Tadhkira of Persian poets completed 
in 1021 A H 

2 Insha-e-Abdu-l-Lauf — It is a collection of epistles wntten on behalf 
of Lashkar Khan 

3. His works on Matlinawi of Rnmi 

(a) Nuskha-e-Nasikha-e-Matlmamyyat-e-Sciqima — It is a recension of 
the Mathnawi completed m 1032 A H 

(b) Lataifu-l-Liighat — It is a glossary of Mat^awi 

{c) Lataifu-J-Manam Mvi Haqaiqu-l-Mathmwi — It is a commentary 
on the Mathnawi completed before 1038 A H. 

4. His investigations on Hadiqa of Sanai. 

He edited Hadiqa and wrote a commentary entitled Lataifu-l-Hadaiq 
Mm Nafais id Daqaiq, completed m 1038 A H But it assumed a final 
form in 1044 A H 
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1. SVASHKA IN THE IMAGES OF THE BUDDHA 
Prof P V Bapat, Svndlmya 

1 The Svastik mark is found in the images of the Buddha in Viet-nam 
( Indo-China) 

2 It IS found in the form of in images of old and in the form 
of m images that are comparatively hiodcrn 

3 It IS also found in images of China and also in the use of a 
certain sect in Tibet 

4 The old hsts in Pah and Buddhist Sanskrit do not include this 
mark among the thirty-two Signs of a Great Man, though it is included in 
the list of eighty minor or supplementary signs 

5 But in hsts of these thirty-two signs supplied by the Chinese version 
of two texts like the Lalitavistara and the Mahapadana-sutta of the Digha- 
mkaya ( to which the Dirghagama corresponds ) we find the Svastika 
mentioned, although there is no justification for the same m the original texts 

6 So this custom of usmg the Svastika mark on the chest in the 
images of the Buddha is supported by literary evidence which goes back 
to the 4th or 5th century A D 


2 A CRITICAL NOTE ON BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
Dr Chandra Bhau Gupta, M A., D Lift 

The Pall canon of the Buddhists, Tipitaka^ is a great collection of 
various speeches or conversations, sayings, songs, narratives and the rules 
of the Buddhist order The Vinayapitaka comprises of the following texts 
the Suttavibhafiga, the Khandhakas and PanvSrapatha, which are m the 
form of vidhi ( rule ) and arthavsda ( explanation of meaning ) with narra- 
tive poems occurring here and there The greatest literary works, which 
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Buddhism has produced, arc contained in the Suttapit.ika, These works 
have dialogus, speeehes, narratives, sayings and songs and arc mostly written 
in prose Suttapitaka consists of five Nikayas or "collections”, namely. 
(1) DighanikSya, (2) Majjhimanika,ya, (3) Sawjyullanikriya, (4) Anguttaranikfiya 
and (5) Khuddakamkaya The word Abhidhamma means " higher religion ” 
Both the books of the Abhidhammapitaka and those of the Suttapitaka 
treat of the same subject but the former are drier and more scholastic, 
definitions and classifications being their strong points The greater part 
of the Pall texts of the canon was produced in India while the great bulk 
of the non-canonical Pali literature, is mostly the work of the monks of 
Ceylon, the most notable exception being the MihidapaBlia *‘ the Questions 
of Mihinda ’k By far the major portion of the non-canonical Pah literature 
consists of commentancs The Buddhist literature is not only found in Pah 
but is also written in pure and mixed Sanskrit 

The advent of schism in Buddhism had cast its deep reflections on the 
trends of its literature The older school — Hinayana — cmphasicd indivi- 
dual hberation i e. Nirvana and the state of Arhat through monastic life 
MahUyana, on the other hand, preached that not only the monks but 
every human bemg could make it his aim to be reborn as a Bodhisattva. 

A further insight into Buddhist literature reveals the influence of the 
Brahmanic literature The new form of Buddhism - MahaySna - denves its 
ideas in substance from BhagavadgitS though in a different setting There 
are Mahatmyas, Stotras, DhSrants and Tantras in Buddhist literature 


3 SEA AND LAND TRADE ROUTES IN INDIA AS REVEALED 
IN THE BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
Shn Vijayakanta Mishra, M A 

There are so many evidences to prove that people in Ancient India 
were very keen about their maritime activities and they used to sail on 
xheir ships even to far distant lands In the Buddhist India there were 
thalapatba and jalapatha routes The manners organised themselves under 
the myamaka jetthakas The Jataka stones very often refer to ship-wreck 
m the mid-ocean The carpenters made boats and ships They not only 
sold the industnal products of their country and accumulated wealth but 
spread the culture of their motherland The important ports on the Ganga 
were Banaras and Campa But when Pa^ahputra became the great centre of 
Magadha and expanded its trade activities, it bacame the great centre of trade 
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Mahaniddesa speaks of India’s trade with Yona and Paramayona to 
the west and to the east with Kalamukha, Suvanjabhumi, Vesunga, Verapatha, 
Takkola, Tamah, Tambapawi and Java A port was called navapattana 
There were several sea harbours The life of mariners was always uncertain 

There were two mam routes — Daksiijapatha which was from Rajagrha 
to PratisthSna on the Godavari via SrSvasti and Saketa, and the Uttarapatha 
which was from Sravasti to Taxila via Mathura across the sandy desert of 
Rajputana Apart from these there were trade routes from Banaras to 
Ujjeni via Videha, Kashmira to GandhSra, Banaras to SrSvasti, Rajagrha 
to Sravasti, Magadha to Sauvira, Campa to Tsmralipti 

Caravan hfe was an important aspect of the tradmg commumty of 
this period All the long distant land trade was carried on by the bands 
of caravans. It is said that there were five major dangers that awaited the 
travellers They were of robbers, wild beasts, drought, demons and famine 
It was Banaras through which most of the trade between the eastern and 
the western parts of the Gangetic plam and south-west India was transacted 
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SECTION VII PRAKRIT AND JAINISM 

1 JAIN EPIGRAPHY -ITS IMPORTANCE 
D B Diskalkar, M A 

1 Jam epigraphy is mostly sectanan 

2 Its importance for the history of Jainism 

3 Its importance for the religious history of India 

4 Its importance for the political history of India 

5 Jam epigraphy is an important branch of Indian epigraphy. 

6 Some of the most important Jam places from an epigraphical 
pomt of view 

7 Jaimsm unhke Buddhism and Brahmanism .is a non-proselitismg 
rehgion as the absence of any record of the missionary spirit shows 


2 MOHANAGRHA IN MALLI-JNATA AND IN KAUTILYA’S 

ARTHAS'ASTRA 

Dr Gustav Roth 

Mohanagrha m its Prakrit form mohaijaghara is mentioned in the 
chapter VIII of Nayadhammakahao representing the 6th Anga of the Jama 
Svetambara Canon 

According to this text Malh was the daughter of king Kumbhaka 
before she entered the state of a Tirthankara For a certain purpose forseen 
by her “ ohi ”, she ordered to have built a mohauaghara - delusive house 
and exactly in the middle of it six gabbhagharas - inner apartments, and in 
the centre of them a jalaghara - lattice chamber with a statue of herself 

The six gabbhagharas are thought to be grouped round the jalaghara 
as passage No 156 of my edition shows 

Accordmg to this passage 6 kings are taken separately without knowing 
from each other to the corresponding gabbhagharas to see the Statue of 
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Malli m the central jahglma Here the six tangs m their six garbJiagrhas 
are taught a lesson about the deceptiveness of outside beauty by an homble 
smell coming out of the hole m the statue 

As far as I can see, the technical term mohanagrha does not occur in 
other Sanskrit literature I could not trace this term either in our Sanskrit 
dictionaries or in the Kosas accessible to me 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra (1,20) however refers to it Accordmg to Kaut 
the ia50gf/w- bedroom of a king has to be constructed in the way of a 
kohigrlia- treasure bouse with secret nails and passages as a mohanagrha 
in order to improve the security From this important source we see that 
a kosagrJia also had to be planned as a mohanagrha and leam that the 
original meaning of the term mast have been a delusive house a stranger 
not knowing how' to enter 

The commentator Abhayadevassn explains mohanagrha = ratigrha - 
pleasure house 

The development in the meaning of this term is obvious First mohana- 
grha was used as a t^rm of security place having the function of misleadmg 
a person The second meaning ratigrha arose, when the bedroom of a 
king also had to be constructed as a mohanagrha for a king is supposed to 
be in special danger in his sleeping room. 

The ongmal meamng ot "mohana*' itself is "delusive, deceptive”, 
the second “ mUhima-mtercourse” used as an euphemistic expression It 
seems very probable that this modification in the meaning of mohana has 
been influenced by the second meaning of mohanagrha mentioned above 

The diSerent readings of this Kaut passage which we find in the 
editions of Shama Sastri and Jolly on the one side and Ganapati Sastrj on 
the other side, are discussed 

The Sanskrit treatises about Architecture as MSnasSra and SamarSnga- 
pasutradfaSra do not mention our term 

But I could trace this term m other Prakrit works in Myapasenaijja- 
suttam and in Jivabhigama In both texts mohanaghara is mentioned just 
beside gabbhaghara as in hfalli Jmta From this conclusion is drawn that 
mohanagrha was originally closely linked wath the well know’n term of 
garbhagrhas-the inner apartments, which in certain cases were arranged in 
a mohanagrha or as mohanaagrha to make the entrance of an outsider difficult 
At last an' example is given that the conception of mohanagrha can also 
be traced in a narrative of the Avasyaka Stories To sum up, mohanagrha 
IS a technical term of high antiquity closely linked with garbhagrha, which 
has been preserv'ed in Jain Literature and Kautilya 
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SECTION VIll HISTORY 


1 ACHARYA STMHANANDIN, KING-MAKHR AND PONTIFF 

Dr A Bnji 

Certain inscriptions of the Ganga period mention one Siwihanandin as 
the " promoter of the Ganga kingdom In this paper an attempt is made 
to establish the authenticity of this tradition. In doing so the writer seeks 
to locate the early scene of the political activities of the Gangas in Kongu- 
de^a and to narrate the circumstances leading to a Brahmin family of 
adventurers from the North becoming one of the principal Jam dynasties 
of South India 


2 RANI MEENAKSHI’S REIGN IN MADURA (1731-1739) 

R Chandramaulisivart M A 

The Southern principality of Madurai with its metropolis at Tiruchirap- 
palh was ruled by a Nayak ruler, Vijaya Renga Chokkanatha Nayaka 
at the commencement of the 18th century The death of Vijaya Renga 
in 1731 A D ushered in an era of anarchy which hastened the extinction 
of the Nayak principality of Madura Ram Meenakshi, wife of the deceased 
Raja took the reins of government as the regent of Vijaya Kumara Muttu 
Tirumalai Nayaka, the adopted son of Vijaya Renga Chokkanatha Vijaya 
Kumara was the son of Bangaru Tirumala Nayaka, belonging to the 
collateral branch of the dynasty Bangaru Tirumala, who was in exile, was 
instigated by the former Brahman minister, viz , Narnappayya to claim the 
Nayakship for himself In this end he was associated with the crafty Dalavay 
Venkata Raghavacharya Thus the country was flayed by the factious 
nvalry between the queen and her brothers on one side and the pretender 
and his satellites on the other 

This unhealthy contest yielded a golden opportunity for the Carnatic 
Navab to interfere in Madura politics While the Carnatic Navab, Safdar 
All Khan was influenced by the pretender’s party, the queen Meenakshi 
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sought the aid of Chanda Sahib, the adventurous Dewan of the Carnatic. 
Chanda Sahib, who came to Thiruchirappalli as an arbitrator eschewed the 
pretender’s party cleverly, enticed the queen to repose confidence in him 
and ultimately contrived to confine the queen to her Palace The queen 
Meenakshi, losing all hopes of recovery, terminated her career by 
committing suicide 

The paper, besides narrating the circumstances leading to the extinction 
of the Nayak dynasty in Madurai, discusses the probable date of the death 
of Rani Meenakshi Prof. R Satyanath lyyer in his “Nayaks of Madura” 
has fixed the date as 1736 Prof V Rangacharya in his series of articles 
on “the Nayaks of Madura” in the Indian Antiquary, while rejecting 1731 
A D , has not clearly expressed about the date of Meenakshi’s death The 
paper, under review, after a close examination of fresh sources, attempts 
to show that Ram Meenakshi could not have died earlier than March, 1739. 
The essayist depends, for his conclusion, on the information gleaned from 
the contemporary records of the Jesuit Mission in Madura and two Tamil 
chronicles, viz , the Madurait Talavaralaru and the Maduria Stanikar 
Varalaru, not to ignore a copper-plate grant of Ram Meenakshi issued 
in 1739 A D 


3 THE BATIXE OF PLASSEY 
Dr K K Datta 

This paper is based on some raid-eighteenth century onginal accounts, 
a careful study of which reveals the treachery of Sirajuddaula’s generals 
and oflicers on the field of Plassey In fact Plassey was not ‘a great battle’ 
but a ‘great betrayal ’ Its consequences were, however, very significant 
from political as well as economic points of view 


4 VIRAGALS AT HIREGUNDUGAL 
K Narayana Iyengar 

There are about twenty viragals in a single group at Hiregundugal in 
the Tumkur district, set up m memory of the warriors who died in some 
important battles fought between the major powers of th? Peccan in the 8th 
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and the 9lh centuries A D The '.eulptutc tre full id .ictmn nnd rcdrtic 
although they ha\c been c\r\cd in Ioa relief I fie uutripM.nr- found either 
on the top or on tlic lunds in hetween t\'.c) pmch. of the 'Virieth^’ -re 
all in old Kannada chanclcrs andlinguige dluniph the clrr'-eter . arc 
large and deep they arc indi'.lincl at .onic plicc. due to the vcthcrine of 
the stone 

Most of these records belong to the rciun of the (tuuM 1 mg ‘'npufU'.l a 
but none of them arc dated they refer to the bmk foueht at ddTcrcnt 
places bclnccn the Gancas and other ihnisties hie the Rn'luraVti'a?, 
Pallavas and the Ch'duhsas Among the chief, nr reneraK mentioned as 
serving under the Ganga lings m i> be mentuuted Sivigellt sslm uat 
governing Kcsunnnnunndu and M mivircnadu and fought aguna the 
Rrishtraknias in manv battles M males ar, ‘mother genet ’ll rnenttoneJ in tlic 
present records, might be tiic same ns M midi of the Yclhmlnlsc rcv-ord 
(MAR 1944 -No 6) while Nngaltarasa might base been the gosernor 
of Begur. 

Among the RrisluraKotns onij Kmn>nM i. mentioned by n imc while 
others arc referred to only as ‘Ballaln*. A number of baitle-fu.ld*' hie 
Kagimagcyur, Begur, Pinchhanur etc arc mentioned in tlicsc records 

These and other records found at Ycllambalsc, Snnl cnahalli and other 
places show that there w'crc constant wars between the Gangas and the 
major powers of South India during the latter part of the Sth and earlier 
part of the 9th centuries A D 


5 NOTES ON THE ERAN STONE INSCRIPTION 
OF SAMUDRAGUPTA CO 

Prof Jagan Nath, M A 

1 It has been attempted to establish that the insciption docs not belong 
to the reign of Samudragupta, but it belongs to a subsequent date The 
arguments are based on the occurrence of the verb babhu in the beginning 
of the inscription 

2 A fresh interpretation of the expression vlryasulku has been given 
The new interpretation has been supported by references to the use of the 
word in Sanskrit works 
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() MFR KHUSRAW — A MISNOMER 
G II Khare 
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Dr A. K Coomarswamy in liis work * Portfolio of Indian Art’ 
reproduced the head of a portrait which he had termed as that of Mir 
Khusrow Then in the periodical ‘Ariibus Astac’ for 1927 he described 
the whole portrait in detail, tried to identify this Mir Khusraw with his 
name-sake, the ill-fated son of Jahangir on the ground of legends found 
on It and ascribed its execution to the early years of the 17th century, 
most probably on stylistic basis This portrait being the property of the 
Mu<cum of rinu \ris, Boston, Dr Coomarswamy only re-iterated what 
he had already said in the ‘ Arlibus Asiae’, while cataloguing the Indian 
Collections of (hat Museain Mr Ivan Stchoukine in his work ‘La Peinture 
Indicnc L’Epoquc Dts Grands Moghols ’ has reproduced another portrait 
of the so-called Mir IChusraw in a sitting posture and has followed Dr 
Coomarswamy in labelling the portrait and deciding the penod of its 
execution R.ii Krishnadas after reproducing a third portrait of this same 
person in a standing posture along with the two just referred to has chall- 
enged both the identification and the period of its execution on stylistic 
ground 

I on my part have described seven portraits of the so-called Mir 
Khusraw in all th. three poses But I have found that five out of these 
seven arc inscribed with the name Farrukhfal instead of Mir Khusraw and 
three with the name of his father Asafkhan in addition From the descrip- 
tion of this Farrukhfal found in the well-known Persian work Masir-ul- 
Urma I have decidedly indcntificd this portrait as that of Farrukhfal and 
not of Mir Khusraw as surmised by both Dr Coomarswamy and Mr 
Stchoukine and I have also pointed out that the portrait must belong to 
the latter part of the 17th century 


7. MUKUNDARAJA - AUTHOR OF MAHABHASHYA (VIVEKASINDHU)' 

ms TIME AND PLACE 

Prof K P Kulkarm 

MukundarEja, the author of a Vedanta treatise called Mahabhsshya 
(and also Vivekastndhu, Taitvabodha in some manuscripts) written both 
in Sanskrit and Marathi, has hke most of the Sansknt writers neither 
his time nor his place fixed Some scholars put him prior to Dnyaneshwar 
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by a century, while others put him as his contemporary There are still 
others who place him posterior to him by over two centuries and make 
him a diseiple of Ekanruha (1533-1599 AD) There are similarly different 
opinions regarding the place he hailed from The beautiful AmbUnager 
mentioned by him (VS 18-38 ) is by some identified with Ambc Jogai, 
the present MominSbad in Hyderabad State and by others with \mbhorc 
near Umared in Nagpur district An attempt is made in this paper to 
approach as nearer to the truth as possible, supported as it is by manu- 
script and other evidence 

Tradition ascribes to him five works — treatises on Advaita Vedanta as 
propounded by SankarScharya One of these is both in Sanskrit and 
Marathi Though the name of both these is the same, viz., Vivekasmdlnt 
still each differs widely from the other in content, presentation, language 
and size One is not a translation of the other 

Mukundaraja is supposed to have lived in the 12th century (AD) 
One Marathi manusenpt of V S dates the composition in Saka 1110 

He IS thus put prior to DnySneshwar by over a century and also 
prior to other pioneer Marathi writers of the MahanubhSva sect He is the 
first wnter who wrote Advaita Vedanta in Marathi 

He says in his Vivekasmdhu (7-155) that the treatise was written for 
the enhghtenment of a prince — Jaitpala He also refers to another contempo- 
rary pnnee — Sharangadhara Jaitpala is mentioned along with his father 
Ballala and his grandfather NSrsimha Nowhere in the lists mentioned by 
Hemadn in his Vratakhanda and others of the dynasties mhng in those 
times, does this triad appear. This leads us to believe that both JaitpSla 
and ShSrangadhara must have been minor feudatory princes A clue to 
their identification is obtained from a Mah^ubhava work Yaksha De\a 
Vnddltannaya of Meghachandra It is said there that Mukundaraja was the 
elder brother of JaitpSla who renunciates the world, transfers his kingship 
to his nephew Sharangadhara and becomes a disciple of Mukundaraja 

Jaitpala again is mentioned in the Bhavishyottara PurSpa (chapter 22 nd) as 
a Jam Kmg who having first adopted the Jam faith turns back to 
the Brahmamc faith on the advice and initiation of Mukundaraja 

The most that we could say, tentatively of course, on the evidence 
available is that — 

(1) Mukundaraja wrote his Vivekasindhu (Sansknt and Marathi) in 
Saka 1110 
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(2) He came from a Brahmin family of feudatory pnnces and JaitpSla 
and ShSrangadhara were his contemporary relatives. 

(3) He passed the first part of his life at Banaras and later came 
down to stay at Ambanagar (Ambhore) 


8 A FRAGMENT OF AN INSCRIBED PRA^ASTI OF UDAYANA 
VIHARA BY RAMACHANDRA MUNI, NEIVLY 
DISCOVERED FROM DHOLKA 

Dr M R Majmudar, Af A, Ph D , LL B 

RSmachandra Sun (c 1093-1174 AD) was the most noteworthy 
pupil of Hemachandra Snn Siddharaja gave him the title ‘Kavi-Kataramalla ’ 
He appears to have been a recipient of royal favour during the reign of 
Kumarapala But according to a story preserved by PrabandUakoh ( 1349 
A D ), he tned to prevent Ajayapala from succeeding Kum5rap5la on the 
throne The prince, upon his accession, took his revenge by making the 
politically minded Sadhu stand on a red-hot piece of copper 

Ramachandra Mum was a prolific writer Many of his works possess 
real merit ‘ Nalavilasa " and “ Kaumudi -'Mitramndam ” — two dramas 
and • Natyadarpam’, a treatise in collaboration with Gupachandrasnn, 
another pupil of Hemachandra Sun, are his noteworthy works 

The poet Ramachandra Suri calls himself the author of a hundred 
prabandhas out of which over thirty-five have come down 

to us 

The fragment of the prasahi inscnbed on stone, discovered from 
Dholka this year from Rapchhodji’s temple, appears to be the third portion 
of the prasasti of one-hundred verses, and records verses from 71 to 102 The 
last verse in prthvi metre is read as under 

The other two stones containing the preceding 70 verses (each having 
about 35 verses ) remain to be discovered 

The present fragment is inscnbed on a stone, the other side of which 
contams an image of Vi§iju in high relief, with an inscription on the pedestal, 
dated Samvat 1266 (AD 1210) The Mahantji of the temple told us 
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that on the other side of the Vtenu image, uhich is in regular ^\or5hip, 
some inscribed lettering can be felt b}' feeling alone, as there uas \cr)’ 
htUe space behind the image, installed against the wall This information 
from the Mahantji could only be \cnfied if the portion of the wall could 
be pulled down Through the willing courtesj of the Mahantji and the 
prompt intenention of my friends Shri Ramakania Majmudar and Shn 
Jasubhai Vyas the portion of the wall was dismantled so as to enable us 
to take the estampage of the inscnption 

To the surpnsc of all, the inscnbcd matter, done horizontal on the 
stone-image turned out to be the fragment of the prasa<:tt of Uda\ana- 
Vihara of which the last serse is quoted abo\c. The inscnption is being 
studied by me 

"This discover}' throws a flood of light on the transitional political 
atmosphere during the Brahmm-minded Ajayap.Ha s reign 


9 A PASUPATACRARYA FROM AiNAHIL.^ATAK.A ^YPPOINTED 

HEAD OF A 12th CENTURY MATHA IN N. \\ PROMNCES 

Dr M. JR Majmudar, A , Ph D,, LL B 

Reference to a Paiupatacharya named Dharmasiva from Anahilapataka 
in the 12th ’Centuiy is known from the Badaun stone -inscnption of 
LakhanpSla from the chief towm of the Badaun Distnct of the N. W. 
Provinces, now in the Lucknow Museum 

The inscription in Sansknt, wntten in 'Kagari Script of the I2th or 13tb 
Centuiy A D after givmg the histoncal introduction of the forefathers of 
Lakhanpala who belonged to the Rastraktita (Rathod) clan cf Kanauj, 
goes on to relate that there was once a Saiva ascetic, called Dharmasiva. 
as dearly read from the estampage so kwdh supplied by the Curator, 
Lucknow Museum (wrongly read as Varma^va’ in the reading published 
by Dr. Keilhom from a transenpt supplied to him. the ‘d/ia^ bemg read 
as ‘Fa’, in EpigrapJna Indica, VoL I pp 61-66 in ISSS) 

This Dharmasiva’s home was ApahilapStaka, who after destroving an 
idol which had been set up by the Bauddhas m Daksinapafha by the 
efficacy of his mantras, gave other proofs of his pietv and superhuman 
power in Kashmir, and while on his wanderings came to ^■odam 5 'Uta 
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(modern Badaun) he was appointed head of a matha of the town by 
DcvapSla’s minister Ruija In this office he appears to have been succeeded 
by other holy people like Murtigana and his pupil Kanasiva 

This points to the prevalance of Pfisupata-Lakultsa system of Siva 
worship in Gujarat, which dates from the Solanki rule i e. the 1 Ith Century 
A D , as recorded in inscriptions 


10 FIRST MUSLIM PENETRATION INTO DEEPER BENGAL 

Stishla Mondal 

This paper deals with a very interesting episode in connection with 
the penetration of the Turko-Afghans into the Deeper Bengal BakhtySr 
Khilji, no doubt, conquered Nadia from Raja Lakshman Sen who took 
refuge in the southern portion of his kingdom, known as Vikrampur in the 
Dacca District of East Bengal Lakshman Sen’s descendants ruled there for 
about half a century Bengal was not, in fact, conquered by any regular 
Muslim force from Delhi or from Ghor An adventurer from Sistan, named 
BakhtyJir Khilji conquered Bengal independently and this myth of his 
conquest with 17 soldiers has been’ swallowed by unsuspecting public as a 
part of history 

% 

It cannot be told with any certainty when and how Bengal became 
a part of the Delhi Empne 

One Bengal-Malik Ghyasuddin Iwaz received recogntion from the 
Khalifa of Bagdad as an independent sovereign in the year 1236, and styled 
himself as Sultan Al-Nasir Sultan Iltumish did not like this official 
recognition of the tiny Bengal Sultan in preference to the Sultan at Delhi. 
So he sent emissary to Bagdad for getting Khahfa’s recognition, which he 
received To make his position more sure, Iltumish personally led an 
expediuon to Laknauti Iltumish after 2 years of contihuous wars had to 
be satisfied with paltry sura of 8 lakhs and an insignificant present of 17 
elephants As soon as Iltumish returned, Ghyasuddin Iwaz became inde- 
pendent with recitation of the Kfautba in the name of the Delhi Sultan 


Since then, Bengal remained an apple of discord between the Delhi 
Sultanate and the Turko-Afghan adventurers Bengal was surrounded by 
many independent states like Cooch— Behar , Assam, Himalayan Terrai, 

S-28 
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Tipperah, Chittagong, Arakan Tlic geographical position of f astern Hcngal 
interspersed by big rivers was a natur.il barrier to the mount nn hordes 
who had come to invade Bengal The Hindu chiefs supported the Muslim 
Sultans of Bengal against Delhi and made a common cause against the 
Delhi Sultans whom they considered as foreigners 

It was fifty years after that the f.imous Ghy.isuddm Ball) in of Delhi 
invaded Bengal and led four expeditions in three jcirs 127H-S1, the last 
two having been directed by Balban himself when he was beyond lus 80th 
year It must be noted here that Tughral Beg of Bengal could not be 
defeated without the help of the Hindu chiefs of Lastern Bengal and that 
too by means of treasury of some merchants 

This paper will throw some interesting side lights on the history of 
Muslim penetration into deeper Bengal 


11, HINDU -MUSLIM RELATIONS AS RE\T:ALnD 
IN URDU LITEATURE 

G C Narang 

1 Syncretic trends in Bhaka and Rckhta of 14th and 15ih Centuries. 

2 Deccani Branch of Urdu Literature its historical importance as 
regards the relations of conqueror and vanquished ( 15th to 17th cent ) 
— A special notice of Kali Kutaf Shah’s poetry 

3 Urdu Gazzel, its importance in revealing the synthesis brought over 
by the impact of Islamic Mysticism with Vcdantism 

4 Common services of Hindu writers rendered in the field of Urdu 
literature, their importance and scope 

5 Modern Urdu literature, honeycombed with syncretic references 
of Hindu and Muslim culture, one of the important links betw-een the two 
nations, its importance and influence towards gulfing the divergences brought 
over by the partition of India 
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12 ENMITY BETW'EEN NAHAPANA AND S'ATAEARNT 

F. R Tahalkar 

Nahapana remains a mystery His corns fonnd at Jogalthembi — On 
obv. N’s bust and that of another male — On rev legends m Kharosthi and 
Greek, thunderbolt, year 44 — N held north-west Sahyadri when Roman trade 
in the East flourished by sea and land ( 1st cen A D ) N occupied 
important posts in N W Deccan, these were connected with trade beyond 
the seven seas Traders secured precious stones and other commodities in 
demand at Roman centres on the Mediterranean N held coast from 
Dahannka in the south to Stambhatirtha to the north of Bhrgukaccha From 
Stambhatirtha radiated highways to (1) Girinagara, (2) Dasapura, (3) 
Ujjayinl on way to Vidi^a, and (4) banks of the Banas (Parjjsk) for 
Puskara and Mathura From Bharoch highways ran to (5) Vanavasi by sea 
and (6) Ujjaini by land, also to (7) Kamane and (8) Jogalthembi At 
latter point N held approaches to further Deccan m S E along the 
Godavary valley 

Geography of Ptolemy is full of information about the mterior of 
this region Did Yonakas, some bearmg Indian names, and N supply this 
to Ptolemy ’ Yonakas were in league with N Most of the former were 
Roman subjects or refugees from the North-West Names hke Mma and 
Minagaro are Scythian, while Syeastrene, Kamane, Caliane, Anake, Tiatura 
&c are Greek. These stand for Saura^tra, KSmapya of RSstrakctas ( mod 
Kamrej ), mod Kalyan near Bombay, an old port of SatavShanas Anke 
of Ptolemy lay along the coast from Sopara southwards This reminds us 
of the nver Ana of the Greeks on way to Bactna, lymg to the north of 
Sakasthina Trace of Tiatura is probably presen ed in the name of a rner 
Titur betw'een Cfaalisgara and Bhadgaon Two Mina rivers are known One 
IS a tributoiy- of the Kukdi near Junnar (ya^'ananagar) capital of N 
Another Mma is a tnbutor)' of the Mahi joining from the south near the 
head of the Gulf Nahpa a Milage near Borsad to the north of the Mahi 
IS known N thrived m the early days of Ku>hans who w'ere fnendij to 
Romans Sakas were Phil-Hellenic 

Vespasian, Titus and Trajan (68 A D - 1 1 7 A D ) destroyed Kingdoms 
of the Jew's m Palestine nnd that of Nabataeans of Petra nearby (70 A D ) 
Romans drove Parthians to the east of the Tigris (115 A D ) Trajan 
(97-117 AD) while at the head of the Persian Gulf dreamt of invading 
India But his sudden death on way from Babvlon to S\na averted this 
calamity Hadnan (117-138 AD) restored peace in the East Return of 
PulomSvi to Paithan from his Andhra capital falls during this period Was 
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the enmity between NahapSna nnd STlnhirni 111, due to ihi'5 trade rivalry? 
Their dates fall within Trajan’s reign It is highly probable that this uas the 
root cause of the trouble hinted at by the author of the Pcnplus ( hO A D ) 

Intense trade existed between Putcoli, a Roman port and Barjgaza 
(India) held by the Greeks and later by Nahapma Nahntians of Petra 
were earners of Roman trade Their script was Aramaic Their coins arc 
with jugget busts of their king and queen. Now Nahip'lna's coins bear 
two busts First part of Jogalthcmbi strangely suggests a jugret ( in'sT;) 
‘Pitalkhora’ may be an abridged form of • Putcoli Khalnr.ita' Kharojthi 
senpt IS derivable from Aramaic. 



SECTION IX ARCHAEOLOGY 


I. DIKPALAS AND THEIR ^AKTIS IN TEMPLES OF ORISSA 

P A char) a 

In early Saiva temples of Orissa no images of Dikpalas are found 
and in their places the deities of Saiva pantheon are noticed The date of 
RajErniji temple is asigned to 1000 A D. and in this temple 8 Dikpalas 
arc found at 8 cardinal points. The names of Dikpalas from east to 
north-cast arc Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairrta, Varuna, Vsyu, Kubera and 
Erma. In the great temple of Lifigaraja and the Brahtne^war temple which 
were built in the latter half of the 11th century we find Dikpalas In the 
JagannSth temple at Pun also there are images of Dikpalas Its date is 
about the middc of the I2th century A D So the temples built from 1000 
to 1180 A D arc adorned with DikpSlas 

In the AnantavEsudeva temple at Bhubaneswar, which was erected in 
1278 A D we not only find the images of DikpSlas but images of their 
Saktis or female energies also The female energies of Dikp'Jas are also 
named according to the corresponding DikpElas and they possess the 
Ayudhas and vehicles same as those of the Dikpalas 

The temples of Sadhi, Chitrakgrmi, Yame^vara, Mitreivara, Varunesvara 
of Bhubaneswar also possess the images of Dikpalas with their Saktis not 
only in the main temple, but also m their Jagamohans All these temples 
were built after the 13th century A D The images of Dikpalas and their 
Saktis have been carved in various ways by the different sculptors in a 
period of 500 years from 1000 A D 


2 KHAIRAGARH 
Adns Baneriji 

The present paper makes an endeavour to describe the antiquarian 
remains m the village of Khaira in the Rasra tahsil of the Ballia District 
in Uttar Pradesh 
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- ORIGIN OF THF BUDDHIST CHURCH VRT— THF BACKGROUND 

'Inn* Bnrcrji 


The principal clnrac'cnctic of Indian '’rt i*; that the fornr; "'c %cr> 
v,ell cle%clopcd '^hovvinc nr^turu}, therefore the que'^tion of t*»eir origin J5 
as intriguing as it is \aguc In the present piper an cfToit Ins been m''dc 
to show the tangled skein with particular referenee to the s'vcjal, pchiical, 
ethnical and philosophical bad ground 


4 OBSERVATIONS ON SOME NON - MUH \MM \D W COINS 

Pn) at os! Parerjea 

The coins discussed in this paper belong to the Com -Cabinet of the 
Inaian Museum, Calcutta Tnc\ present certain intcremng t\pes and 
I’arieries The first of these is a nice siKcr coin of Sirato and Agathoclcia 
Its obierse shows the conjugate busts of Strato and \cathocIeia and the 
reverse, Pallas with aegis and thunderbolt, and a monogram which is not 
found on any other coin of this tjpc The <econd one is an interesting 
silier coin of Strato I with the diademed and hclractcd busts of the king 
on the obverse and the figure of Pallas on the reverse The third one is a 
coin of Strato I with Strato II with the legend m:iharajasa trato'tna strjtcsa 
potrasa diOsa pmapzta Stratcsa The fourth coin belongs to a later 
Iodo-Sc>lhic chief called Bashana who belonged to the tnbe, Shic-dhas or 
Shapdas This tribe -name occurs also on coins of Bnadra Bicharpa and 
P^na described bj Smiih and R D Bane-ji (C C T , Vo! I, pp 8?f; 
J. P. A 5 B, 190S, pp SI ST ) Smith read tie legend as S/sIcda and 
Banerji as Shilada But the correct reading seems to be S<i,r dhas as Thomas 
long ago suggested while dealing with a similar coin in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XII, p 10 Coins '^Nos 5 and 6 blong to the Gadaha or Gadahara 
chiefs Yasha and Cashapa The names of these rulers are known fob the 
first time from these two coins The se%enlh or the last com m this paper 
is one of Dalamardana Saha of Nepal, beanng the date SSS ( N ' S ) The 
date was wrongly read as ISSS V S b\ B'dsabmQd in the Supplen entary 
Catalogue of the Indian Museum Coins, Vol 1, p 79- 
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5 A SHORT KURKTHAR BRONZE INSCRIPTION 
Pnvalosh Banerjee 

The inscription m question is engra\cd on the back of the halo and 
pedestal of a bronze image, found along with two hundred and thirty 
other bronze objects at Kurkihar in the district of Gaya, Bihar, in 1930 
The whole of this bronze collection is now' in the Patna Museum, Patna 
The actual image of which the halo and pedestal in question formed a 
part, was, so far as I know, not available 

The inscription is w'rittcn in Eastern script of c 10 th 11 th- century 
A D It consists of two parts The first part which records the gift of a 
lay worshipper called GopHla-hinoka is engraved on the back of the halo 
and It was published by Dr A Banerji-Sastri la J B O R S , Vol 
XWI, pp 249-50, along with most of the other Kurkihar bronze image 
inscriptions The second part of the inscription which contains the name 
Oi Bhaishajja-guru Buddha has not been published anyw'here before I 
edit here the full text of the inscription, on the basis of my study of the 
original record 

Bhaishajya-guru is a tery popular divinity m China, Japan and Tibet 
He IS the healing Buddha ‘dispensing the spiritual medicme when properly 
worshipped’ According to the Bltaishaj\a-gttrii sutra he is the ruler of the 
eastern world and he w'as a Buddha when Gautama was a Bodhisattva 
Though the cult of Bhaishajya-guru was specially popular in Chma, Tibet 
and Japan the present inscription shows that it w'as held m esteem in 
certain parts of India also in the mediaeval penod 


6 HINDU ELEMENTS IN EARLY MUSLIM COINAGE IN INDIA 
Asoke Kwmr Bhattacharyya 

Khutba and Sikkah being the essential symbols of royalty in Islam, 
the medieval period of Indian histoo' is greatly ennehed by an enormous 
mass of numismatic material For cultural history, no less lor the polucal, 
these coins afford ample evidences for interesting and important study From 
the earliest period of Muslim numismatics in India begming w'lth Mahmsd 
of Ghazni down to the end of the Mughal, we have an almost unbroken 
senes of coins exhibiting the different cultural trends obtained at different 
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Associated with the ceremony of flag-hoisting m a temple is the con- 
cept of Yaksa known m Jainism as SarvSlha or Sarvahna The presiding 
deity of ihe flag is said to ascend along with Sarvalha Yaksa who forms 
there the pnncipal deity The details of the iconography of the Yaksa have 
I been worked out from Digambara texts like the Tnlokassra of the 10th 
cent A D and specimens from the South in the temples at Tiruparut- 
tikunram are discussed Its distinction from the Yaksa Gomedha attached 
to NeminStha is pointed out 

The next deity dealt with is Brahmafenti Yaksa who assimilates the 
character of Brahma of the orthodox system and is specially noted in 
connection with the worship of Santmatha, the I6th Tirthankara The 
Sanustuti of an anonymous writer mentions the deity The Svetambara on a 
palm leaf ms at Cham, Baroda, gives a representation of the Yaksa An- 
other from the Bhandars at Patan illustrates the deity which was wrongly 
identified by Brown as Sakra NinTatakahka also gives a tradition according 
to the Svetimbaras 

The iconography of Hanijaigamesi who is ^discussed next is studied from 
a comparative point of view The Brahmanic text Harnanisa mentions him 
as the younger brother of Kum5.ra (Kartikeya) This explains the vafmna 
mavura for the deity Jama Kalpasutra and the Aniagadadasao Sutra while 
gmng an account of the functions of the deity supply us with their res- 
pective iconography indirectly 

Kapardi Yaksa of the Jams is an instance of assimilation of an aspect 
of Siva in Brahmanism The Jama legends explammg the symbolism are 
described in detail 


8. A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EXPLORATION IN MAHARASHTRA 

M N Deshpande 

In recent years, a few ancient Satavahana sites like Paithan, Kolhapur, 
Karad and Nasik have been excavated in Maharashtra and much useful 
light has been thrown on the Sata\ ahana period and the trade relauons of 
the Deccan with the mediterrenean countries in the early centuries of the 
Chnstian era The lowest levels at Nasik have brought to light a new 
S-29 
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pre-Mstoric: culturs cliaraclerised bj painted poueri and microliths Joroe 
near Sangamner (Abmednagar District) has also yielded finds of the same 
nature 

In the year 1951-52 and 1952-53 excavation at Bahai in EastKhandesh 
District vras tradertaken by the Archaeological Department and the remains 
of a new culture characterised by painted pottery and microlitl's v.ere 
brought to light. These lai in the lowest let el and were superimposed by 
early historic cultural dehns of 12 ft. thickness which again nere capped 
by N, B. P. assignable to 3-4 Cent B. C The painted pottery culture was 
thus asrigned to abonr 750-1000 B. C. A Burial site was discot ered on the 
other side of river Gima opposite the habitation mound at Bahai where 
for the first time two types of burials viz. v^i) Pit-burial and fu) Urn-burial 
were found These contain pottery haimg definite aSnities with the mesa- 
lithic and cm bnnal pottery of Sontfcem India though iron { or metal ) is 
totally absent. ZTicroliths and camehan and bone beads are however found 
in these burials 


Exploration in Maharasb^a in the vallies of Godavari. Gima, Praiam 
and therr tributaries brcugh: to light the foPowing sites, where painted 
pottery and rmcroliths have been found — 


EhoJuV-jr ; On the bank of MahSlina ( Dist ITasik ) 

Sfear : fDist, hsasik) 

AbraT^o’: : ( Dish Xasik ) 

-Veimra era To^'a cr Prs~s7^ Sar^a- . ( Ahmednagar Dist ) 


Surface exp'^oration of Pa:trcr yielded for the first rime X. B. ?. and 
the remains of printed, pottery czlvzrc. 

The feture ti^an of '"crk fo' fah^asri^ta is "indicated at the end. 


9, ORIGES OF EvDIAX EPIGRAPHY 


D 3. L^'cT-^, If. e. 


i. Oman 

mting of and 
3. Vacic 


. o'- Indian np-gmphy oescure 

ce of epfgntph cai material dees not mean ignorance of 
en; HInccs. 

eitdenci tc shew that the Vedic Aryans nor only knew the 
g hut cac X'ec'c maauscrints carefclly preserved. 
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4 Reasons for the absence of epigraplucal material in pre-Mauryan 

' times 

5 Origin of Indian epigraphy can be traced to the Indus Valley 
penod m 2000 B, C 

6 Subsequent disappearance of epigraphical records for some unknown 
reasons 

7 Revival of Indian epigraphy in the Maurya period in fourth cent. 
B C due to rise of Buddhism. 


10. A MEDIAEVAL TEMPLE AT KOTAI (IN KUTCH) * 

IS IT A SUN SHRINE 

A. S Gadre 

Kotai on the border of the great Ran of Kutch is a village about 12 
miles to the north of Bhuj, the capital of Kutch That it was once a 
prosperous locality can be seen from the structural remains of a richly 
carved temple Silver laris found m a neighbourmg village are preserved m 
the State Museum at Bhuj It has remains of an old city perhaps of 
the 10th century. The extant temple is ascribed to the famous Kutch ruler 
Lakha Phulani The temple which is the subject of this paper has been 
noticed in the Bombay Gazetter Vol V and in the Report on the Antiquities 
of Kathiawad and Kutch by J Burgess In both the places it is described 
as a Sun Temple Exploration of Kutch was entrusted to me by the Direc- 
tor General of Archaeology in India, New Delhi in 1951 when I was 
working as Director of Archaeology, Baroda The monument was thoroughly 
examined by me, when I found that it is not a Sun Temple, but that it is 
a Siva temple The Bombay Gazetteer records that there were four temples 
But at present only one exists That the temple descnbed in this paper is 
the same as that descnbed in detail in the Gazetteer and by Burgess can 
be accepted on comparison of the photograph published by Burgess and 
those accompanying this paper The mam argument of both the Gazetteer 
and Burgess m saying that it is a Sun temple is that there is a navagraha 
panel over the door lintel The writer of this paper has carefully examined 
the sculptures and has come to the conclusion that it is a Siva temple 
The reasons in brief are as under 

(1) The panels - one at the entrance and the other over the door 
hntel of the garbha-grha do not depict the navagrahas or planets The 

main figures are of Brahma, Siva and Vishnu The second god is in the 
centre 
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(2) The sculptures are mainly Saivite The figures in the mam niches 
of the mandovaras are vanous forms of Siva 

(3) There is not a single figure of Surya m any of the panels 

(4) The temple faces the west, whereas Sun temples are known to face 
the east 

(5) The passage for abluuon water in the garbhagriha is a characteristic 
of Siva temples 

The sculptures are described at^ome length in the paper The mam 
reason for writing this paper is to correct the long-persisting misnomer of 
the temple Even the Kutch Bus Service Guide has given the temple as a 
Sun temple m its list of places of histoncal importance in Kutch Hence 
an attempt is made here to identify the temple correctly 


11. ‘ VIGRAHAPALA ’ COINS — NOT A MAGADHA TYPE 

R C Kar, M A 

The ‘ Vigrahapala ' coins, or Vigrahapula-di ammas as they are 
called m the Siyadopi inscription, are usually regarded as a Magadhan 
issue and attnbuted to one or other of the three Vigrahap5las of Magadha 
or Eastern India, namely, Vigrahapsla I (c A D 854-57), Vigrahapala 
II (c A D 992) and Vigrahapala HI (c A D 1055-81) This generally 
accepted view, however, appears untenable, as on typological and 
‘ paleographic ’ considerations the earliest of the Vigrahapala issues have to 
be placed before the earliest of the AdivarSha coins of the Gurjara- 
PratihSra king Bhoja I (c A D 835-85) of Kanauj It is also not 
possible to assign them to earlier Pala kings like Dharmapala ( c A D 
769-815) or Devapala (c A D 815-54 ) because of their close typological 
affinity with the Sasaman coinage, the rarity of their occurrence in Bengal, 
and the absence of any reference to Vigrahapala-drammas as such m the 
numerous Pala records On the other hand, these together with the evidence 
of the Siyadopi inscription and the fact of their abundant occurrence at 
Ahichchhatra in association with \divaraha-drammas , will suggest the 
attribution of the Vigrahapala coins to the Gurjara-PratihSras of Kanauj- 
Cunningham, indeed, suspected this connexion on the evidence of the 
Siyadoni inscription, and appears to have been inclined to attribute them 
to one of the successors of Bhoja I But, as the earliest of the Vigrahapala 
coins were earlier than the earliest of the Adivaraha coins, it is suggested 
here that the Vigrahapala coins were first minted probably by the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king Bhoja I dunng the earlier part of his reign 
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In the jurisdiction of the village Tirabarva of the Sinor taluka, Baroda 
Distnct, IS a small low flat mound A small tnal trench was dug on 
It It has thrown new light on the Early Histone Archaeology of Gujarat 

The excavation has given three periods The earhest is characterised 
by Red and black ‘ Megahthic Pottery ’ ( mostly rimless bowls and shallow 
dishes), associated with a few fragments of the Northen Black Polished 
ware The next period is characterised by the presence of the red polished 
ware associated with typical pottery found in association with the Kshatrapa 
penod at Baroda On the top is found the ‘ Mediaeval painted ware ’ with 
black painting on white background on a red slipped ware The upper limit 
of this pottery seems to be about 600 A D from the evidence at the 
excavation at Baroda 


13 MURIA STONE INSCRIPHON OF ^ANKARAGANA 
Prof V V MirasJn 

In July last a stone mscnption was discovered by Dr M C. Chaubey 
of Jabalpur at Muria, a village near Bona on the Jabalpur-Sagar road It 
is fragmentary It consists of only two lines, of which the right-hand portion 
is lost It contains only two names xiz. S'ri-S'ankaragaijadeva in the first 
line and Bbattikaradeva in the second The object of the inscription was 
probably to record the construction of some meritorious work by Bhatti- 
karadeva, since the word now partially lost, written after Bhatti- 

karadevasya in hne 2. 

The characters of this record are similar to those of the Sagar and 
Chhoti Deori incnptions recently edited by me in the Epigraphia Indtca 
Sankaragana mentioned in the first line of this inscription is probably 
indenUcal with the Kalachuri prince of the aforementioned two records 
- which were found in the neighbouring country He probably flonrished 
about the middle of the eight century A D 
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14 THe THREE BODHISAITV^A IMAGES OF NALANDA 

B. N Mishra 

The three Bodhisattva figures discussed m the present paper belong to 
the Gupta, late Gupta and Early Mediaeval periods They have been for 
the first time identified here correctl}' Their comanion figures or the 
Dhyani Buddha effigies decorating their crests have proved helpful in 
ascertaining their individual ensiues It is of immense value to know that 
the Nalanda collection consists of Bodhisattvas like Siddhaikavlra and 
SSmantabhadra The SarnSth Museum exhibits an image of Siddhaikavira 
which is considerably later m date than the Nalanda S'lddhaikavira 
Moreover, only Nalanda has yielded an image of SSmantabhadra 

These Nalanda sculptures clearly show that their monographic features, 
viz crests, eye-brows, eyes, lips, fingers, knees, feet, garments etc - have 
their ongin in the sculptures of the KushSija era and SSmath of the Gupta 
regime History of figure art at Nalanda can, therefore, be traced in context 
of this closer affinity of technique and style from the Gupta to the late 
Mediaeval times. 


15 A NOTE ON DHOBADI8A ROCK CARVINGS FOUND 

AT CHAIBASSA 

Vijayakanta Mishra, M A 

While excavatmg the western channel of the Sai^amliatu Medium - 
Irrigation Scheme m the Sadar Subdivision of Chaibassa, a large umber of 
rock carvings have been found The depth of tliese carvings are 1 to 2 
milimetres There are some symbols having peculiar patterns These rocks 
occur m the middle of the channel One of these carvings indicate a human 
being with a Nsga in his hand and a bird on the top Another human 
figure with a N5ga headdress seems to be worshipping the deity The NSga 
worship can be traced from the prehistonc period to the present day 
The whole of Chhota 'Nagpur can be associated with the N5ga worship. 
In this connection it mav be mentioned that the members of the ruling 
house of Chutia Nagpur always bear a head-dress so arranged to resemble 
a serpent coiled round with its head protruding over the wearer’s brow 

As regards the age of the carvings, it is difficult to say anything defi- 
nite at the present time Probably these rock carvmgs served religious objects 
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originally A furlher and 'detailed exploration may throw more light on these 
carvings and the prehistoric age of Chhota Nagpur 


16. AN INTERESTING INSCRIBED POTCOVER FROM 
NALTSAR SAMBHAR 

Dr Satva Prakash 

The broken inscribed potcover, which forms the subject matter of this 
note, was discovered in a mound at Nalisar m Sarabhar Distnct in the 
month of September, 1949 Excavations were conducted at this place m 
1937-3S by the late Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, revealing the terracottas 
and pottery of the period ranging from the early Gupta period to the 10th 
century A D. No inscribed pottery piece was found at that time In 1949 
when It became necessary to give a slope to the walls of the mam trench 
dug in the earlier excavations, this potcover and a com of Diomedes and 
several coins of the 2nd and 3rd Century A D were discovered As the 
digging was for sloping the walls of the trench, no definite statement can 
be hazarded as to whether this potcover was from the mam Gupta layer 
or from the earlier layer But this inference regarding the date of the 
pottery piece can easily be drawn from a study of the script used in this 
potcover. 

Tins potcover is interesting m two respects Firstly it gives a strange 
reading and does not allow vs to arrive at any phrase, which might show 
the correct name of any owner of the pot Secondly, the two inscribed 
words are difierently inscribed The first part appears to have been simply 
a scribbling while the other one is a well written word The senpt of the 
first part appears to be of another period than that of the other part 

The potcover reads as follows — 

(From left to right) Mukhesa - Ramskasa 

This IS how It has been read by the writer of the note There are some 
scholars who have read it as — 

DJumesa Ramskasa 

But there appears little force in reading the phrase as such This reading 
too does not give any meaning To my mind Ramakasa is the Pah form 
of Ramukasya and it means ' of RamSk,’ which appears to be the name 
of somebody 
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As this cover is broken and the other portion of the potcover may 
also be containing a part of the inscription, no inference other than this 
can be hazarded definitely at its face value 

But that this inscription is in two scripts is certain 

The script used in Mukhesa is different from that of Rawakasa The 
former is an earlier script while the other is a later script The potcover 
IS, however, of the 2nd Century A D. 


17. ON A S'RI PRATAPA COIN AT NALANDA 
Dr S. C Ray, M A. D Phil 

The paper notes the discovery of a Sri PratSpa type of Ksiminan com 
generally ascribed to Lalitsditya from the ruins of the ancient university 
site of NSlanda This is the sohtary archaeological evidence which may 
indicate Lahtaditya’s victorious march in the plains of India as far east as 
Nalanda NSlandS has yielded a stone inscription of a king named Yaso- 
varman His identity with Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, who, according to 
' Kalhaija, was defeated by LaUtaditya has often been suggested but never 
proved The discovery of Lalitaditya’s coin from the same spot which also 
yields an inscription beanng the name of his great adversary would un- 
doubtedly give more weight to the held supposition 


18. KUDIMIYAMALAI MUSIC INSCRIPTION- AN INTERPRETATION 
Prof P Sambamoorlhy, B A , B L 

\ 

The significance of the Kudimiyamalai Music Inscnption from the 
historical and musicological points of view — The date of the Inscription 
and Its Author — Dr Bhandarkar and other scholars who have studied tins 
Inscription — Why the Inscnption has baffled all attempts at interpretation 
so far 

Barring the musical inscription at Tirumayam, this is the only important 
inscnption pertaining to music in the whole of India The Inscnption is of 
all-India interest since it was carved at a time when the bifurcation into 
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the two sub-systems of music -Hmdustham and Karnatic had not come 
into vogue — The object of the Author in carving this Inscription— Bharata’s 

Experimental vinas offering a clue to the notation used The meaning of 
the vowel changes m the names of the solfa letters A similar device 
resorted to in European music, many centuries later The dot in the 
Inscnption Exposition of the jaiis ( ragas ) through mnas ' 

- The kcldha scale of ancient music — The meaning of sankirm jati 
Demonstration of the Music of the Inscription on the Pradarsana Veena 


19. EXCAVATIONS AT MAHESHVAR IN MADHYA BHARAT 
Dr H D Sankaba and Dr B Subbarao 

Mahishmati is a well known city in Ancient India located on the banks 
of the riverJNarmada As it is well-known in Puranic and Buddhist literature, 
this area was taken np for exploration and excavation by the Narmada 
Vally Expedition organized by the Deccan College Research Institute, M. 
S University of Baroda and the Government of Madhya Bharat Modern 
Maheshvar m the Nimad District of Madhya Bharat is the site of the ancient 
city of Mdhishmati and there are extensive mounds on the north bank of 
Narmada (Maheshvar) and the south bank (Navdatoli) Excavations were 
earned out at both the sites and an area of ten miles on either side was 
intensively explored The following sequence of Cultures was estabhshed 

1 Palaeolithic (Mid-Pleistocene) 

2 Proto-Neolithic 

3 Proto-Historic, charactenzed by the presence of painted pottery, 
microliths and copper, and chronologically belonging to the 1st half the 
1st millenium B C 

4 Early histone period from about 400 B C to 400 A D , cfaarecter- 
ized by the Northern Black Polished Ware, an incomplete stupa of about 
the 3rd century B C and a number of early punch marked and cast Ujjain 

corns 

In view of the association of Mahishmati with the Epic tradition, it 
bnngs to limelight the problem of the Ancient Indian Chronology m relation 
to Indian archaeology 


S-30 
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20. THE SUN -GOD OF BHiLSA 
Dr D C Sircar, M A , Ph D 


The paper deals with the history of the Sun-god of Bhilsa, called 
BhaiUasvamm or Bhailasvamin, from the middle of the ninth to the end 
of the thirteenth century It contains, besides the consideration of the 
known evidence on the subject, the result of the author's study of two 
inscriptions from Bhilsa. These records were noticed in the Report of the 
Archaeological Department of the old Gwalior State (notv Madhya BhSrat) 
and were characterised as illegible. The author’s study, however, has shown 
that the first of the two inscriptions, which bears a date in 878 A D , 
mentions the temple of Bhadlasvamin at BhilsS, while the second contains 
a Khaudakavya in praise of the Sun-god of Bhilsa, composed by the great 
poet Chhittapa, well known to the students of Sanskrit anthologies The 
first record offers ns the earliest known reference to the Sun-god of 
Bhilsa and the second supplies us with the only known kavya of poet 
Chhittapa who seems to have been the chief poet at the court of Paramara 
Bhbja (circa 1010-55 AD) Both the inscriptions have been edited by 
the author of the paper for the Epigraphia ludica 


21 THE STORY OF GANGA AT PATTADAKAL 
C Simramamurti , M. A 

Gangs IS known by different names all of which are pregnant with 
meaning As Tnpathaga the sacred nver purifies three worlds This is the 
theme of a sculptural narration on a pillar in the Virupsksha temple at 
Patta^akal Here her great spmt of self-sacrifice and kind compliance with 
the wishes of the Vasus whom she delivered from the curse of Vasishtha 
and by her effort raised them again to heaven, ;s brought m to suggest 
that she similarly elevated to heaven by washing the remams of the sons 
of Sagara .who were burnt to ashes by sage Kapila when they attempted to 
attack him for carrying their sacrificial horse as they were led to believe by 
the presence of the animal m his tncmity in PatSla The netherworld is 
suggested by the diggaja supporting the earth and the sixty thousand prin- 
ces who rushed in one body against Kapila are suggested in one agressive 
figure attacking a sage, and the approach of Ganga is as m the other 
panels suggested both by a stream and her anthropomorphic form as a 
damsel 
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Her descent to earth is shown m the panel where the stream and the 
maiden representing it approach Siva who receives her on his locks and 
locks her up there and on the prayers of Bhagiratha who performs severe 
penance again the stream of Ganga is released once more and she proceeds 
towards the mountain HimavSn whence she flows down and passes sage 
Jahnu’s hermitage where the enraged anchonte receives her m his Kamaij^a- 
lu ( water vessal ) and gulps her m a sip, and again on the entreaties of 
Bhagiratha she is released through the ear of the sage to finally reach the 
ashes of the sons of Sagara in the netherworld 


22 TRINITY IN SCULPTURE 


K V Sowidara Rajan 


The paper bnngs out the phenomenal prominence that the tnmty of 
Brahmanic Pantheon - Vishnu, Rudra and Brahma - attained individually 
and as a composite entity, after emerging from the comparatively humble t 
beginnings in the Vedic period as Mitra — Vishnu, Rudra and PrajSpati 
It shows how particularly in Early Hindu iconography, the basic unitary 
concept of the Tnmty had co-extensive sway in the minds of the people, 
who were otherwise grouped into separate sects given to worshipping indi- 
vidual members of the trinity exclusively, and how even the tnune iconic 
creations had a patent henotheistic stamp m them, in that the self-same 
member of the trinity was depicted with the tnple manifestations, sue 
the Elephanta Mahe^a or the Mathura Vishnu (now in Boston Museum) 

would signify. 


This cenamly indicates how, as far as the religions 
■evealed by sculptural specimens the difference between the V.shuuUe 
md Sivailes was largely in the form and the substance or t e cor 
ehgious beliefs was the same composite ‘ triguijstmaka manifestatio 

he Suprme pnnciple 




23 BUDDHIST SCULPTURES FROM SALIHUNDAM 
R Subrahmanyam, M A , Ph D 
About twelve stone images were found in the 

the Vam^adhara River, m the Chicacole Taluq of 1920 

istrict, by Mr A H Longhurst. in the course of his exc 
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These images, most of which arc inscribed, are of very fine workmanship 
They ha^e been assigned to the 9th cenluiy A C on artistic, and palaco- 
graphical grounds b}' Mr Longhurst The publication of authentic works 
on Buddhist Iconography in recent years necessitated a re-examination of 
these beautiful sculptures and their identification In the paper, I have 
attempted to identify some of these images with reference to the authentic 
texts on Buddhist Iconography and to trace the growth and spread of Tantnc 
Buddhism in this part of India 


24. FORT RAISEN FOUNDATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

M H R Tawtun 


1 Topography 

( Situation - nature of the scrap - mineral resources - Flora & Fauna 
etc if any ) 

2 Human Geography 

3 Histoncal background 

(a) Early history based on archaeological and folklore evidence, 
(b) Known lustory''( beginning ), (c) The Rajput dynasties - the Malwa 
and the Gujarat Kings and the Raisen Fort, (d) Close of the medieval 
history, (e) The later Mughals and the Raisen Fort 

4 Advent of the modem era 

(a) Dost Mohammed Khan and the Fort, (b) Award of the Fort 
to Navab Fez Mohammed Khan by the Delhi Emperor, (c) The fort 
of Raisen under the rulers of Bhopal, (d) Present position 

5 Architecture of the Fort Its mam structures and palaces (Mahals) 

(a) Bastions, (b) Fort Wall, (c) Watch Towers (Rabats) 

6 Maiq Buildings 

(a) Rani-ka-mahal, (b) Badal Mahal, (c) Itardan, (d) Mosque, 
(e) Bara-da-n or the Madrasa 

7 Water supply sys'em 

(a) Talabs or small lakes, (b) Tanks (a unique system), (c) Un- 
derground ^^^lls 


8 Conclusion 



SECTION X INDIAN LINGUISTICS 


1. A COMMON SCRIPT FOR THE WHOLE OF INDIA 
Lakshmikant Mahadeo Chakradeo, B A , M Sc , C, T I Sc. 


One remedy to bring about oneness out of apparent diversity is to 
have a really fitting National Language It has been shown elsewhere that 
Hindi IS a misfit and that Sanskrit is the only language absolutely fit for 
this purpose after some studied simplification has been brought about in 
its grammar In addition to the above if we adopt a common script 
throughout India to write all the regional languages, it wiU have a very 
powerful unifying influence and a feelmg of oneness It is the object of 
this paper to study this second remedy aimed at creating and maintaining 
solidarity and oneness of our nation 

Some of the Indian scripts require reform immediately Instead of tiymg 
to invent something there, why not straightway adopt Devanagan alphabet to 
fill in the deficiencies ? For example, in Tamil there is one symbol to denote 
Ka, Kha, Ga and Gha and the pronunciation of that symbol occurring in 
a writing is to be judged only from the context, e g Gandhi an a t 
are written exactly in the same manner Tamil should probably 
first language to adopt this suggestion of taking Devanagan as the com 

script for all languages 


A word at this stage on reforming the Devanagan script itself to 
make it more simple, more easily readable, suitable for being put on 
type-wnter and for printing purposes with the least number ol typ s, 
not be out of place The Bombay Govt had . 

a committee under the presidentship of Shn Kaka Ka c ar ’ ^ 
was ready long ago It should be given effect to uith further 
as may be found necessary in the three years that a\c 
was made It is happy that a conference is being held in Nov 
for adopting a common reformed Devanagan scrip r . 

Indian languages I wonder why the South Indian languages - 

also be invoked to join, m the move of evolving a ‘common -np. ^ I 

have made my suggestions about the additions t at arc 

the paper If the Conference at Nainital finalises the ^cnp. tUmi 
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the needs of the North Indian languages alone into considertion, the 
South Indian languages will be thrown out at the moment which in itself 
IS not at all desirable They are already thinking that adoption of Hindi 
as the National Language is an invasion on them That feeling could be 
removed by adopting Sanskrit as the National Language of India A 
society for doing everything to achieve this end is already started at Bombay 
Let not North India exclude the South from their move to evolve a common 
scnpt and alienate them from the “ Oneness of the Nation ” concept It 
would be advisable to have one single and concerted attempt comprising 
all the Indian languages so that a change will not be necessary to 
accommodate the South Indian languages, separately after the North Indian 
languages have finalised their common Devanagari Scnpt, as per present 
programme at Nainital 


2 SANSKRIT IMUST BE REVn^D BY SIMPLIFYING IT AND 
MADE THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 

Lakshmikant Mahadeo Chakradeo, B A , M Sc > C I I Sc 

Sanskrit is considered to be a dead language, it is also considered to 
be very difBcult and hence students are turned away from its study even 
though it, IS really necessary for the progress of the mother tongues or 
regional languages of India and of Hindi, the language at present fixed as 
the National Language This attitude of looking at Sanskrit must and can 
be changed immediately 

If we want to bring back the number of linguistic subjects to be studi- 
ed to three we must choose either English or Sanskrit as our National 
Language English has so far been the common language of India A lang- 
uage in order that it should be made the National Language must be 
capable of becoming the common language of India and at the same time 
it must be an Indian language^ a language for which the majonty of the 
Nationals have regard Sanskrit is the only language left and hence we 
have no alternative but to make it the National Language of India The 
question can befittmgly be asked ‘ Is Sanskrit capable of becoming the 
common language ’ Thib brings us to the question of what is meant by the 
Common Language To-day English is spoken by scarcely 5 percent of the 
Indian population and yet it is the Common Language English is an alien 
language and jet it could be studied Could not Sansknt be studied as 
the common language when e\ery regional language of India contains 30 
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to 60 per cent Sanskrit or Sanskrit-origined words ? For all activities 
within the Regional State the mother tongue will be quite ample The need 
for the common language comes in when there is inter-state communication, 
when a person from one State goes to another State This is likely to 
happen mainly to the people who have gone beyond the primary school 
stage of education and entered the Secondery School stage Thus the 
common language will be necessary for being studied in secondary school 
stage and it is here that Sanskrit must be first begun The simplification 
of Sanskrit must be made to such an extent that the average student in 
thiSv secondary school stage should not find it difficult to learn Simply 
because the common language is also called the National Language it does 
not mean that every individual will have to learn the language Even Hindi 
cannot be so learnt by the last man Why, for the matter of that even the 
mother-tongue has unfortunately not gone down to that level The primary 
stage of school education is the exclusive field of the regional language, 
and all those that have not gone beyond that stage need not be expected 
or bothered with the National Language This is the onl}' manner in which 
the difficulty created by making Hindi the National Language can be solved 
There is no other way of meeting this problem of the fourth language 


The question to be tackled is to see how Sanskrit can be simplified without 
distorting it Linguists and Sanskrit scholars can suggest a number of ways 
but I venture to make a couple of suggestions in that direction The Dual 
is the queerest thing in Sansknt which does not exist in any other language 
Be It a noun, a pronoun, an adjective or a verb, every word has to be declined 
as per the standard word All such model words have to be made bj heart 
from the DhaturoopSvah and NSmaroopavali This is the first thing that 
one has to learn in the secondary school and at once creates the impression 
that Sansknt is difficult But to what extent do we come across the duals 
in the whole of the Sansknt literature ’ Scarcly 4 to 5 per cent, but for 
the sake of this 4 or 5 per cent we have to put up with all the dual forms 
If they are cut off and duals treated as Bahuvachana there is 33 1/3 percen 
simphficauon The loss in the entire hteraiure is just 4 or 5 per cent but 
really not even this much because ive can still follow that portion of 
literature from context In the fuller article various instances are gnen to 
prove that nothing is lost, bv this dropping Then there are the Exceptions 
to rules, Counter-exceptions, Exceptions to Counter-exceptions and o 
All these must go Nothing of real Sanskrit will be lost if thc^e 
dropped and a uniformity is introduced There is noplace to gne instance, 
here but one can well imagine the truth of this statement 
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3. THE CONCEPT OF AMONG THE VAI YAK ARANAS 

K A Siibramama Iyer, M A 

The word sqinc occurs in the virttikas and the Mahabhr sya According 
to the KSsika, the word was known to the pre-Paninian grammarians and 
denoted a word ending in the suflix of the genitive case Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it means a particular action or a peculiarity in an action suggested 
by the verbal suffixes As these are or sri cwq? the word is •secondarily 

applied to these kinds of suffixes also It is Bhartrhari who deals with this 
subject somewhat in detail m his Vakyapadiyam III According to him, !3qn5 
IS the name of that peculiar meaning which is conveyed by the or 

suffixes, sometimes, it is identical with the or qw), some- 

times It IS a special kind of action or a pecuharity in an action He 
makes an attempt to delimit the scope of the and that of f6r^ by 

pointmg out the difference between glqqr?! and The concept of sqa? is 
somewhat allied to that of “aspect” in Modern Linguistics, but, of course, 
there are differences Here, as elsewhere, Bhartrhari is careful to point out 
that Grammar only explains what is already present in the language, and 
that, in Speech, the mtention of the speaker plays a great part in the 
choice of the particular form to be used What looks like overlapping is 
really not so 


4 UNJUSTIFIABILITy OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ON 
THE BASIS OF THE OF PAMNI 

Subhadra Jha 

It IS noticed that almost all the famous authors of the treatises on the 
Pantman school of Sanskrit grammar, here and there quote, as authority, 
some of such forms, which though used by Papini himself, are not justi- 
fied according to his grammar Whenever the said authors note such forms, 
they take them to have beeo considered usable by Pamni, by the maxim of 
gtqq This sort of procedure was perhaps never intended by Paijini himself 
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«ft ?t^«T cn 

'^T«ftvn: srnrr'HTrfr'f^ 'T^\?5r^t^Tr^3Tg[r?rsc%f'T ?wr- 

ITUstfl^^Rr ^^wssiTTOT^T ^TTPr^ic^ f%^ ' ??c); '^ ^a -^ ri ^ ur ^ pT i 

m f% Trf'Tf?rwcqTWfcr5=3f^ ’ f%^ qr^T#- 

q?F^ q^T?qTqr^s=^%^ ^JT^TWTffarsnT^fjft ffTTi^ftsFr ^ 

^^'MiTpTq^ 'rrfoR. ^srr^Firf arfq ^ ^qr^FM 

qTFTTf^q *r% ^Hcrdwqprkr ^mtsFqqrrsFq+vi&q'^f^iq i Mmi^q - 

feH-^rrqr q^^wrfqrqrrccciq ^rqqrfq q# ^frdwqpTW ’jfqqj^qw qwpnr- 
F^'Tcfiq ■qf^Pr q qr ’ arsrrqni^wt'T ^Rrqcrfqrsqr^cq qprqrg^sqqr ^^- 
crqiqls^^SFTST^ ’ 

%qr ^ CiTi<Ri4q '^ i^<lM q^[q^?T^qwTfq qqrqrqF^- 

^ q T i - j^qq ? T^^q AqFqwqi ? R ' sr^g^w q'^gcrfqqq fPT*TiwRq i 


6. GRAMMATICAL IDIOMS IN SANSKRIT 
M V Mahashabde, M. A , sqiwirqr^ 

Here IS the collection of some words or phrases in Sanskrit which 
mark an idiomatic change in the meaning when some grammatical change 
IS effected in them 

This IS like an accent which changes the meaning of the Vedic words 
( ® g or an qq^l^ which changes the meaning of the root when added 

to It. (3qg3\q qiSRSiq I ) 

A great number of aphorisms of Papini who must have noted these 
in the language current at that time, contams the different idiomatic meanmgs 
of the words. It is also well known that the verbs govermng different cases 
also carry different meanmgs in the sentences 

All these may be called as the grammatical idioms 

S-31 
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For example -g, one of the i'. named a*; m the scd'C of 

praise i I — 1*"94) gmvi fviii *1 lou ha\e well sprinhled In this 

case the following ^ in is not changed into ^ But whqn a censure 
IS mtended b} the same word, § is not but it is Snwt and the 

following ^changes mto ^ according to « ’ ( Viri-3-65 ) 

ST^ f% I §ftS^ I 

Similarly the \erbal forms of the same root used in or 

gi\e us altogether different meanings. For example means 'eats^ or 
''enjoys’ or ‘expenences’. but 50 % means ‘protects’ This is according to 
(1-3-66) I 5^ I 5'taUoTpi I but qi^f gnfe ( 

The same root ^ gises different meanings v,hen the object is used in 
accusatiie or dative means ‘he has a desire for flowers’, but 

ujqipi I means ‘ he has an intense desire for flowers ' 

There are so many like these mentioned in the aphorisms of Papini 
and explained by Bhattoji Dikshita in his 

It should be noted, how'ever, that these subtle grammatical idioms are 
not being taken into consideration by many a Sanskritist 


V9. 

sfl tj. 

%^TwfeiFrnf fdnTwil'sixui'ti ^rwTi 

vtq' w iRt 5 ^ I qd'iRi qTfrqr^frw%crrRr 1 

^ fqf%ciPTFftc%^ 

tpqspRFrrq fPTTT sr iMlq- 

HdSr^iiH fPTfTl 

tprrfw PdrRr qrqppprrRr ipw 1 fqi^sqTpfte^’iTqTqTtr 1 qwq- 
Sf^ R5Wfrrr?rR;(nldl41<iiirRl fqspri^TTsf 1 
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S. LINGUISTIC AND mSTORICAL IWTESTIGATION OF THE 

USE OF THE WORD ‘ APPA ’ AS A SUFFIX TO THE 
PROPER NAMES OF MALE PERSONS 

Prof S B Shapeti, M A 

An attempt is made here to solve the mystery surrounding the word 
“appa” No authoritative dictionary' or grammar m any of the Dra\'idian 
languages, has thought it necessary to explain or e\en to suggest the 
etymology of the word and trace when actually it came to be used as a 
suffix to the proper names of male persons 

The Sanskrit dictionaries and grammars, as can be expected, are 
silent over it For, strictly speaking, it does not concern them But the 
Prakrit Dictionary' has boldly faced this issue and in the process of 
explanation has made the issue all the more confusmg Even then, we get 
a sure clue as to its possible or probable way of solution 

1 ‘ Appa ' — Father ( M Tel Tamil ) Tulu Amme — Amba ( Sanskrit ) 
Api — Marathi (Vide Dr Kittle’s Kanoada-English Dictionary') 

2 In old Kannada “ Amma "—Father. 

(a) Ammanagandhavaranam "( 10th century’ A D Rannana gada- 
yudaba Ashwas H Stanza 17 ) 

(b) “ Racharama, son of Nilabbe (970 A D inscription 158 E C 
Volume II) 

“ Amma ” = Mother 
" Amma = Father 

This IS all the more confusing Hence it is not easy to explain why 
the same word, if so, acqiured two different raeamngs, and is not acceptable 

(c) Amba = Mother and good woman In the South Indian languages, 
Amba is corrupted into amma, and is often affixed to the names of 
goddesses and females m general German Amme-a nurse ( Vide Monier 
Wilhams’ Sansknt-Enghsh Dictionary' ) 


Amba — Amma — ^Amma — ^Avva 

This IS permissible according to the rules of the Kannda grammar 
and is perfectly right 

(d) 'Atman’— has these foUowmg forms — 

(i) Itman — ^Atta, Atta, AyUj AJ’S, Appa 
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(u) Appa— Father A deshi word (V)dc ‘A Comprehensive 
Praknt-Hmdi Dictionary ’ by Pandit Hargovinda Das. T. Shctti. Calcutta 
1928) 

(e) There is a Kannada word “ Aijma meaning a leader, a ruler, 
a husband This word is often used in old literature as a suffix to the 
proper names of persons, “ Pogattoleyanmar ” 

It appears more likely that this word was corrupted into ‘Appa’, 

‘ Anma Amma— Amma— Appa. ( Vide Shabdamaiji darpapa ) 

The second half of the paper deals with the historical aspect of the 
question 

The earliest use of the word ‘ appa ’ as a suffix is traced in the 7th century 
A D. 1 ShSntapana, Nastappa (692 A D EC. VIII, Sb 571). 

As we move on from century to century it becomes more and more 
common Its use was very popular as can be seen from the names of the 
kings, generals, merchants, religious leaders and social reformers 


9. BHARTBJttARl’S CONCEPTION OF TIME 
Satya Vrat Shastn, Vyakaratjachurya, M A , M O. L 

Bhartrharl, one of the Sanskrit Grammar’s Big Four, is perhaps the 
earliest in giving us a connected picture of KSla time His work, the 
famous Vakyapadiya is not merely a treatise on grammar but also a 
treatise on the grammatical philosophy Bhartrhan is more a philosopher 
than a grammanan 

The very first question that he tackles in his chapter, ninth is v/hat 
IS K5la 

It gives the view of Bhartfhari with regard to the real nature of KSfa 
But besides this, there are many more viev/s scattered here and there 

The Kala Samuddesa of Bhartrhan is like a fathomless ocean from 
which many pearls can be churned out Bhartrhan is the only grammarian 
who has tried to delve deep into the philosophy of Grammar Bhartrhan 
knows that ‘Vartamana’ (present) is time but he seems to ask himself 
what time itself is He then starts his efforts to catch it up and present 
It to the reader 
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10 AFFRICATES IN KANNADA SPEECH 
T N Sreekantiaya 

1 The nature of affricates Affricates to be distmguished from both 
plosives and fricatives 

2 , c, cli, j and jh ( = 5 ^, and ) in current speech are really 
affricates not only in Kannada but in most other Indian languages, both 
Dravidian and Arj'an, though classed as plosives in the traditional alphabet 

3. The articulation of c and j m the Standard Kannada speech of 
Mysore Produced by the blade of the tongue against the alveolus, the 
position of the tongue-tip on a level with the lower teeth In acoustic 
quality sharply distinguished from the English affricates [ts] and [dz], 
as in church and judge, which are produced by the tip of the tongue against 
the alveolus. Further, the fricative element m the Kannada sounds 
are definitely weaker 

4, The nature of the fricative element in the Standard Kannada affricates 
The voiceless one appears to be the same as S ( 5 ) The articulation ofS 
Distinction between S and S (q; and q) m careful speech The former is a 
blade alveolar while the latter is a retroflex S distinguished from [£], the 
palatal fricative 

5. The occurrence of the dental tongue-tip affricates [ts] and [dz] as 
positional variants m the Kannada speech of North Karnatak. (These are 
not found in the Kannada speech of Mysore ) Principles govermng the 
occurence ot these dental affricates Comparison with the position prevailmg 
in Telugu and Marathi 

6 The development of affricates in Kannada phonology and morphology 
Affricates in loan words 


11 THE IMPORTANCE OF TAMIL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE STUDY 
OF THE SANSKRIT LOANS IN TAMIL 
V I Subramomam 

The study of Tamil literature and grammar both ancient and medieval 
reveals an enormous mfluence of Sansknt (This has been pointed out by 
P S Subramonia Sastn, the authors of Dakkapa Yilakkam and Prayokavi- 
vekom, and the annotators) Hitherto no attempt was made to utilise the 
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Taniil inscnptions for tracing ihe Sansknt influence. The Iighi shea b> 
inscriptions on this topic can be classified as follows (l; About the Ino^■e^lent 
of Brahmins from North India and their settlement at \anous peaces under 
the royal patronage The increase in the number of grants of Brahmadeyas 
and Chathurvethi mangalams indicate the growth of Brahmin settlements in 
the Tarml country. (2) The giants for the exposition of Mah5bharata, R, mS- 
japa of Valmiki, Prabhakara, the four "Sedas and their Annas, and for the 
Sansknt Vjakaranas (^3) The innumerable Sanskrit colleges such as those at 
Eppa3’iram Kandalur Calai etc,, and the free feeding of the Hostel students 
There is also mention about the remuneration of Sanskrit Teachers in the 
inscriptions 

As a result of this populanzation a considerable number of Sansknt 
loans m Tamil are from ^*edlc and Epic Period 


12 PERSONAL NAMES L\ THE E\RLY SkNGAM WORKS 

V. I Subran onlam 

In this paper an attempt is made to study the personal names occuring 
in the Sangam Stanzas, from the linguistic and cultural points of vie\\ 

Source . The chronolog} of the Sangam orks is still unsettled When 
the} are Imguistically studied Kalittokal Paripadal and UrumurukSrruppa^ai. 
will be re\ea]ed b} such a study to belong to a later period (S. Vai}'a- 
purippiBai L V Ramaswamy I}er). So also the colophones (P. T. 
Sreenivasa Nengar) Hence those works as to whose time there is a doubt 
ha\e not been taken into consideration The names thus gathered from the 
remaining Sangam works reveal the following charade ns tics : 

1 Most of them are short and dissyllabic 

2 Harms one or more attributes 

3. A considerable number of them ha\e no specific ending to denote 
that they are masculine or feminine. 

4 Masculine personal names end m but not always 

5 No instance is found where the feminine personal names end in * i . 

6. The ending * i ’ is common to both For instance Xtunanh is feminine 
and ehni is masculme. 

7 A fe\y names are of Sansknt ongia Lastly an attempt is made to 
ascertam hon far the Tolkappia CollattkgvU cutras about personal names 
corroborate these charactensncs 



SECTION XI DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURE 


1. ANCIENT KINGS OF TAMIL COUNTRY— THEIR HIGH IDEALS 
Dr. A C Chetuaf, M A , Ph D 

What IS meant by “Kings of Ancient Tamil Country” ’-First three 
centuries of Chnstian era-The three Kingdoms Chera, Chola and Pandya- 
Sources of Information-Purananuru, Akananuru, Padirmpattu, Pattupattu, 
Cilappatikaram 

Imayavarampan Perunceralathan-Cenkuttuvan wanted to be loved and 
respected by his subjects-Cheraman Kuttuvankotai, easily accessible to the 
people -Kanaikal Irumporai prizes honour more than life 

Cholan Nalankflli impenahstic-his rectitude of conduct and virtuous life 

Talaiyalankana Ceru Venra Netunchehyan's desire to be a righteous 
ruler-his comtadeship with the mtellectual giants of his time-his hberality- 
Arya Padai Kadanta Netunchehyan’s respect for good counsel-Netuncheliyan 
(of Netunalvatai fame)— His concern for the wounded soldiers -Butha 
Pandyan’s love of erudite company-Tirukkural compared 

Pandya King in Cdappatikaram-How he punished himself for having 
punished an mnocent person 

On the whole, love of nghteous rule and hate of unrighteous rule 
were the chief charactenstcs of Ancient Tamil Kings 


2 DRAVIDIAN DIALECTS — THEIR SEPARATION AND 

development 

K. Ramaknshnaiya, M A 

Dravidian dialects got separated even before the people speaking 
languages got settled in their respective localities Telugu got separa 
the mother-tongue earher than others, and forms a dialectal gro p 
With Kui, Gond and Malto 

Reasons — x i x 

1 No sign m Telugu for denoting femimne singular, as m 
Kannada (a/), the neuter siga (du) being used for the feminm 
same is the case in Kui & Gond 
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2 The inflexional base of the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns 

IS formed from the lengthened form of the nommative and not b} shorten- 
ing of the lowel of the nominate e, as in Tam — en, mn, Kan —nan, nin 

3 This shortemng of the inclnded ^ol;vel of the nominate e of the 1st 
and 2nd personal pronouns, is taken as a sign of the accusative in Telugu, 
while Tam & Kan haie developed ei St am or amia as signs of the 
accusative case 

Formation of the preterite b\ means of i or si in Good, and i in 
Telugu ( which is only a form of the root i - itu to give or gii e up ) 
while m Tam, Kan it is formed by the sign d 

5 An old pecuhar third personal form of the Past which is used as a 
common form for all the three genders in the singular and for the neuter 
in the plural -viz cesemi’' [as ce}am-cepmu (Tam Kan Tel ) m the 
present future] is inherited from the primitive language and is still 
preserved in Telugu No corresponding form in Tam or Kan 

After early separation Telugu underwent great changes and had inde- 
pendent development of its own, which contributed to change the form of 
ihe language to a great extent 

One/ points of change — 1 Change of radical a-5 to e-g e g f?/ = to 
rule > Tel -e/f/, an = to know > Tel enigu,andii=:}caT>c^a 

2 The change of the Dravidian ‘I'into frequentl}, and sometimes 
mto r, 1, or 1 eg Kc>h = cock > Tel. Kddi, cJiPloch^a cJwla Pahi^ 
worm > Tel pmign, eJ = seten>Tel edii etc 

3, Palatalisation of the guttural k into ‘c' when followed by a palatal 
vowel, e g ki{i>Tel eiluka key>ce\, Kiu>ceu = ear, kern >ceni= red 
get > Jana = span, but kcrf=les, ko[i = cockete remamed as kaltt and k'ddi etc 

4 Interchange of sounds m the initial syllables of words '-m-on = he> 
Tel randu, adim = dam , morom >mr«nM= Tree i arm = to write > Tel iroin, 
v/raJ = fin ger-> Tel =irelu 

2 Wrong sphtting of v,ords-as a result of which '/«’ from ‘kaV came 
to be the standard suffix in the plural, e g eh-4cal>ehkalu>ehka~Ut, 
maram-kal > marankcl > mrankaJ > mravknl-mrakii-hf 

6 Assimilation brought about great changes in Tel words — Pantppuy>- 
Tel pappii, pur~cu>pniccii'p-puccu, iar-cn>iaca/ etc 

Thus Telugu appears to ha\ e debated very much from other Drandian 
tongues 
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3. AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE NATURE OF THE 
formatht: suffixes KU, ^U, TU, PU in DRAVIDIAN 

K Ramaknsitmiya, M A. 

1 Dr Caldwell noted in his comparative grammar that these suffixes 
are added to roots to form nominal and verbal forms in Dravidian, e g 
Adan-gu, adai-sti, tinm-dti, niram-bn, and that these suflSxes when added 
to nominal and verbal roots facilitate their conversion into adjectives and 
transitives respectively. 

Dr Caldwell was of course fully conscious of the agglutinative nature 
of the structure of these languages Yet he did not care to trace these 
suffixes to their onginal forms, and note their significance 

2 Tolkappiam mentions a similar set of suffixes kti, dii, tu, ru m the 
singular and kum, dum, turn, rttm in the plural as being added lo roots in 
Tamil Telugu and Kannada also contain a large number of forms which 
end in ku or gu, and these ku-gti ending forms m themselves came to be 
accepted as roots by the grammarians in these languages 

3 The present tense in Tamil is made from this gu-ending form by 
adding an auxiliary root iru and then the personal termination en 
Thus Sey-gu-mt-en = Seygu-en But the native grammarians analysed this 
form Wrongly as Sey-gir-en, and declared that gir is the sign of the 
present tense. Dr Caldwell following them accepted this gir as the sign 
of the present in Tamil 

4 Since agglutination is the general principle on which these languages 

have developed, these suffixes could only be the remnants of some inde- 
pendent roots At a particular stage in the history of these languages 
these roots seem to have been added to most other roots to bring out 
more clearly the idea of the verbal action expressed by the root These 
independent roots appear to have been the primary roots a-agu, i-itu, 
u-ucu, expressing the general idea of being or becoming, giving or causing 
These primary roots sgti, itu and ucu can be easily traced back to the 
monosyllabic roots a = to become, i = to give and im or i/r = to be, to 
exist respectively , 

Thus these so-called suffixes go back to independent roots and seem 
to indicate that these languages hayp developed on the principle of root 
agglutination 
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SECTION xn RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


1 GANDHI’S CONCEPTION OF GOD AND TRUTH 
Ram Kumar Chowdhary B A 

1. By presenting the critical analysis of Gandhi’s conception of God and 
Truth, the author has successfully tried to contemplate over the eMstence of 
God in truth and its practical application in hfe as well as the modem 
methods to adopt the former mythological beliefs, mentioning the fundamen- 
tal principles of God and truth which are ever present m Gita, Ramayan 
and such other rehgious authentic books of the past. 

2 Even in the 20th century which is called the age of din and bustle, reasons 
and arguments, Gandhiji with the help of continuous sadhanas, adopted 
the method of the soul purification, controlling over the ill and selfish 
feelings and as such could be capable in compelling the animality to surr- 
ender before the rationality, making the modern people understand the 
importance of self-realization, self-reliance, the true knowldge, the true 
bliss, the purest guidance, The author has presented the comparative views 
of the inner senses the reality behind the conception of God and soul m 
the world, the smcenty behind devotion Without the divine light, Gandhiji 
felt in his life, all impossible and all invalid How should a man fight 
against the mischief-mongers, ill-doers, either internally or externally ? 
Gandhiji possesses all the qualities which ever we have found in the 
expressions such other superhuman personalities hke Ram, Krishna and 
Lord Buddha etc 


2. TEACHING OF THE BRAHMAVIDYA IN THE MUNDAKOPANISAT 

P C Divanji 

I 

A comparative study of the Upamsads of the Yedic penod reveals 
that the Muudakopani^at holds a umque position among them on account 
of its having been containing a complete and exclusive exposition of the 
whole 'of the Brahmavidya. as it was being taught to the followers of the 
Mundaka S'akha of the Atharvaveda upto the date of the record, which it 
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ccni.un<; of tlic iti'^iruciion’; imparkd by the sage Angiras to a respectable 
liou'-choKlcr named S’nunal i This truth is sought to be made out by 
ciicvt ct refctiiios to the nature of the contents of all the other Upanijads 
cucj>t the Ui a uh.i-li has been stated to be capable of standing 

compirison w til ilu s ml Upini'-ai With a \ic\v to show the points of 
agreement and disafrccmcnt between them a comprehensive review of the 
contents of Ilic \fu>dala Ins been taken, the said points have been set 
forth ml I conclusion his been drawn that the Mundaka, unlike the Katha, 
must hue been composed at an earlier stage in the development of the 
Ncdinta doctrine, when, tor the purpose of being considered qualified for 
being imipicd into the theory and practice of the doctrine, it was not 
nccc''^’r\ for an aspirant to purge his mind of all kinds of desires for 
il'.c '’cquisition ol power and wealth 


1 1 M)\Mr\i \L mImamsa rules of interpretation 

Prof Dr D T Gorge, M A , Ph D 

rile ITirsa-Minraisi System as formulated by Jaimim m his STdra 
and expounded b> S-abara in Ins Bhnsva on it, has evolved a set of rules 
for tile inicrprcntion of texts They base been illustrated m the B asja 
bj appropriate passages from older literature Although in accordance wit 
the main aim of the Purva-MfmrtMs'i, these canons have been pnncipa y 
applied to texts on sacrifice, they arc of so general and unixersal a c arac 
that they arc used even todas in India for the interpretation of legal texts 
and comment iries and (he settlement of doubtful points raised therein 


The fundimcntal rules arc .is follows 
(A) Stlrilial ya NMi\a 

n.cry word and .cntancc of the acr, plural leMs must have sonm 
mcaninj and purpose jitached to it No portion ° 
should be lal cn as being meaningless or redundant, e au 
a passage so as to leave some part of it without any meaning is called, 

\narthakya Do'^a (J S 12 1 and 7) 

A number of corrolarics follow from the above rule, eg 

( I ) Same term m scriptural text and common parlance eno es 

same sense ( Sahara on 1 1 1 ) ^ 

(II) The sense a.taclicd lo words by current nssage prevails, 

(J S 6 1 44-50) 
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(iu) One word must not ha^e several senses (J. S 1.41) 

(iv) A word must be understood in the sense suitable for the act 
concerned (J. S 1 4 25) 

( \ ) Sense of \ague words to be determined bj what follows, 
(J S 1 ^ 24) 

(B) Arthaikai\a Nyaya 

A group of words serMng a single purpose forms one sentence^ bui 
only if any one of these words on being disjomed from the rest makes it 
wantmg or incapable of effectmg the said purpose (J S 2 1 ■^6) 

The following are some of the corrolanes following from it . 

(i) Yakyabheda NNaja (J S 2 2 47) 

(u) Vskyabheda Dosa. (J S 1 2 25. ) 

(ui) GinjapradhSna Njaja (J. S 3. 3 9 ) 

(iv) Artha\ada Nya}a (J S 112 19-25) 

(C) Virodka-Vikalpa-Paryudssa Nysyas . 

\ Contradiction between words and sentences should not be presumed 
when it is possible to reconcile them (J. S 2. 1 9 ) Howe^er, when there 
is a real contradiction, one of the contradicton' things should be adopted 
at option (J S 10 S 16) Paryudasa is a legitimate exception or prowso 
(J S 10 8 1) 


•s 
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qr qnoiTFT ^<d|^l4dl'^4^H'd 

^ ^ r- 

=T^rFrTf5T'l.H i Ptlci^ ilc<'|JrHK^T4^, “WT^" >l<':1'H'i^'lMirw<%r- 

r^TTfs^fltwr^ “nr^ JTi^ar TriTEpf4'5T^^^r^^#4t- 

r-n'trnrq^ f^W^TT^'T^^^TTR^ 1% ^H^HfqO'^- 

^ ^Pr^;%7n?T4F(^44^'jr^’^^ w=y^TFTrq' ^ 

\ 


5. ]\IADHA\'A - SANKHYANAYAIvA OR SANKHYANAS'AKA ? 

II R R hengar M A , M T A 

Kunirmla, in his Sloka\arttka on the Mimanisa Sutra =4l^r55;3ofis4f W 
while trjing to establish the Mimanisa view that Dharnia is known only 
by Sabdapramana cites two dilTcrent views of the Sahkhya school, one of 
them IS ascribed to the early Sinkhya and the other to one SSnkhyanayaka 
MSdhava by Umbeka in his commentary Tntparyadlpika on the ShkavarUka 

According to the Mimanisaka injunctions are positive and negative 
and the artha or atiaitlia of an act is known by SabdapramSpa 
according to the early Saiikhya, it is known by inference, Ma ava 
the opposite view that it is known by ffabdaprainSna A teacher who advocate 
a view quite opposed to the traditional view cannot be regar e^^ 
"Nayaka” He is renegade and should be called Sankhyanasaka This 
IS confirmed by reference in (he works of Kamakagomi. Dinnaga 
Jincndrabuddhi 

Kamakagomi in his tika on the Piamanamrtika 
explains why Madhava, a Sankhya teacher is f ^ ^ a s 
while refuting the position of the Mimamsaka t at e . 

The. a. .„,=rp.lo. of .ho Ved,c -.s who h^h th^ tradmon. 

themselves on their attainments, explain p- he has written 

praccallj new trad.hons MSdhava .s one of then, smee ho has «r. 

works quite opposed to the S 5 nkhya Siddhanta 
Dmnaga in his Vrtti on the 

khyanSsaka Madhava and Jinendrabuddhi in is ji « opposed 

aga points out that he is so called because he held views qu 

to the traditional SSfikhya view 
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It IS unfortunate that a teacher so well-known to Dmnaga, Dharmakirti, 
Kumanla, Jinendrabuddhi and Kan^akagomi should not be mentioned m 
any of the SSnkhya works which have come to- light His name is not 
found in the hst of Sankhya teachers Commentators of the Slokavartika 
other than Umbeka refer to his view without mentioning his name It may 
be because he was a radical, a SSfikbyanSsaka 


^ c. 

^ Fit 

^ qTFWRtms# 1 1^3=^ ^ tnmnr i f^-wr cfm i ^rR#5^ 
^ ^ P)nt*-ei*dcris(H f^FTT «"l'M ^ ^ ^ 

t7T%<T % tiTflfd I SFT ^ trSWl SFWiT 

^ STFW'’ 3pq- I 5 , ^ c^ftT qTT ^HTTiPT I 

^fTFT^ % ?Fr ?r ^ ^ srfer i 

1 vTRvoT^lifrsftT Fira;i cm, trmt, 

STEter^ ^ l imf f ^ \ STT^Ftf^- 

3TciFiW7i%^ ^ flwr ^^FTwrr^s^mtq' ^ ^FEnfr ati^i4^' 

^ ^nwPtcT ’>T%^ I 

sT^r ^ mr^iFTTcTR- , imr , Pf ^ 

^RfF^T, ^ ^1 3T^ ^ STKT'jfWT g[T ^lPf^p44Rf I 

/ 

TOrrf^ I 3n^rf%^ ^ 

f^^sbtPT 'T^HT ’FcfRT ^ ^ 1 


V3 «ftF5>IFT^ 

^ »%rr, itf tr, ^ z\, ^rmcft4 

■-4FT?T7m% ’TRr-^Pi^M+irui wPt crmr mtct 

T'-' '<^- 1 H 1 cTdl^'Hi’-F ^ I 

1 **TFR^TTT5m Pi-^K 

’-n'H '-(^ I 
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^ 't> I i^ 

?tW^ jfmKRKf ^ ^ 3TTf^ 

5rr^r<'<rq trc^iFTFr i n'ici{MTfq<<n- qr r T ^ i r fiiqT gir^wr^r- 

^'T%=TTTf:q^^ I ’■Tt^R^FFT^ f^qupTTWRT I ^^- 

5T qrpTvrr qr^rf^ir ^fr^j tftqT^r^<q ii (?-V?o) 

^Rt 1 ?:?nT i mq^sRr ’wWqRr^WRr^ ?tt% 

?T7^rrRT Rr’rfTcTTRr i Rf^ m ^ i swnm ^T W Tl ^R^\f<ft^R1<:^^ ' Rrwq, 
wrq^ 5 arfr vpimh f^firf^q- Rr^wr i trq p ^ q r^mHi q - 

^T^T srpiTT 5r4Tn^Fqr^rF?rftsR?rJT ^RtRt ^fRrq^TFT^raqn^- 

'tRcc£JTR=T STFr 'fiff rrpFq- Fq'J^ \ ?r'TTc% tfwqr q 

'flrtfqpT TsRr i 

in^m qm 5 Tm T^rofR^", "qq?l ^uiiq ff : > c{, qT qd ", 

■ RTWFFPmqrTq ^ jF i P irHcqi<Orq =sfRTq- 

^Rq?rqRqilH HT>R?nTRWtqRTqqTjf | «fR^- 

■qmrrf^ qqr^pqfdF iiRr5''T'ji Rt^i-qw-qn rqwnsSdTRd'cq qfRqr qqmf^Rr- 
dqqprr qRTiHVnqdTqRRnTrdqi r<q . r i qmRrsR jwIwrrwtw ^- 

TTfeT 1 »-nMq'q[’Rddn'>l MPdR^d dlT^K fdfqqq^ I dRT R ^- 

— qq^qTRTT’; q? qqiTRqrRFisfniT^ 1 dP^'^i q>q?qqrspTp5FR 1 1 

'•■TTqqqm^ iRiR^rwrRR qRiTpfkT q^qr- 

^P i -d ’ qqid ^ qqipqPd ^ ' d. ' i^i^4<pqv.'.q qrsTRTRmfqdr Rsrqqwq' Riwqn^ 
WrfftpqRTSdlPq q^fRifri 


^ Pd' 0 iq<dTs^<'- 4 i-qw'ian' ^Rfctr q^fwq 

'5Rwt ^^'dldN'dKi'iri Pdwq i otr ?frfr^?rnr- 

^ — qs:^ p^rl^ q.T,^pqt^c|Tr 1 (?-V?o) ^ 1 #q R IRrT 

Mlgi:^HRpM ITT^PT MT%r ^qRFTt 

/ 

dRTJTTqwrq %qvr Rrfqq^PRd^i qr^wmHr Ps^ y'qw f^ii 

(U-^'^-^) ^cqi PdP ddd' d^d -R; TOTRR TR Mf Pd^^R P^ ^Td vft^ 

5-c^Miqr ^ vnrqpr 5rRtRr-3R% drsrq^ETTRr 'pf^RrR^qFR ; i 

tR ^qi^^PdPq q^RT ^TWTRt^ I qRRTtqqiJfrRrRTT TFFqq^ rttii 
^1 drd’H<^RR fq^ Pd ' ¥M ’J | ' qqT ' ls fq- ^qFRRRn^ qiM¥%q5TT- 
^ RRRT qd ' < F -4 H RirqpJR^qMiPqd drqdTWf^ Pd^tqqq TiTfR 1 
?^iFdT 3p:HTfqqrRRTqT wrq^sfq i r sqRr- 

■qqqF’R^^qvyjfP’T qnqj Rrn^fw i fd Plqq <d i sh°<< n i4h ^ ^ ^ri^rt i 
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j j;i '7 ^<^HTr '^xf^TcTT, 

ilHKdT SFTPJft^, ^HTTWPfT WffcTir I 


c; ^?W?5Tfl^T 

^To ?fr f^, ^qiirraw, ^*t. 

^ ‘ Ve'-^^fi- =i|^ f^f^R^rra; 3iw^ fspn^f^^- 

TfiT^nT^ Pi ^'4 MI'Id'Td^'M I 

i'>i M 'i’-4^ ^Sf'wtrt mHr\ issHi 

^'llHT dvdl^<ri)4^mM«^l'M'ldT 1 

JH' S't^Tlift =^wft- %% ?TfefTC2T ^- 

^ f| 5Riir^T<?qm ^ ^ yi T ^I Pf »T ^I ^ r <cf ^TS^FlfcJT^- 

•H'dyq^r^^n^ ■»Td^i q^rr ^ 5m Prfw^rTTRTT h <iHTd+wy h iRRi^m 

c c 

duller d4df^''=lPl''4yr sJcT^ (Hi^-qilfd “ d<<11d ^ ’WI'H 

I ^ 5fWf^TpTp?^fffr?q- ' qRlp^r 'f^ q^nTWr 51^^ \ 

^ TTpi^^ difd^^l '<'pT ^«lMl vj)|ti^ 1 d'^difd^d^d dl’^id't) 

1 ^ nT^T^ mrsiT^ irftii^ srr^nm Tm# 

di'^l'Td'd^ ^ Pr^^l ‘3T~=^^?r'T^5j-^’ d<d {IdU^'til 

^mPePT ^Tmfe' I ^ Pir^ iii Ptd d <1 Ri^ iid a i rrRTss?Tr- 

^^sfWr M-i I =!> 1 rtPi M Fn y t'Fdq ^5;^ I d ii^Pi ^ ^ I W 1 1) iti c<i^ ^1 1?y- 

<'dd''’MM'n iPi^-'ci<nmP-5H'JTFH^l'iiMTpmKHr*4M^l'fyM<ird='ixl'r=iip'H'fir JW^fef^fd 1 


9. “ FROM \^'ONDERLAND TO REALITY ” IN ADVAITA 
Dr. MiSS Siilochana A Nachane 

The quintessence of Brahma\idy5 is given as "jt 5T 5rq sKlfmii ^ 
linr t ’ WTicn Brahman alone comprises the Reality, natnrally whatever 
IS found m the world must be either identical to it or else unreal The 
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indi\-idual soul being sentient is onevritb Brahman while the world, indud- 
ins the which teaches the doctrine, is or ^ThT or in other words 
Hence the p'-oblem arises can an\ unreal thing lead to a real 
Brahman or Saliahon 

The way to solve this problem according to the Advaidns is drawn 
in the paper in the manner shown b) the earher authorities in Adv*aita 
like TTrjrcrc. Is’asiddht and others 

The problem falls under four heads — 

1. Whether there can be any controversy at all as it also would be 
included under 


2, The ( m the hght of the ^Tnuh-~t 

I ) 

3. Can point to Brahman ? 

4 What is the nature of ? Is it real ? 

Ramanuja tries to set at naught the position arrived at by these 
t Advaidns but he himself does not solve the problem at all masmuch as he 
denies it deming Avid) a as such and imposes his own mterpretadon on 
the Yedantas. 


^ %^TvtT<T Silrr' 

W’TH ■Taci ^Fv R=^i SmTsmIW ST-^cip- 1 

as I Kai^T'l’Ct i<ni'<W RCi4iid aTT 

ivtavinkH n“t«n~q smmWT I sR’-tln niv.rJM^stTiPi 

VH'MijR'-i'ii a'jnvHiH 'tTSlSrFvTf^SjTtif | 

S-33 
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’Ttit f^i m Ri h <m \tvj% 

^ 3rra^ , cni^r^'RT ^ 

5I^7RpTWR?Wt^ 'tAT'^'^r^Ri ^'MM ^ I ^ O'^'+ll'il^ '^1^''^" 

I ciWiPh a^i-^Rr- 

^ttRti 

( ? ) w ^ jpnrRWl^^raPT 1 'j'^d'l^'^'Y^tf^ ^Riwrtcr- 

srlciT?' fRRi'^diEcfi'PrPT q'^’Jid^^iRiR 

^^RlMpTMlf^dlRl' ^ % ^TTR ^RllWRIR? ^qi'Hl'1'^^1 

;T Rifctq- I 

>3 

(r) ^MlpT'+^^ikpT ^KHl \ %^TRd<HlRm qiRTfqwrf^RR^ I 

f^fq' %n^TR ^lldlsrtRidR ^HIc^’■d|■^^ldM^d'^X'J|RR^^d RW, ^T ^ ^'^fRl-H'td^l<?l 
'Jt^r^lMpi I ^RSRRTRRfq" R^tT R^Tr^^T^iTR^ R <»iRlH^RJT 1 

dl^+lfVf, sr^qf^ Hd fd fqRqR^r¥WtT*TRRf I SiMRR'Hfn ^ ^<f)cd<?H Pt)’^ 

M qTfoTTfqqR;i 

(^) ct r^RPrid MR w1 p{>+5| cd d R ^ ^11%- 

•RFR^I 

(v) fqwM^fw wm fd%wt7^?Tcnr^ ^msrti ^nr^PwA 

’^iiRMR^ddsfq sni^q^TTR i 

[\) 3TTRT srRTT’T'Wq' =?|odld,4R^d , 'dMRrdrd<?H5lM«(tluid tlfw'tid'^l 
3RAr++^, grrRT RHwtfqjqRq r wrsaiR iRq'ift 

i'l'^ti^ld'ti MR^T <isidi(dfddd% ^-oyiod '^dP^dA qiT 5Frf% ^dl 

^ ldMld41 q=nR^ RFFt^sft" girl'd I ^Rr RPR^PRJT 'TfXy^o]^ I I 


11. ATREYA AND HIS BHASYA ON THE VAI^ESIKA SUTRAS 
Prof A N Pandeya, M A 

I Introduction 

The purpose of the paper is ( i ) to collect and interpret all the 
available fragments from a hhaqya ( now lost ) on the Vaih§ilca Sutras by 
one ^treya, (ii) to determine Atreya’s time, and relationship with the rest 
of Vaisesika thinkers, and ( m ) to bring out the significance of Atreya’s 
theories in Vaisesika thought in general 
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II The Vaik^ika Sutras and its commentators 
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(i) Paucity of cxageucal literature on the Sutras 

Unlike the other philosopliical systems, where the Sntras and bhSsyas 
function as source-books, the Va.&sila system sulTcrs from paucity of 
eragetical literature on the Stitras Barring Samkara Misra s Upaskata, aU 
the extant works on the Stitras are very late 


(u) Tlie dark peiod between Kangda and Prasastapuda 

The history of Vaisesika system is marked by two long gaps— (i) 
between Kaijada and PrasastapSda, and (ii) between PrasastapSda and 
Sridhara and Udayanacarya Of these, the first gap is the more important 
both historically as well as philosophically, for jt seems to be a period of 
extraordinary growth and activity in the Vaisc'^ika system The problem of 
lost commentaries gams additional significance m this context for such 
works, if discovered, would throw valuable light on the dark phases of 
Vaiseiika thought 


(ui) Som lost commentaries on the Vaise^ika Sutras . 

Vaisesika tradition speaks of the following works on the Sutras, which 
have been now lost * — 

(i) BhSsya by RSvana (u) Vrtti by BhSradvaja (lu) Vrtti by an 
unknown author All the references regarding these have been critically 
examined, and tentative conclusions have been drawn regarding their 
contents and time 


HI Atreya and his BhSsya on V. S 
(i) A trey a, a bhg^yakara 

Against this background of paucity of exagetical hterature on tl 

“c.o::- r assume 

‘°8.c.aus-Gu,ar.l„a, Deva S 


C”! fragments from Atreya's Bha^ya 

Atreya’s Bhasya have fragments f 

them under the relevanrSu^tras d 

evant Sutras and interpret them. 
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IV. Atreya’s place in the Vai^esika system 

(i) At’^sya's relationship with other writers 

(a) Atreya and Ravapa (b) Atreya and Pra^astapada (c) Atreya and 
Maticandra. (d) Atreya and Sridhara (e) Atreya and UdayanacSrya (f) 
Atreya and Samkara Misra (g) Atreya and other wnters 

(ii) ^treya's time 

On the basis of the evidence furnished by the fragments dicussed 
above, Atreya has been tentatively alloted to 700-800 A D 

(m) Atreya' s importance 

Atreya seems to occupy a unique place in the development of 
Vai^esika thought, for his views are substantially different from the views 
of the rest of the Vaisesika writers known to us He seems to represent 
one of the oldest traditions of ths Vaisesika system, which is distinct from 
that of Pra^astapada. In the opinion of this wnter, Atreya should be 
accorded as high a place as that given to Ravapa and Pra^astapada in 
the history of Vaisesika system 


12 VOLUNTARISTIC ^AIVISM OF NANDIKESVARA 
Dr K C Pandey 

There are eight systems of the Saiva Philosophy, which we have been 
able to trace so far (i) Psiupata Dualism, (u) Siddhanta Saiva Duahsm, 
(iu) Dualistic-cum-Monistic Saivism of Lakuliia Paiupata, (iv) VisistSdvaita 
Saivism of Saivism of Snkantha, (v) Vi^esadvaita Saivism of Sripati 
Paijdita, (vi) Voluntaristic Samsm of Nandike^vara, (vu) Rasesvara Saivism 
and (viu) Monistic Saivism of Kashmir They represent different currents of 
the philosophical thought suph as dualism, dualism-cum-momsm, monism, 
qualified monism, idealism and voluntarism etc The Saiva Philosophy thus 
seems to be complete in itself and to have had an independent tradition, 
which was, at a later stage, incorporated in the Taittirlya Arauyaka, after 
the contemptuous attitude of the earlier Vedic thinkers, as represented by 
such references to the followers of the Saiva religion as “ Si^nadevSh’’ had 
gradually changed into the appreciative 

An Outline of History of Saiva Philosophy, in which these systems 
are briefly dealt with from the historical and the philosophical points of 
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view, IS being pnnted and will soon appear as the Introduction to the 
BJmskan Vol ni. An English Translation of the Xsvara Pratyabliijns Vma- 
rswi, in the hght of the Bhaskari. 

In this paper one of these systems, which is very important in so far 
as It shows that the Voluntanstic tradition in Indian Philosophy goes back 
to the fifth century B C , that it is a contribution of the Saiva thinkers 
’and that the Voluntaristic trend in the Kashmir thought is only a more 
detailed and highly refmed representation of Voluntaristic Saivism of 
Nandike^vara as presented in his Nmdikesvara Kahk. 

The system is discussed under the following heads — 

Tradition about Nandike^vara. The date of Nandikehara Kasik 

f I 

Upamanyu, the commentator The importance of Nandikesvara Saivism: 
The mam tendencies of the system Monism of Nandikesvara The theory 
of manifestation The categories 


13. A NEGLECTED WORK OF PHILOSOPHY IN SANSKRIT 

Prof R a Parikh 

1 Tativopaplavasimha of JayarS^i Bhaj^a 

2 Schools of Charvska 

3 Agnostic and sceptical tendencies in Indian philosophical thought. 


14 CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE INDIAN SYSTEM OF 
YOGA-PRAXIS AND THAT OF WESTERN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

P V Pathak M A. 


Relevant passages from the Yoga Darsana 

I The structure and function of human mind, 

II Levels of consciousness, 


m Not merely the overhatiUag of the mental structure, but its comph 
Change over, so as to enable it to rise to higher levels 

The Western view about the human mind 

Raia^foua b^ different types of yoga 

Kaja-yoga being nearest to this ^ 
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Difference between the view points of the western method of psycho- 
analysis, and the Indian Raja-yoga path, and its evaluation 

Basic difference re classification and divison of mental faculties, and 
grouping in mental structure, and their functioning and their evaluation 

The Witness-self and the position of the Psycho-analyst, and their 
evaluation 

The relation between the Id, The Ego and the Super-Ego, and their 
evaluation from stand point of yoga and evolution of human consciousness 

The Yogi — the ideal man his mental structure and its functioning, 
and hmitations— defects of the Psycho-analytical process 

Conclusion Place of Instincts, Desire, Ego etc m the onward evolu- 
tionary march to higher levels of consciousness 


15 ADVAITA WDANTA AND MADHYAMIKI SCHOOL 

OF BUDDHISM 

Dr P Nagaraja Rao M A , D Litt 

Their stand-pomts stated, their relation to Upamsads, their concepts 
of Absolute compared, their differences stated, their affiimty explamed, 
some reflections on the nature of Buddhism as compared with the Vedanta 
of Sankara 


16 INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE W'ESTERN MIND 
Dr S N Saksena, M A , Ph D 

In the opinion of the writer, while creditable work has been done 
dunng the last 25 years in the field of projecting Indian Philosophy to the 
West, It would be a delusion to suppose that the Western mind has either 
properly understood or been influenced by the fundamental ideas of Indian 
Philosophy m spite of the increasing interest in Indian Philosophical thought 
in the academic and non-academic circles of Europe and Amenca 

Two main reasons for this are suggested here Firstly, present day 
Indian philosophers have, perhaps unconsciously a tendency to accept their 
own traditional beliefs without sufficient criticism or evidence for them. 
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thus Bvmg the impression that Indian Phtlosopliy has no valtd grotiods 
for Its belief Secondly, we have not yet tried adequately to understand the 
modern Western mind to which our philosophical doctrines are projected 
Philosophy in the West is intimately related not only to its past philosophical 
tradition but also to its present social and economic structure, to the recent 
growth of science and technology, to the extension of the realm of the 
sensible and the experimental and lastly to the development in the science 
of evidence and verifiability It is only m the context of this modern 
make-up of the Western mind that we have to explain and justify our 
philosophical ideas if they are to be at all understood This can be done 
only if we ourselves re-think our important philosophical beliefs, which 
in the first stage of their acceptance may have been based on ancient 
testimony Only thus can a comparative study of the philosophy of ‘ East 
and West ’ be fruitful or lead us to the possible evolution of a world 
philosophy 

According to the writer, adequate work of a strictly philosophical 
nature in terms of conclusive evidence has not yet been done by Indian philo- 
sophers on some of the important Indian philosophical ideas and to the 
modem mind these ideas often appear as assumptive or based on inconclu- 
sive argument 

1 For instance, the Indian idea about the existence of previous hfe 
and the transmigration of human and sub-human individual lives from one 
species to another, 


2 Our theory of Karma and retributive justice establishing almost point 
to point correspondence between individual ment and dement and reward 
and punishment in this life as well as hereafter, 


3. The claim of the power of spirit over matter, the degree and the 
limit of such control of the physical by the spiritual and the demonstrabihty 
of the Yogic spiritual powers. 


4 Our ethical theory of Ahnma as the highest Dharma of man, and 

5 Our doctrine of non-attachment and renunciation 


The paper stresses the need on the part of Indian philosophers to 
understand the difficulties the Western mind faces in trying to grasp these 

TOnMl ft ""i philosopher, moy 

of Zd “ re,uireften.s 
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17. TEACHINGS OF UPANISHADS 
N Malhkarjwia Sastry 

‘Upanishad’ literally means Secret Teaching (Rahasya) The teaching 
of Upamshad marks a reaction against that of Brahmaijas, which inclucate 
an elaborate system of ntual Philosophers can see the fipal aim of Vedas 
in the Upanishads — the highest aim is the union with Brahman, which can 
be attained only by Jviana (Cognition) Vidya and giving up — removal of 
A\idya-Aj^ana (Non-knowledge ) 

Rmgs and warriors are seen to have t^e highest knowledge and Brah- 
mans go to them for mstruction BrJiadara^ya, Chandogya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, 
Kena and Kau§ltaJa represent the earliest stage in the Upanishadic class 
We find the Vedanta Doctrme m its pure and original form 

lifl, Katha, Mwidaka, Prasna, M^idukya and Svetasvatara represent 
the later stage -the VedSnt Doctrme is inter-woven with Sankhya and 
Yoga The first part of Gdudapadakanka contains the same matter as that 
of MaiidTikya - iho, peculiarity in it is that the world is the very nature or 
essence ( Svabhava ) and" not an illusion The many phenomena of the 

world are merely the vibrations of consciousness which is one 
(firebrand circle) Brahman is the matenal cause as well as the instrumental 
cause of the world Brahman creates all thmgs and transforms itself into 
all things Identity of cause and effect Brahman and the world are Ananya 
like pot and clay, thread and cloth The world is the manifestation of the 
very nature of God, the expression of his power Atman imagmes himself 
by himself through maya wondrous power - Svabhava or nature 

of Atman - inseparable from the everluminous, who is hidden by it Atman- 
Isvara sends forth all the centers of consciousness 

The view of Adhyarop5pav5da ( ) or illusory attnbution to be 

followed by withdrawal Atman appears to become many through Maya 
(11 ) not by itself 

The Sutras of Badarayana set forth the teachings of Upamshads with 
full discussion But still many seeds of doubt harbour there 
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18 SANKARA AS SAKTA 
Shamachandra Sastry 

Tradition attibutes that Sankara was a Shakta, Vai^ijava and then 

finally he propounded the philosophy of Advaita m the end 

\ 

As a Sakta he wrote Saundarya Lahari, Prapajicha Sara, Lalita Tnhti 
Bhaqya, etc , m addition to his other works as both 

Saiva and Vaisijava All the later writers, hke Padmap5dacharya, who has 
commented on Prapauchasara, Sri Vidyaraijya and others have ungrudgingly 
attributed the authorship of the Sakta works mentioned above to Shri 
Sahkaracharya ^There is nothing to dispute the view that Sankara was at 
the same time a Sakta, Vai^ijava, Saiva and Advaitin 

First of all the Indian view prevalent which is accepted by the 
Advaitins, is to find out Unity amidst Diversity So there is no conflict 
Moreover the ultimate goal of all these “ isms ” is the same viz 

Again Sankara beheving in the Advaita did recognise the external 
reahty as far as the Vyivahanka world is considered, and so he had said 
g This is the reason only, that, m all 'the four Mujhs that 
he has established, we find the Sri Chakra Puja and also the Narmadslmga 
Pnja 


On these grounds we do not hesitate to hold that Safikara'' was also 
a Sakta 




^ ^RTRFTFrT q>Tf<+TJIT ^ I 



S-34 
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20. anandanubhavacharya 

5 S Shastri 


Anand5nubhavach5rya is described as the author of three Vedanta works 
and one Nyiya work The Vedgnta works are (1) htasiddhi-xivaraua, 
(2 Nyayaratmdipavali and (3) Padarthatatvamrnaya The Nygya work is 
Nyayakalamdhi & commentary on Nyayasara of BhasarvajSa 

His Time 

Chitsukhacharya refers to Anandgnubhavachgrya’s Nyayaratmdipavah 
in several places (page 6, 56, 86 eh ) Anandgnubhava himself refers to 
Anandabodha in his Nyayaratnadipavah Therefore Anandgnubhava must have 
flounshed before Chitsukha and after Anandabodha Anandabodha who cites 
from I^tasiddhi of Vunuktatman must have lived after him Vimuktatman’s 
time has been fixed as between 850 and 1050 A D (Vide preface to 
Istasiddlii by Prof Hiriyanna) and Chitsukha’s as 1200 A D (Vide 
Introduction to Tarka Samgraha ) So Anandabodha might have hved m 
1100 A D and our author in all probabihty between 1100 and 1120 

His Works 

He wrote Iqtasiddhmvaraua first and then Nyayaratnadipavah and 
Padarthatatvamrnaya in succession Of these the first is a commentary on 
Iqtasiddhi and the other two are polemical works m Advaita Nyayaratna- 
dipavah estabhshes the self-validity of the Vedas, it discusses the nature of 
Jiva and Isvara, it explains the means of Brahman realization and advocates 
jivanmukti 

Padaxthatatvanima} a condemns the nature and number of Padarthas 
according to the other schools of Indian philosophy and establishing the 
unreahty of the world, it discusses the number of Padgrthas and pramanas 
accordmg to Advaita 

The other two works are mere commentaries 
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21. THE CONCEPT OF TIME ACCORDING TO BHARTimARI 

J M Shukla, M A 

With the thinkers of ancient Greece and India the notion of tune 
was one of the important problems to be discussed Plato and Anstotle 
deemed time as responsible for all movements and measures of time like 
days, months and so op The Atharva Veda eulogises tune as a creator 
of all and a power immanent in everythmg 

The grammarians of ancient India are silent on this philosophic 
nature of time Neither YSska nor Papmi nor KstySyana discusses this pro- 
blem as IS done by later scholars hke Bhartrhan Kstyayana estabhshes the 
reahty of the Present and therefore of the Future and the Past 

Bhartrhan with his deep insight understands tune as a great force 
behmd all activities Time is a great controller of all the activities The 
appearance, existence and decay of objects are brought about by tune 
The notions of order and division are brought about by tune The orderly 
growth of a seed into a shoot, leaves and fruits is controlled by time 
In short, time is the instrumental cause of this existmg reahty 

The movements of sun, moon and other planets which are the condi- 
tioning elements of time are responsible for the division of time Time 
revolves m the shape of seasons like sprmg and so on 

Time IS responsible for the creation of the Universe. It permeates the 
world-actmty and is responsible for the creation, persistence and destruc- 
tion of the objects m the Umverse The notions of late and early, slow 
and quick are brought about by time 

When we say the night has dawned we should not think of the 
cessation of activity It is the change of the state of an action because 
tune IS eternal 


22 SOME LOST NYAYA WORKS AND AUTHORS 
Anantalal Thakiir 

history of the Nyaya System has so far mostly been based upon 
extant works m print as well as in manuscripts Numerous works have 
een lost, perhaps irreparably But important matenals with regard to 
cm are to be found scattered in the form of quotations in various other 
osophical works, especially the Buddhist and Jama ones 
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FINE ARTS 


1. INDIA— THE PLACE OF INVENTION OF WEIGHT- 
DRIVEN HOROLOGES 

Bibhuti Bhiishan Bhattacharya 

The use of the weight driven horologes perhaps became known m the 
west not earlier than 12th century A. D, but m India Brahmagupta (628 
AD) knew quite well the mechanism of such instruments. 
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3 THE APPLICATION OF MODERN RESEARCH METHODS TO 
THE STUDY OF INDIAN ART 

H, Goetz 

^ historical research subject is represented m 
'^^^'^^rsities of Europe and Amenca, but is hardly known in 
0 era methods of general validity have developed only dunng the 
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last half century, but^have been ignored m India because of the prejudice 
against the earlier, onesided type of Western art criticism, and because of 
a romantic mterpretation of Indian art in a onesided rehgious-mystic spnnt. 
However, such attitudes are not charactenstic for some nation or civilization, 
but for a special social situation India has in the course of her history 
passed through man> types of society connected with various empires, and 
m the course of their development Indian art has passed through practically 
all possible forms of style, form and expression A real understandmg of 
Indian art is possible only if we accept this manifoldness and try to 
mterpret each type m the light of its historical background This will teach 
us to value many problems in their true importance and not to draw 
general conclusions from accidental phenomena Vice versa \ve can apply 
the lessons of art-history to the Study of general history in so far as art 
expresses the ideals and the spirit of vanous periods, and thus reveals the 
dnving forces behind political events But it is necessary to be cautious 
in applymg such pnnciples, to analyze them in every single aspect, to 
distinguish between accidental, local and widely characteristic phenomena 
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5 A 13th CENTURY INSCRIBED METAL-BELL FROM PATAN 
Dr M R Majmudar, M A , Ph D , LL B 

Dr Vasudeva Sarana Agrawal was kind enough to send me four 
photographic pnnts of a temple-bell, acquired from Patau ( N Gujarat ) 
but now deposited m the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi 

This temple-bell is very interesting for the fact that it is inscribed and 
dated Further particulars about this object were supplied by the Joint 
Director General of Archaeology, Shn T N Ramachandran 
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The height of the bell is 15 inches, outer diameter at the bottom being 
13 J mches, and its weight is 45 lbs 

The inscription records that this temple-bell was presented to the 
Chaitya of Shri Chandraprabhaswami, situated in the Vagada district, in 
SaiQvat 1318 (1262 A D ) on the fourth day of the bnght half of 
M5gha month , 

The discovery of this dated object is interesting from the point of the 
material evidence for the art of metal-casting in Gujarat for objects used 

m worship. The recent discovery of beautiful Akofa bronzes takes back 
this tradition by several centuries 


6 NEW LIGHT ON ‘DANDA 


Dr M R Majmudar, M A , Ph. D., LL B 
In S'aradatanaya’s Bliavaprakakna (12th centurv a n \ 
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These sticks or dafidaka§ have been descnbed with the minutest 
detail by Pandit Pupdanka Yitthala These sticks should be thick, of the 
size of the thumb, sixteen atiguls ( 2 mches each ) in length, mounted with 
thin plates or rings of gold silver or any other metal, straight in 
appearance, round and very strong They should be without any knot, 
smooth to feel and pamted with various colours They are to be held 
in hands in a vareity of ways, and they are sometimes wrapped with 
stnpes of silken cloths 

These dandakas bemg held in hands while moving round m the dance 
are struck so as to mark a sound, either holdmg them m the front or at 
the back or at the sides of the dancer 

In this way, either formmg a circle for more times than one, and 
exchanging strokes with the sticks in consonance with the song and the 
tala, the daijda rasa becomes pleasing to the people The dance continued 
without sticks becomes a rosa-nrtya 


7 SOME ECONOMIC CONCEPTS IN KAUTILYA’S ARTHASHASTRA 

H N Pathak, M A, M Sc 

Looked at from the point of veiw of economic theory and pohcy of 
modern times some of the economic concepts in Kautilya’s Arthashostra 
appear interestmg It is indeed true to say that in respect of commodities 
and articles produced and traded, and the techmque of production, (and 
perhaps many other details) the modern economic system differs from 
that existmg m Kautilya’s times Nevertheless, mteresting compansons could 
be drawn This should enable us to suggest tentatively the basic uniformity 
of the economic problem over penods of time As the title of this paper 
indicates, only some of the concepts are discussed here, for Kautilya’s eco- 
nomic concepts are a part of his wider concept of the state and actual 
administration In pomt of fact it is possible to say that his is a wide and 
comprehensive concept of ‘political economy’ as some of the classical econo- 
mists put forward The concepts discussed in this paper are pnce and 
monopoly pnce, level of wages and determination of the same, organisation 
of gilds, saving investment and profit 
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8. MUSICAL MNEMONICS 
Prof. P. Sambmoorthy, B A , B. L 
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Purpose and utility of Mnemonics in Music. SoJfa letters. Vowel 
changes in them to indicate the tnkrta varieties The use of the Kaiapayadi 
and BhSta sankhyas m the nomenclatures for the srutis, mela ragas, dvadasa 
chakras and 35 ssladi talas. Solfa letters with mnemonic changes figuring 
m the Sutra khaij^a of lakshaija gitas Sanketas for the sha^angas Slokas 
or the 108 talas and Vinayaka and other talas and how presented. Brevity 
and accuracy m mnemonical phrases Radhamangala bhasha. a mnemonical 
dialect used by some musicians in South India. 




9. THE PLACE OF DANCE IN ANCIENT 

N Mallikarjuna Sas(ry 
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10. SPECIMENS OF INDIAN ART IN SOME OF THE 
EUROPEAN MUSEUMS 

Dr {Miss) Priyabala J Shah, M A , Ph D 

1 Museum of Pans (France) 

2 Leyden (Holland) 

3 Hamburg (Germany) 

4 Bntisb Museum, etc 


11. THE ABRUPT CHANGE BETWEEN THE BHAGANAS. 

OF ANCIENT’ AND MODERN SIDDHANTAS 

ShantiJal Shivshanker Tnvedi 

1 The ancient values of the planetary Bhagaijas ( sidereal penods ) 
seem to have undergone a change in later ■works 

2 The 'modern Suryasiddhniita, MadbyamadhikSra, slokas 9 and 24 
are very important for research m ancient Indian astronomy They show 
what the original Bhagapas of Aryabhata I were 

3 The Pauhsha siddhanta furmshes an additional proof for this The 
longitudes of the sun in the Pauhsha and the Romaka siddhantas are 
identical in value, though different in form and so they support each other 

4 The Bhagaijas of Vishijuchandra give the same values for the 
solar longitudes 

5 The time of the Pauhsha siddhanta can be calculated from the 
above data and is found to be 63 A D , for the value of the tropical 
(sSyana) revolution as given in the Pauhsha siddhmta agrees very closely 
with the same amved at by modem astronomy for the same year (63 AD) 

6 These older values of planetary Bbagaijas, while agreemg remarkably 
with one another, differ largely from the values given in later siddhantas 

7 This shows that there is an abrupt breach in the cham of the 
planetary computations between the older and the later siddhantas 

8 It IS further seen that this breach does not anse from the ignorance 
of the accurate values, for the ancient mean planetary longitudes are found 
to be almost as accurate as the modern ones, i e, if we leave aside the 
corrections of the manda phala and ^Ighra phala 

9 It, therefore, follows that this change is intentional, whatever may 
be the object in doing so 
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2 THE PROBLEM OF THE CHRONOLOY OF THE 
CHAVADA KINGS 

Dr H. G Shastn, M A , PH D 

Tradition generally dates the coronation of Vanaraja Chavada in V S 
S02 (746 A D ). He is said to have been of 50 years at that time So 
be must have been bom m V S 752 ( 696 A D ) The Rammala actually 
gives this date for his birth, the same date being also assigned to the 
^ath of his father, which took place shorUy before the birth of Vanaraja. 

Jitter IS said to have reigned for 60 years and been succeeded by 
kings in all The total reign of this dynasty is said to be 

.s.thM?’ ® A D ) which just coincides 

he well-established year of MularSja Solanki's coronation 
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The details of the tradition differ widely, especially with regard to the 
exact day of Vanaraja’s coronation, the number of his successors, the names 
of some of them as well as the order of their succession, and their regnal 
periods Nor do the tithis given in the Prabandha Chmtamani for the 
coronation-days of Vanaraja’s successors tally with the week-days and 
7iak§atras mentioned with them The Vicarasrein gives even difierent years 
for the coronations of Vanaraja and his successors The Jama Prabliandas 
are all silent about his father’s name and death, which form the main topic 
of the Brahmanical tradition These inconsistencies have been perplexmg 
the histonans of the Ch5vada d3T3asty since long. 

The perplexity of the problem is considerably intensified when we 
attempt to correlate the events relatmg to Jayasekhara’s death (V S 752 ) 
and Vanaraja’s coronation (V S 802) with the well-estabhshd political 
conditions of those times For in V S 752 ( 696 A. D.) there was no 
king of Kanyakubja who could extend his supremacy over Gujarat nor 
could Vanarlja establish m V. S 802 (746 A D ) an mdependent pouer 
at Aijahillapura, though the sway of the Maitraka sovereigns extended beyond 
Anandapura at least up to 766 A D This consideration reduces the 
rehabihty Utherto ascnbed to the traditional dates of the Chavada historj' 

Munshi identifies kmg Ama of KSnyakubja with kmg NSgabhatta II 
(c 792-834 A D ) of the PratihSra Imeage and kmg Bbtiyada with his 
grandson Mihira Bhoja ( c 836 — ^888 AD) The dates mentioned m the 
tradition can be reconciled with the reigns of these sovermgs by ascnbmg their 
to the Saka era instead of the Vikrama era. The birth and coronation of 
Vanaraja should accordingly be dated S E 752 ( 830 AD) and ^ E 802 
890 A. D ) respectively The chronology of the ChavadSs will then tally 
with the changed conditions that followed the fall of Valabhi 

The mam objection agamst the suggestion may be that the total penod 
of the ChSvada rule will then be reduced to 62 years, which would be too 
short for se\en or eight kmgs of this djmasty But if w'e take into consi- 
deration the long interregnum that followed the death of Jayasekhara as 
well as the penod of his ovm reign, it will be realised that the average 
penod of a reign calculated accordmg to the suggestion of ascnbihg the 
traditional dates to the Saka era is found to be much more probable than 
that counted accordmg to the ori^nal tradition that ascribes the dates to 
the Vikrama era It is, therefore, proposed to reconsider the problem of 
the chronology _of the Charadas m accordance with the w'ell established 
conditions of their time 
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2 PROBLEMS OF SAYAN A-NIRAYANA 
Hirahl Amntlal Shah, B A 

1 Tentative results are as under investigations are in progress the 
problems are very much misunderstood 

2 Niiayana system is in Rig Veda D hr u va (Po/e star) is north, South 
IS fixed by bisecting the course of cc Argo Navis = Agastya ( = Vispu ), there- 
upon N/S axis IS framed, thereafter ;East-West points get fixed. East is 
cc anes (^junction point between 69 spaces of night and 65 spaces of day, 
of a system of 3660 spaces of 366 days and in asvini constellation ) The 
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Western point is oC B^tes = arcturus = Swati whereafter divine night sjireads 
on These four points are stellar and thus Nirayana system is stellar as in 
contrast to so called Solar Nirayana systems or Sayana systems which 
make Dhruva rotate around an axis and wherein Polar pomt is North and 
It is secured by getting first Eastern pomt by the equinoctial pomts of Sun 
(and so too West)^ and then at right angle to the same, the Northern 
and Southern points This apphes to the system of shadow of Sun cast 
on earth and which is not stellar This way, the two systems differ in 
formation 

3 Hence, the standards of Nirayana and Sayana systems are different, 
unrelated and when the same terminology is adopted for both of them, 
confusion, cobwebs and new problems arise beguihng the students to endless 
conclusions 

4. The latitides-declmations and longitudes of either system are diff- 
erent and not easy to equate or to corelate, or to co-ordmate Longitudmal 
differences range from around 28 degrees to 32 degrees and dechnations vary 
from two to four degrees In Ptolemy’s system cC anes is 10° 40', in Surya- 
siddhanta it is 8°, in Nautical almanac (18'^0) it is 1 hr 52 mts and (1948) 
2 hrs 4 rats away from the junction point 

5 These variations and misapplications appear in applied astrology in 
the mahSdasa systems which are all stellar in conceptions Planets mclude 
Sun which passes through them 

6. Incidentally problems of roundness due to our eyeballs bemg round 
crop m Also problems of around tides come in once we conceive earth to 
be unsteady and consequent changes in water levels of the tides 

7 There seems to be at least a reference to planet saturn in RV X 
155 and in RV X 85, 13 are not cows but shadows 


3 RTA OR ZODIACAL BELT 
V H Vader, M A , LL B 

1 Zodiacal Belt defined 

2 The Vedic word Rta is the equivalent of the Zodiacal Belt of the 
arctic skies. 

3. The term 'PTF is synonymous with ][lta. 
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4 Rta and satya together comprise the whole Zodiacal belt of the 
heavens 

5. The path of the Sun’s course north and south of the celestial equator 
mentioned in ][lgveda 

6 In 51^ (the arctic regions) only 14 jis=rs are visible at one time 

7 Interpretation of the term q^ir in commentanes on certain Vedic 
\erses discussed. 

8. ^i^s or referred to m Rgveda 

9 The term m RV. I 164 11 explained 

10 The term sipftqq denotes the mchnation of the ecliptic to the cele- 
stial eqator — 23° 30' (RV I 110 2) 

11 RV III 31 9 explained in view of the above interpretation 

12 Who were bom from out of Rta 

13 Astronomical interpretation of words and phrases derived from the 
term Rta 

14 Deities Asvmau, Usas, Brhaspati etc refer to astronomical 
phenomena 

15 Aditi is called the mistress of Rta 

16 Conclusion 



SECTION III : CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


1. A SUGGESTION FORA BALLET - AJJHUNANAS'SKUNTALAM 

Dr.J K Dalbir 

By any standards of hlcrary criticism, Abhijtiiinasnkimtalam of Kali- 
dasa Will be the fittest representative of Sanskrit Literature for a volume 
of a Historj' of World Literatures. It is not m vain that it became a 
favourite viih Indian as well as Western Litcratcurs Many scholars have 
tned to study the textual beauty of this drama, or have tned to extract 
information regarding the social structure of India of those days The high 
flights of poetic imagination in this drama arc among the best, and the 
delicacy and tenderness of emotions depicted so prevail the atmosphere 
and the psychological set-up of the reader that it is possible to imagine 
the joy that might have been of the spectator! There have been attempts 
at staging the play, but a ballet based on this drama may enhance the ^ 
charm and may help the spectator to enjoy that beatitude which results 
only from a perfection of perception If at least thirty direct references to 
Abhinaya and other indirect ones in the Abluj’^Unakikuntalam were studied 
with a view to a performance of a ballet, probably perhaps in the light 
of the Natya^dstra, and suitable music composed by our modern Pandits 
of Classical Music, it is certain that Abhij^masrikwitalam, the ballet, will 
attract more crowds in Pans, London, New York or places in India than 
, did the staging of the Mrcchakatikam 

Thts paper attempts to study the famous drama from the point of 
Abhinaya 


2- THE INNER MEANING OF UTTARARAJHACHARITA 
Umashankar Joshi, Af. A 

The European scholars saw the ideal of monogamy upheld in this 
rama But that was already done in Valmiki’s Mm^m What did 
jjj^vabhCti want to impress through VC1 Conjugal love at its best, — is 
0 usual answer True, but what is the poet’s unique reahsation of love, 
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which the drama tnes to embody ? At the end of the picture-gallery scene 
we find the couple in perfect harmony with each other and the world 
Sita' IS fatigued and falls asleep Rama was just a few minutes before under 
the intoxicating, influences of the senses of touch and hearmg. Now it is 
mamly the sense of sight at work Rama finds the beloved as sweet as ever 
Here comes the reahsation to Rama that the smgular bliss of married life 
is something that npens with time and remams unchanged as essence of 
love, the edge of which old age cannot blunt But what would be the fate 
of this bhss, if the loved one is even beyond the scope of the sense of 
sight? RSma has reached a stage where he reahses that old age cannot 
take away a jot from that bliss But could death do it That is the question 
Will the bhss remam unchanged as essence of love even if death stood 
between the two loved ones ? The human heart craves for an answer, and 
Bhavabhiiti, m the third act of his play, makes us expenence, by proxi, 
through Sita, that love is not dead even though the loved one is. To Rama 
Sits was no more for the past twelve years and yet his behaviour in 
Panchavati showed that to him Sita was anything but dead. The immortal 
nature of love seems to be the central concept of UC. Love is, to borrow 
a phrase from the NSndi, which is traditionally supposed to hint at the 
inner meamng of the play, “ an immortal phase of the Soul ” To see in 
UC nothing beyond mere reconciliation between the husband and the vwfe is 
to see nothibg more m UC than in Kmdamala Uttararaimchanta shares a 
great deal with Svapnavasavadattam as far as the inner meaning of the play 
is concerned 



SECTION VIII • HISTORY 


1 THE STORY ELEMENTS IN THE TUZUK - 1 - JAHANGIRI 
Miss Mnduchhatida Rov Choudhury 

The Mughal penod of Indian history is full of interesting records 
Kings and nobles have wntten their autobiographies The ladies in the harem 
have composed poems and Diwans^ and written even histones, the officials 
( }f>aqia-my/s ) have recorded tlie events of the court in great details 
Travellers, adventurers and merchants from abroad in an unofficial way 
mamtamed their diaries or sent their despatches to their homes The 
Chnstian missionanes in their own way recorded their own observations 
on life and conditions of the people from the highest to the lowest Each 
of these wntmgs has its own appeal to the student of Indian history 

But none is so interesting as the autobiography of Jahangir, generally 
hnown as the Tuzuk-i-Jnhangin The Tuzuk has its histoncal value. 
Its literary value and its story value But I shall deal with the story value 
of the book Frank and candid as Jahangir was, drunkard and joml as 
he was, he had his own eyes to see, his own heart to feel, his own pen to 
record — he had none to please So his records have a peculiar charm of 
their own, they fascmate, they enliven, one can enjoy the company of 
Jahangir sitting m the corner of a library with Jahangir’s autobiography 
m hand, the stones m the Tuzuk relate to his personal life, his family 
hfe, his [hunting, his paintings, his association with the Ehndu Samnyasis, 
Chnstian missionaries and the Mushm Darweshes They relate to the 
animals and birds, rocks and nvers, sky and stars, trees and plants with 
correctness of photography. 

In my paper I have quoted about twenty stones which throw hght on 

own character, no less than on the history of the penod, as well as on 
'he life and conditions of the people as a whole They are stones m the 

beginning, they are stories in the middle but they are histones in the end 
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286 Summary of Papers 

2. RAVANA — HIS ANTERIOR AND POSTERIOR HISTORY 
V H Vader, M A , LL B 

1 The object of this paper is to show that the term ‘ Ravaija ’ is a 
title of kings of South India, Ceylon, Lamka etc and that four such 
emperors invaded Northern India on different occasions in our past history. 

2 The term 'RSvapa' is not a personal name but a Sanskntised form 
of the Tamil word 'Iraivana' meaning God, king, sovereign orJord 

3 The earliest mention of Ravaija occurs m times of King Anara^ya 
of Ayodhya 

4 Contemporary pnnces of the times of Anaraijya 

O 

5 The second mention is in times of KSrtavirya Arjuna, his contem- 
porary pnnces 

6 The third mention is in times of Emperor Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
his contemporary pnnces 

7 The fourth mention is in times of Shn Rama, his contemporary 
princes 

8 Rama made South India inaccessible to Raksasas of LamkE, a 
partial deluge 

9 Antecedent history of REvaija Genealogies of "Ifh, 

10 and 

11 Sons of and 

12. Generals of rtapi and his ministers 

13 Genealogies of firoqjg and fewqitifgg 

14 and Hfea and their progenies 

15 Connecting the names of these personalities with place-names in 
classical maps — a very instructive study 

16, Rak^asa Dvipa with its capital Lamka is now under waters in 
the Indian Ocean 



SECTION IX ARCHAEOLOGY 


1. HARAPPA SETTLEMENTS ON THE UPPER SUTLEJ 
Dr Y D Sharma 

During the early part of 1953, the author carried out an excavation 
at a 70-foot high mound at Rupar which lies 'on the Sutlej in Ambala 
district Simultaneously he also surveyed part of the neighbouring area m 
search of other traces of occupation in ancient times 

Although Kotla Nihang Khan, near Rupar, had yielded typical 
Harappan objects about two decades back, it was regarded as a sohtary 
settlement of some fugitive Harappans The present excavations, however, 
have revealed structures and characteristic equipment of Harappans in the 
lowest levels of Rupar What is more, these remains lie clearly under the 
remains of later cultures distinguished by the use of Painted Grey and 
Northern Black Polished wares 

Starting from the mitial occupation of the site by the Harappans 
about the beginning of the second millennium B C and ending with the 
17th century A. D., the site of Rupar remained contmuously occupied with 
a long gap between cir A D 600 and 1300 and a possible one between 
Its desertion by Harappans and occupation by the users of Painted Grey 
ware, who, on circumstantial evidence, have been identified with the Aryans 
But the later gap, if indeed gap it is, is yet to be fully investigated. 

The survey of the neighbounng area shows that Rupar was not an 
isolated sellement, and there is a string of Harappan sites on an old bed of 
the Sutlej The settlements integrate mto a pattern of flounshing towns and 
''Ullages on the Indus and Sarasvati systems, the latter of which mcluded 
the Sutlej m ancient tunes 

Further work m the region, both on surface and by excavation, is 
expected to define not only the modifications that the life of Harappans 
must have undergone dunng their eastward migration, it will also elucidate 
the course of racial movements in Northern India It might even provide a 
elue to the particular cmcumstances that led the disappearance or 
transformation of Harappa culture. 
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SECTION xn RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


. THEORIES OF TRUTH 
Miss E. A Solomon, M A. 

In this paper I propose to show that it is not very fair to load the 
understanding of Indian theories of truth vnth the implications of terms 
of Western philosophy Cultural concepts when translated lose much of 
their significance We have Indian theones of truth which can be classified 
under V}aYasa)a, emsam^ada and krj)akariha Any Indian theory 
pertainmg to the nature of TruthTs not exclusively a theory of correspon- 
dence, of Coherence or of Pragmatism. In the Nyaya theory, for example, 
all these must be satisfied if the cognition is to be valid The theory of 
PrabhSkara is a httle pecuhar masmuch as he says that knowledge if un- 
contradicted is valid, e g ‘ hot water where the heat does not, m fact 
belong to water, but to the fire-particles, and yet it is vahd because it is 
never found to be contradicted In certain schools a disfmction is drawn 
between yatJmrthya and pramonya Buddhist theory deseix'es special 
consideratipn. Inasmuch as it regards sensation of the first moment alone 
as valid 
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SECTION Xiri • TECHNICAL SCIENCES & FINE ARTS 


1. NATIONAL CALENDAR FOR INDIA 
Prof K V Abhyankary M. A. 

It IS a universally admitted fact that there should t)e a common National 
Calendar for India which should be convenient, based on tradition and 
consistent with the phenomena of nature An attempt is made in this article 
to suggest such a calendar 

The New Year’s Day should be the 15th of August which is appro- 
ximately the beginning of the Sarad Season, the traditional commencement 
of the New Year There should be twelve months of 30 and 31 days alter- 
nately, two months making one rtu or season The names I§ (food) Vrj 
(strength) etc used for the 12 months of the traditional Tropical year may 
he renewed with propriety as they are mdicative of the condition of nature 
and man in those months 

Since the ancient period of the Vedas there have been m use two 
calendars side by side — the Tropical and the Sidereal Although m some 
states the Tropical Calendar is still in use, the Sidereal Calendar is followed 
hy a large majonty The Sidereal Calendar, as current to-day, is a detailed 
mention of the time-factors which have accumulated since the remote days 
of the Vedas (5000 B C ) upto the present time The beauty of the calen- 
dar IS this that it presents a picture of the condition of the Zodiac and 
nature m all details No doubt, it requires some corrections m some res- 
pects This Calendar at present is followed by a large majority for all re- 
hgious purposes The other Calendar, namely the Tropical one, is a simpler 
one, and hence it can be accepted by the state for state purposes and 
Ordinary business 



